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The Spring is Here. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


I FEEL the kindness of the lengthening days— 

I warm me at the strong fire of the sun— 

I know the year’s glad course is well begun— 
Ah, what awaits me in its devious ways? 


What strange, new bliss shall thrill me with amaze? 
What prize shall I rejoice that I have won? 

I feel the kindness of the lengthening days— 
I warm me at the strong fire of the sun. 


Yet I behold the phantom that dismays— 
The face of Grief that spares not any one— 
Rewards come not until the task is done, 

And there are minor chords in all earth’s lays;— 

Nay! Trust the kindness of the lengthening days— 
I’ll warm me at the strong fires of the sun. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Queen Regent of Spain. 


BY ALICE GORDON GULICK. 


On September roth, 1868, the Harbor of Cadiz in 
southern Spain was filled with men-of-war gayly dec- 
orated with the crimson and gold of the national flag. 
The city itself was in a state of great excitement, and 
the people, thronging to the wharves, welcomed with 
shouts of acclamation the men who decided to fight 
for liberty and reform. The cup of iniquity of Queen 
Isabella II was: full, and this demonstration was the 
result of a long prepared and now successful revolu- 
tion headed by General Prim. At this time Queen 
Isabella was in the beautiful watering-place of San 
Sebastian. The news of the Pronunciamento was 
telegraphed to her by her friends and supporters in 
Madrid. After a short struggle in her favor by several 
of the generals, the will of the people was clearly 
shown, and Isabella crossed the frontier into France. 
It is said that she sat in the carriage that took her 
to the railway station with her face buried in her 
handkerchief, bitterly sobbing with grief. Her four 
children were with her, Isabel, Paz, Eulalia, and 
Alfonso, who was eleven years of age. 

Ex-Queen Isabella little thought as she journeyed 
northward to Paris which was to be her home, that 
Alfonso would one day return to Spain as King. He 
was carefully educated in school and college in 
France, England and Germany. After varied and 
interesting attempts at different kinds of government 
a new pronunciamento by the army restored the Bour- 
bon dynasty, and Alfonso XII was placed upon the 
throne amid the shouts of the multitude who six 
short years before had cried: ‘‘ Afuera con los Bor- 
bones!’’ (** Away with the Bourbons!’”) 

In about three years the question that preoccupied 
the nation to the exclusion of the affairs of State, 
was the marriage of the young King Alfonso XII. 
Suitable alliances were suggested; but he could not 
even consider them, as years before he had given his 
heart to his lovely cousin, Maria de las Mercedes, 
daughter of the Duke of Montpensier. of Sevilla. 
Among the ladies of royal birth who had been pro- 
posed for Alfonso was the Archduchess Maria Chris- 
tina, niece of the reigning Emperor of Austria. It is 
said she was so disturbed when she heard that the 
objections to Mercedes had been overruled and that 
the marriage was to occur, that she entered a 
convent, Her rank gave her precedence, and she 
was made Lady Abbess. The love story of Alfonso 
and his young bride is very short. Tolling bells five 
months later announced the death of his Mercedes 
after a brief illness, and Spain mourned with the dis- 
consolate husband the loss of one who had con- 
quered all hearts by her gentleness and grace. 

When the nation demanded that its sovereign 
should have a wife, the choice now fell upon Maria 
Christina of Austria, who, fortunately, had not taken 
perpetual vows inthe convent. She was married by 





proxy, and entered Spain as Queen in the spring of 
1879. Maria Christina was not as fair in appearance as 
Mercedes. She carried herself, however, with queen- 
ly dignity, and, being well educated, soon gained the 
respect of the court circle. 

The first child was born, and altho there was dis- 
appointment that the little one was a girl, she was 
tenderly welcomed, and the name Mercedes was given 
her in memory of the lamented young queen. Al- 
fonso XII died on November 25th, 1885, of quick 
consumption, in the city of Madrid. It was reported 
that his illness was caused by excesses. The son 
of Isabella II died in early manhood, and many who 
realized his inheritance were not surprised. 

The Austrian widow and her two little girls could 
hardly be acceptable to the people, and yet there was 
no special expression of Esfafolismo at the time of 
the death of Alphonso XII. It is said that the day 
after the burial of the King, Maria Christina called 
the Ministers of the Government to the palace, and 
told them that she wished to be instructed in all the 
affairs of State. Hitherto she had taken little ap- 
parent interest in Government matters; but from that 
day to this she has studied the different questions 
that have harassed the Ministers, and with rare skill 
and tact has given expression to wise counsels which 
have sometimes been followed. The birth of a son, 
on May 17th, 1886, six months after the death of his 
father, caused great rejoicing in the Kingdom, and 
gave to the Queen Regent a place in the affections of 
the people which, perhaps, as a foreigner she might 
never have secured. The child-Queen Mercedes 
became again the Princess of Asturias; but Maria 
Christina continued Queen Regent, for Alfonso XIII 
was born King of Spain. 

As he inherited a somewhat delicate constitution, 
the mother has cared for him with most tender, self- 
denying devotion. The nursery and playroom have 
been under her immediate supervision, and highly 
educated governesses have been provided, that the 
children might be carefully trained, and the young 

King be especially prepared for the responsible posi- 
tion he was to occupy. There was some restlessness 
at first at the thought of the years that must pass be- 
fore he could sit upon the throne. Spanish chivalry, 
however, came to the rescue; and Emilio Castelar, 
the great orator, voiced the feelings of the majority 
when he said ‘‘We cannot make war against a woman 
and a child.”’ 
to be one of the most moral that Spain has ever 
known. The Queen Regent is generous to her friends 
and charitable to the poor, and has shown a strong 
religious nature. 

In San Sebastian, her summer home in the North, 
Queen Christina throws off all court etiquet and lives 
simply without display in dress or equipage. The 
family goes to the seashore in the morning; then the 
Queen receives the Minister of the Day and signs such 
papers as may be presented. Inthe afternoon a drive 
is usually taken over some of the hills to enjoy the 
fine views, or in the valley through which winds the 
beautiful Urumea; or the family gatherin the rooms 
of the palace to listen to music. After a few weeks 
the pale faces take on color, and the weary, harassed 
look of the Queen and mother changes to one of rest 
and peace. Alfonso XIII, from the time when he was 
a few months old, is carried by hisnurse and placed 
at the right hand of the Queen Regent on all State 
occasions. 

To-day the sympathies of the civilized world must 
be with the woman who has endeavored so bravely 
to hold an unbroken Kingdom for the son of Alfonso 
XII. Being an Austrian, a foreigner, she must out- 
Spanish the Spanish in expressions of loyalty and, 
therefore, she cannot yield one inch of Spanish 
territory at the demand ofa foreign Power. 
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Africa in the Twentieth Century. 


BY HENRY M. STANLEY, M.P, 


To draw the horoscope of Africa, and foretell in 
what condition she will be in 1998, is a rash and 
risky undertaking; and it is with considerable mis- 
giving that I have ventured to consent to giving you 
my opinion upon the subject. If 1 mass them under 
the term ‘‘ probabilities” there will be no harm done, 
while I hope they will be of interest to some of your 
readers. 

In 1798 the whole body of the African continent 
north of the limited Cape Colony to the Mediterra- 
nean countries was absolutely unknown except a thin 
coast fringe. Bruce had been tothe head of the Blue 
Nile, and Mungo Park had visited Timbuktu; and 
their lines of travel with Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Egypt, Abyssinia and Senegal comprised our 
knowledge of inner Africa. Despite numerous maps 
that had been published between the fifteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the best geographers knew little 
more of the continent than the contemporaries of 
Ptolemy, 150 A.D. 

What is known of Africa in 1898 is mainly due to 
the explorations which commenced with Livingstone’s 
journey to the Zambezi in 1854-57. By August, 
1884, the basins of the Nile, Kongo, Niger, Zambezi 
and Limpopo, together with all the great lakes, were 
fairly well known; and since then exploration has 
been on such a scale that there is now but little left 
to discover. 

In December, 1884, commenced the Berlin Confer- 
ence, and soon after camethe scramble for the bulky 
continent. We find Africa, partitioned to-day as 
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follows: France has secured 3,000,000 square miles, 
Germany 884,000 square miles, Great Britain 2,190,- 
000 square miles, Italy 549,000 square miles, Portugal 
825,000 square miles, Kongo Free State 905,000 
square miles, the Boer Republics 178,000 square 
miles, which with 2,435,000 square miles occupied by 
Morocco, Egypt, Sfidan and Liberia, make about 
11,000,000 square miles out of the entire 11,500,000 
square miles, said to be the superficial area of Africa. 

It is from the above delimitations that we have to 
forecast the probable condition of Africa a hundred 
years hence. 

Egypt's future depends largely upon the state she 
will be in when England retires from the care and 
control of her. For sixteen years England has been 
redeeming her from the anarchy she fell into through 
the wastefulness of Ismail the Khedive, the revolt of 
Arabi, and the rebellion of the Sidan. During this 
period her finances have been restored and her army 
reorganized. The revenue has been steadily aug- 
menting, her trade increased, the instituted reforms 
have tended to the happiness of her people; and 
now, assured of prosperity, she is advancing to regain 
her lost Sidanese provinces. Last year the Egyptian 
troops were at Berber; this yearthey will beat Khar- 
tim and Omdurman, and probably at the Bahr Gha- 
zal. A couple of years hence Kordofan and Darffir 
will have been occupied. Egypt must then devote 
several years—under British supervision—to the work 
of consolidation and restoration of these countries, 
which should occupy at least fifteen years more. 

Despite assertions to the contrary, I do not think 
France will attempt forcibly to interfere with the 
British occupation until it is clear to all the world 
that Egypt is in a condition to conduct her own af- 
fairs. But notwithstanding the fact that the mutual 
action of England and Egypt may be comparatively 
smooth for fifteen or twenty years to come, the time 
must arrive when the new Egypt will be vehement in 
her desire to terminate the tutelage to which she will 
have submitted for nearly forty years. Then the 

good sense of England will perceive it necessary to 
withdraw the British troops. For the inestimable 
services she will have performed, England will doubt- 
less demand the privileges of a protector, as security 
against relapse and the attempts of any foreign 
Power to succeed her. 

For a few years after the departure of the British 
forces, the policy of the Egyptians will be cautious, 
and to proceed on the safe lines to which they will 
have been accustomed. Agriculture along the Upper 
Nile will be encouraged, Meroe will be developed, 
the Sfidan will be studded with fortified stations, 
and these will be connected by railways. If they 
continue this po’icy enduring prosperity will be cer- 
tain; but if a khedive of self-will seeks to restore 
the old order of things, override his councilors, veto 
legislative enactments, neglect the schools, overtax 
his people, then, of course, disaster and ruin must 
follow, and Egypt will once more need the foreigner 
to save her. I do not think it possible myself; on 
the contrary, the lessons of forty years will not be 
forgotten, and the end of -the next century will find 
the Egyptian dominions thickly populated, independ- 
ent of Turkey, protected by a powerful native army 
and ranking among the second-class Powers. 

With regard to Abyssinia I do not think the coun- 
try will be much more advanced a hundred years 
hence than it is to-day, tho a century is a long time 
to look forward to. A nation of mountaineers, so 
jealous of its independence and hostile to foreigners, 
cannot evolve out of itself the elements of progress 
in so short a period. The Abyssinians may possess 
breech-loaders, and have a better and larger army; 
but these in a barbarous nation rather tend to confirm 
its barbarism. They will be too powerful to be sub- 
dued, too dreaded for the attempt of a civilizer, too 
isolated to catch the spirit of civilization, too poor 
to excite cupidity; in brief, the game of civilizing 
Abyssinia is not worth the cost of the effort. More 
than once the Abyssinians will measure their strength 
against the Egyptians, and against the British to the 
south; but tho they may meet with a temporary suc- 
cess, their defeat is assured in all the lowlands round 
about. 

Italy claims African territory to the south of 
Abyssinia much. too spacious for her revenue. Be- 
coming infected with the craze for African territory 
and puffed up with vanity, she attempted to swallow 
more than she could digest. The result was satiety, 
and disgorgement. Her Somali and Galla lands, 
280,000 square miles, are of no value to her, but are 
coveted by both France and Abyssinia. It is obvious 
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to me that they will be a cause of trouble, expense 


and humiliation to her yet. The sentiment against 
absentees is as strong with rival Powers as with pri- 
vate tenants. Italy, not daring the cost of proper 
occupation, must decide quickly what other alterna- 
tive she will adopt in regard to them, This section, 
then, being in a state of suspense, there is no certain 
basis for a forecast of the future. A few years hence 
it will be safer to pronounce it. 

British East Africa has a fair future. In 1875 a 
traveler sounded the praises of Uganda, and sug- 
gested that it required missionaries. Two years later 
missionaries landed in the country, after a voyage 
across Lake Victoria. To-day there are 321 churches, 
and over 100,000 converts in it. Parliament has 
voted £3,000,000 toward the railway which is to con- 
nect Uganda with the sea; 150 miles of it is now in 
running order. The terminus is to be on the shore 
of the lake, which will soon be floating many steam 
vessels. It will then be necessary to extend the rail- 
ways, soas to make the frontiers of this region ac- 
cessible and secure against disturbance. Lake Ru- 
dolf is one objective point which must be reached; 
Gondokoro on the White Nile is another; Lakes Al- 
bert Edward and Albert are others. By the time 
these necessary works are concluded, white com- 
munities will bave established themselves along the 
trunk railway, the Kenia, Elgon and Massowa moun- 
tains will possess their sanatoria and hotels, and long 
before the half of the century has gone British East 
Africa will have become one of the most prosperous 
African colonies, somewhat similar to what Natal is 
at present. 

Under German Africa, I include East Africa, Da- 
mara and Namaqua lands, and the Kamerun. In- 
tellectually the native races of these countries are in- 
ferior to those of British East Africa, and the trend 
of German policy toward them does not promise 
great success. As against the constitutionalism of 
the British methods, it is a decided militarism that is 
in favor with the Germans; and from such I gather 
that, successfu] as it may seem by steady persistence 
and force, only a kind of progress like that found in 
Boer States can follow. Military control permits no 
radical change among natives, and does not conduce 
to moral and intellectual improvement. Being too 
rigid and supercilious to stoop to associate with in- 
feriors, it is satisfied with the outward form of civi- 
lization. The tribes protected from mutual slaughter 
will naturally multiply, and supply labor for mines, 
public works, mercantile establishments, and agricul- 
tural estates; but, as there is no sign of elevating 
effort in view, the great mass of natives will not have 
profited morally by German civilization, The Ger- 
man possession a century hence will be in much the 
same condition as the Gold Coast is to-day; that is, 
materially improved, but in heart and understanding 
only a degree above barbarism. 

Portuguese East Africa, north of the Zambezi, has 
no remarkable future in prospect. Its climate and 
situation are against it. A certain improvement in 
government may be expected from pickings derived 
from trade passing by its borders to British Nyassa- 
land. That part of the Portuguese possessions south 
of the Zambezi River, is exposed to the demands of 
Rhodesia and the Transvaal; but as flexibility will 
be more advantageous than obduracy, and neither 
Boer nor British colonists will greatly care for mala- 
rious lowlands, the Portuguese will avert the danger 
by the freest access to the sea-posts of Beira and 
Lourengo Marquez, and thus render friction unlikely. 

Neither Nyassaland nor northern Charterland, tho 
in other ways prosperous enough, can present such 
results as British East Africa at the end of the next 
century, unless some sure curative of malarial fever 
is discovered. The tribes are a mere agglomeration 
of fragments of tribes, and tho of the sturdier type 
they are not intellectual. Before many years, edu- 
cation, which is freely bestowed, must necessarily 
make a great change in them. The connection of 
Lake Nyassa with the Cape must increase trade to a 
large extent, and otherwise be of material benefit. 
The rising importance of the Tanganyika region by 

the prosperity of the regions east and west of it, must 
be of great advantage to the revenue of Nyassaland; 
coffee, cotton, sugar, tea, etc., may be largely ex- 
ported, and altogether the general progress may be 
most marked; still the area of Nyassaland is but lim- 
ited, and northern Charterland is as yet in a primitive 
state, far in the interior, with nothing exceptionally 
promising. Should Rhodesia seek an outlet to the 
Atlantic at Mossamedes then Charterland’s prospects 
would be brighter. 
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In treating of South Africa I must include Cape 
Colony, Natal, Bechuanaland, the South African 
Republic, and the Orange Free State, because want 
of space forbids detail and compels brevity. The 
most marked advance in Africa during the next cen- 
tury will be in this region, because it is suitable to 
the constitution of the European, and for 250 years 
he has proved himself adapted to it, and has already 
founded several flourishing States within it. Even 
the youngest State is possessed of all the advantages 
necessary to the fullest expansion; railways, tele- 
graphs, and steam iines bring it in direct contact with 
the center of the civilized world. Nevertheless, there 
is a peculiar condition of things in South Africa, 
found in no other part of the continent, which as we 
look forward along the coming century, satisfy us 
that there must be a troublous future in store for 
these colonies and States. The worst danger I think 
to be apprehended is from the stubborn antagonism 
which exists between two such determined races as 
the British and the Dutch. Years do not appear to 
modify, but rather to intensify the incompatibility. 
Already they have lived side by side under one flag 
for over ninety years, but the feeling has been more 
hostile of late years. The South African Bond 
(Boer) and the South African League (British) repre- | 
sent the variance of feeling existing. Tho the Boers 
are in the majority at present, time appears to be in 
favor of the ultimate predominance of the British. 
During the last six years the steam lines took 66,000 
people to South Africa, and Johannesburg, Kimberley 
and Rhodesia must account for most of these. The 
next ten years at this rate will place the British as 
nymerically equal to the Boers, and in twenty years 
they will exceed the Boers, and by that time the 
supremacy question will have been definitely settled. 

The Imperial supremacy is an altogether different 
thing, and not worth considering. What we want to 
know is, if the supremacy is of such a character as 
to assure us of the largest possible civil and religious 
liberty to the people of South Africa. If the British 
are in the ascendent, the principles which triumphed 
in the United States, Canada and the Australias, 
will triumph here also; but if the Dutch gain the as- 
cendency, the outlook is not so bright. In my 
opinion the latter can scarcely be the case, tho at 
present Boer ideas and views preponderate. If a 
happy solution of the problem be arrived at, South 
Africa in 1998 must have a population of European 
descent approaching 8,000,000 and a colored popula- 
tion of 16,000,000. Sectional revolts of blacks 
against whites will doubtless happen, but ary com- 
bination of the negroes of the various States is im- 
possible. Long before the end of the century the 
connection of South Africa with Great Britain will 
be very slight, unless common interests will have in- 
vented some form of nexus whereby Britain and her 
colonies may have the utmost freedom of action in 
domestic matters, while yet restrained from pursuing 
opposing politics in foreign affairs. 

Portuguese Angola, which comes next, possesses 
such advantages from its position and natural re- 
sources, as might, with energetic administration, make 
it an opulent colony. Its climate on the whole is very 
tolerable for the tropics; it contains spacious high- 
lands, the soil of which is well adapted for cereals 
and grazing; in its valleys may be grown coffee, tea, 
cotton, sugar-cane, etc. It is rich in copper and 
iron. A judicious expenditure on railways would 
open out a rich interior, and enable it to share to a 
great extent in the prosperity of its neighbors. It 
possesses several good seaports which some day will 
attract the attention of North Charterland and Rhode- 
sia. Mossamedes is but a thousand miles away from 
the Victoria Falls and less than 1,300from Buluwayo, 
which fact is sufficiently suggestive of what the next 
century may see. : 

The existence of the Kongo Free State depends 
upon whether Belgium will succeed King Leopold in 
1900. Hitherto she has been strongly disinclined to 
the idea. However, the completion of the Kongo 
Railway, which gives easy access to the Upper Kon- 
go basin, may convert her to a better appreciation of 
the noble State the King has created. The shares 
are at present worth double their face value, the trade 
of the State is annually increasing, while the revenue 
may be made to keep pace with the expenditure at 
any time. The mortality due to climate shows a 
steady reduction, and by means of the railway, which 
will be open next June to regular traffic, and better 
accommodation on the river steamers, it will be still 
further reduced. In 1879 the ocean voyage to the 
Kongo occupied forty-five days; in 1898 the voyage 
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takes twenty-two days; it will shortly pay to run 
-steamers which will do the voyage in half the time. 
In thirteen years the number of Europeans on the 
Kongo has risen from a few score to 1,500; ten years 
hence, by the accelerated means of transport, I esti- 
mate there will be 5,000, and by 1998 there probably 
will be 250,000 Europeans within the State, and 
railways to the Tanganyika, the Nile and Katanga. 
To-day the native population is estimated at 16,000,- 
ooo, which a century hence will no doubt have in- 
creased to 40,000,000, But how easy it were to 
efface this fair prospect, by imagining the destiny of 
the State consigned to other hands than that of Bel- 
gium? 

French Africa, which includes the Gabun, French 
Kongo, , Dahomey, Senegil, Algiers, Tunis, the Sa- 
hara and Nigeria, is too vast to be treated of in the 
space allotted to me otherwise than under one head. 
Twice has France in the past possessed magnificent 
colonies; but during the wars of the Louises and 
Napoleon she has had the misfortune to lose them 
nearly all. She has acquired others since, as great 
and as valuable as those she lost; but Gallic nature 
remains the same as when Polybius declared the 
Gauls to be ‘‘ swayed by impulse rather than by sober 
calculation.’ As in the far past the Gauls yielded 
to passion, were so needlessly provocative and prone 
to rash enterprises, it is to be feared that in the 
future they will not sufficiently deliberate upon the 
choice of evils, and so again endanger their vast pos- 
sessions. Algiers, Tunis and Senegal are, however, 
so well established that it is doubtful whether a 
calamitous war would interrupt their progress. But 
for the rest, unless a more prudent policy be adopted 
toward well-meaning nations, it is impossible to say 
what another century may bring forth. Like Italy, 
France has been forward in annexation; and her 
revenue is not equal to nourishing an Asian and an 
African empire of such prodigious extent and a huge 
island like Madagascar at one and the same time. 
One or the other must needs starve or all must suffer 
through the want of nuitrition for development. 

The British West African colonies during the 
coming century are destined to be much more pro- 
gressive than inthe past. Inclusive of Nigeria, their 
superficial area extends over 480,000 square miles. 
Hitherto they have been neglected and remained 
comparatively undeveloped; but owing to French 
aggressiveness, which threatened to limit them to 
the coast-line, they have oflate received more atten- 
tion, and railways have been started both at Lagos 
and Sierra Leone toward the interior. Cape Coast 
Castle is also to be connected with Kumassi. These 
lines will enable our merchants, so long confined to 
the coast, to enter into commercial relations with the 
more populous interior. To-day the revenue of these 
colonies amounts to £500,000, while their trade with 
that of Nigeria is valued at £6,000,000 Given a 
hundred years more the trade will have increased to 
£25,000,000, while there will be a corresponding im- 
provement in the social condition of the natives of 
these regions. 

There remains only the Moroccan Empire to con- 
sider. Owing to the jealousies of the Powers annexa- 
tionists have been shy of Morocco, It must be the 
policy of Great Britain to uphold the native ruler as 
long as possible, were it only for the reason that if a 
foreign Power occupies Morocco, Gibraltar will have 
been flanked. It is certain that a course of British 
administration, similar to that which is regenerating 
Egypt, would have a decidedly beneficial effect on 
Morocco, and start it on a. prosperous course. But 
this would not be done without the consent of Eu- 
rope. Therefore, Morocco must be left to natural 
evolution which, of course, requires centuries to pro- 
duce substantial civilization. It is possible that some 
foreign Power will take advantage of some serious 
European entanglement to bring the Moroccan ques- 
tion to a sudden issue; but it will not be such an 
easy task as the seizure of Tunis, nor so quietly ac- 
quiesced in. 

I have thus gone round Africa in a perfunc- 
tory way, I fear; still, if your readers will take the 
map ofthe continent in hand and study the limits I 
have given in each paragraph they will find the sum 
total of the changes, which the next century must see, 
to be very large. The Cape to Cairo Railway, which 
some appear to think as improbable, will be an ac- 
complished fact before 1925, I believe. There is noth- 
ing very difficult about it, for even to-day £10,000, - 
000 would rail the entire distance from Buluwayo to 
Lado on the White Nile; and with steam navigation on 
Lakes Nyassa, Tanganyika, Albert Edward, and 
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Albert and on the White Nile, communication would 
be established between Cape Town and Alexandria. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Partition of Africa. 


BY J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D., 


SECRETARY OF THE RoyAt GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


FOURTEEN years ago I wrote fora well-known Eng- 
lish newspaper an article entitled ‘‘ The Scramble for 
Africa.’’ In the beginning of 1884 that scramble 
had just begun. Up to that time Engiand and France 
were the two great European Powers in Africa; but 
they pursued their annexations leisurely. Portugal, 
tho she possessed some 800,000 square miles in East 
and West Africa, was hardly taken into account, and 
in the scramble was dealt with by the other Powers 
as if she were a native State. The King of the Bel- 
gians was pushing his way on the Kongo rather as 
the head of a private company than as the sovereign 
of a State; France was fighting her way toward the 
Upper Niger, while the British Niger Company was 
establishing its footing on the lower river. Even 
British South Africa did not, fourteen years ago, ex- 
tend much beyond the Orange River; and over the 
whole of Central Africa, z. e., Africa between the 
tropics, effective European possession was confined 
to a tew patches along thecoast. Suddenly Germany 
intervened, and precipitated the leisurely game of 
annexation into a scramble. In 1883 the German 
flag was raised by a private trader on the coast of 
Namaqualand, in Southwest Africa. In 1884 the 
scramble began in earnest; and by 1885 the ‘‘Spheres” 
of the three great European Powers chiefly interested 
—England, France and Germany—may be said to 
have roughly blocked out over the whole continent. 
Meantime, in 1884-85, the Berlin Congress had met 
and laid down the rules for the game, at the same 
time recognizing the Kongo Free State under the 
sovereignty of the Belgians. During the years that 
have elapsed since then there have been occasional 
crises among the Powers concerned when their Afri- 
can frontiers approached each other; but till now the 
difficulty has been got over by international agree- 
ments. There was so much elbow-room on the great 
neglected continent that mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangements were not difficult. But now that the 
continent has been practically partitioned, and the 
various spheres delimited, the Powers have been ta- 
king stock of the extent and value of their possessions, 
and one, at least, is not satisfied. Let us briefly in- 
quire what the result has been. 

British South Africa now extends from Cape Town 
to Lake Tanganyika, a distance of 1,800 miles. The 
whole south coast is British. On the west the Sphere 
is bordered by German Southwest Africa, Portu- 
guese Guinea and the Kongo Free State; on the 
east by Portuguese and German East Africa, while 
the two Boer Republics are shut into the Brit- 
ish spheres as inclosures. It may be said that 
the only disputed boundary in this part of 
Africa is between Great Britain and Portugal, the 
Barotse country to the west of the Zambezi being 
claimed by both; the difference will probably be set- 
tled in favor of the stronger Power. This immense 
British area, covering nearly a million of square 
miles, is at various stages of incorporation with the 
Empire, from the self-administrating colony to the 
‘«Sphere of Influence’’; Cape Colony and Natal be- 
long to the former categories. Beyond Cape Colony 
we have the Bechuanaland Protectorate, but much the 
greater share belongs to the British South African 
Company, whose territories extend to the heart of 
the continent. On the west and south of Lake Ny- 
assa we have the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
which is under direct imperial administration and is 
independent of the company. A traveler from the 
Cape to Lake Tanganyika, might sail up the lake 
and from the north end, after ajourney of about 120 
miles either through the Kongo Free State or through 
German East Africa, find himself againin British ter- 
ritory, in the country of which we have recently 
heard so much—Uganda. Here we are in British 
East Africa which has a coast-line on the Indian 
Ocean of some 400 miles to the south of the Juba 
River, extends westward to the Victoria Nyanza, the 
Albert Nyanza and the Albert Edward Nyanza, and 
on the other side along the Juba, and westward 
across the Nile into Bahr-el-Ghazal and Darfur. It 
includes the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and em- 
braces an area of some 800,000 square miles. The 
limits of British East Africa have been arranged by 
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agreements with Germany and Italy, the two contigu- 
ous Powers; but they have never been formally rec- 
ognized by France—and thereby hangsa tale to which 
we shall presently refer. This vast territory is under 
the jurisdiction nominally of Her Majesty’s represent- 
ative at Zanzibar, but it is divided into provinces 
each with its resident and sub-residents, tho the por- 
tion tothe north of Uganda on the Upper Nile has not 
yet been finally occupied. The island of Zanzibar 
has still a Sultan as nominal ruler; but he is a mere 
figure-head. Onthe northeast, British East Africa is 
bordered by Somaliland and Gallaland, which is nom- 
inally Italian, except a block on the Gulf of Aden to 
the west of Cape Guardafui, which is British. It 
covers 75,000 square miles, and it is of great impor- 
tance as commanding the trade of the interior. 

On the opposite side of Africa will be found an- 
other extensive British sphere covering the lower 
Niger. The total area secured by various agree- 
ments between England, France and Germany, and 
by treaties with native potentates is about 500,000 
square miles; all except a portion onthe coast, which 
isa protectorate, being under the jurisdiction of the 
Royal Niger Company. About the eastern boundary 
there is no dispute; it extends from the south end of 
Lake Tchad in a southwest direction to the coast near 
the Calabar River. Onthe north, by arrangement 
with France in 1890, the British territory is bordered 
by a line drawn from Say on the Niger east to Barua 
on Lake Tchad, but bending northward so as to in- 
clude allthat belongs to Sokoto. It is the western 
boundary that is at present in hot dispute between 
France and England. The English interpretation of 
the agreement of 1890 is that a line drawn south from 
Say marks the western boundary of the British 
sphere; and this was the French interpretation when 
the agreement was made. The Niger Company has 
made treaties with native chiefs so as to cover all 
this sphere. For reasons satisfactory to the com- 
pany they have not occupied every point in this ter- 
ritory, among others the important town of Busa on 
the Niger. The French maintaining, by an erroneous 
interpretation of the Berlin Agreement, that effective 
occupation is necessary, have slipped in and occupied 
Busa and other places. The fact is it is only now, 
when the partition is all but complete, that France 
realizes her disadvantage in having no direct access to 
the Lower Niger. Great Britain has apparently made 
up her mind on no account to yield any part of the 
west bank of the Lower Niger to France, excepta 
small strip to the south of Say. France insists on 
her rights as actual occupant. Thetwo Powers are, 
therefore, at a deadlock; what the result will be re- 
mains to be seen, These British Niger territories 
are the most densely peopled part of Africa; they are 
capable of great commercial development; many of 
the people are far above the rank of savages. Lagos, 
the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, all British, 
have been reduced to patches blocked everywhere 
from the interior by French territory, except Lagos, 
which is really part of the great Niger territory and 
which, along with this and the Niger Coast Protecto- 
rate will shortly be united under one administration 
under direct Imperial control. The total area in 
Africa claimed by Great Britain may be roughly esti- 
mated at 2,300,000 square miles. 

The territory claimed by France in Africa covers 
something like three million square miles, including 
Madagascar. -Algeriaand Tunis she holds by right of 
conquest, and her claims there are not disputed. 
From the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea her 
territory extends without interruption. By the 
Anglo-French arrangement of 1899, already referred 
to, the greater part of the Sahara, ‘‘ very light soil,’’ 
as Lord Salisbury called it, is allotted as her sphere. 
On the northwest she is shut off from the coast by 
Morocco and the Spanish block known as Rio d’Oro, 
about 150,000 square miles. From a little to the 
north of Cape Blanco round to the British Gold 
Coast Colony, France possesses a long line of coast, 
interrupted by such patches as British Gambia, Portu- 
guese Guinea, Liberia and Sierra Leone. The whole 
of the Niger above Say is French, and nearly the 
whole of the country in the great bend of the river is 
claimed by her; and, as a matter of fact, the dis- 
puted area is very small. It consists of a patch be- 
hind the British Gold-Coast and German Togoland, 
mainly composed of the Kingdom of Mossi. Great 
Britain claims some of the territory behind Ashanti, 
and within the last few months France and Germany 
have come to an agreement as to the limits of Togo- 
land. The whole region to the west of this, included 
in the basins of the Niger and the Senegal, are French 
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and all the territory embraced in the northern bend 
of the Niger. This is known as the French Sidan, 
with the exception of the most westerly portions, 
Senegambia. Like the Niger territories this region 
is densely populated and capable of great commercial 
development. The French Sahara probably covers 
1,500,000 square miles, and Senegambia and the 
French Sfidan close on halfa million square miles. 
Further south, on the equator, the French Kongo 
extends from the coast along the north side of the 
Kongo River, north to Lake Tchad, and east to the 
water—parting between the Nile and the Kongo. 
These limits, by arrangements between France, Ger- 
many and the Kongo Free State, are beyond dispute. 
They include an area of some 560,000 square miles; 
but France is not satisfied with this. She declines to 
accept the eastern boundary, and during the last five 
years has been making strenuous efforts to extend her 
sphere into the Bahr-el-Ghazal district—one of the 
abandoned provinces of the Egyptian Sfidan, and in- 
cluded in British East Africa in accordance with the 
agreement between Great Britain, Germany and Italy. 
These agreements, France declares, are not binding 
upon her; and at the present moment the relations 
between France and England are in a state of tension, 
because an expedition, under Captain Marchand, is 
reported actually to have reached the Nile, and es- 
tablished itself at Fashoda, while another French ex- 
pedition from Abyssinia has completed, or is endeav- 
oring to complete the French connection between the 
West and East Coasts. Some three years ago it 
was declared in the House of Commons that any at- 
tempt on the part of France to establish herself on 
the Nile would be regarded as ‘‘an unfriendly act.’’ 
It is here, then, and on the Niger, that the final crisis 
in the partition of Africa has been reached. The 
eagerness of France to find a footing on the Upper 
Nile is intimately associated with the position of Eng- 
land in Egypt, which, as all the world knows, is bit- 
terly resented by the French. Egypt is nominally 
under the suzerainty of Turkey, but is practically in- 
dependent, or, rather, under the tutelage of England. 
Under the guidance of England an attempt, so far 
successful, is being made to regain the lost provinces 
of the Egyptian Sfidan, so long terrorized by the 
Khalifa. Anadvance has been made to within meas- 
urable distance of Khartiim; if that stronghold should 
be taken, it would mean the defeat of the Khalifa. 
Doubtless no time would be lost in establishing an 
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Darffir and Bahr-el-Ghazal. If the Frenchare found 
to be actually established in the last-named province, 
and if no compromise can be come to, then a crisis 
will have been reached which will affect not only the 
partition of Africa, but the peace of the world. These 
Egyptian Sfiidan provinces cover an area of some 8¢c0,- 
ooo square miles, while that of Egypt proper, from 
the Desert to the Red Sea, is about 400,000 square 
miles. To the west of Egypt is the Turkish territory 
of Tripoli and Fezzan, to the south of which is a por- 
tion of the Sahara, at present unannexed, and with 
the exception of the Tibesti Highlands, a hopeless 
desert. This unannexed area probably covers about 
800,000 square miles; on its southern border is the 
semi-civilized Sfidan State of Wadai, at present inde- 
pendent, but which ultimately, no doubt, will be 
claimed by France. 

Just at the mouth of the Red Sea, opposite Aden, 
France has a block of territory, Obok, estimated to 
cover 50,000 square miles, its only value being that 
it commands Abyssinia. Partly by conquest and 
partly by international arrangement France is in un- 
disputed possession of Madagascar, which with neigh- 
boring islands covers an area of about 280,000 square 
miles. Altogether, then, the acknowledged claims of 
France in Africa gives her the enormous area of about 
3, 300,000 square miles, much of it sand. 

Germany, which may be said to have begun the 
scramble, came off with an area much less than the 
other two Powers. However, unlike the others, she 
began fifteen years ago with nothing, and now has 
undisputed possession of about a million square miles. 
In Southwest Africa, where she began her acquisi- 
tions, her possessions—Damaraland and Namaqua- 
land—by arrangement with England, cover 322,450 
square miles. Except in the north, it is doubtful if 
this half-desert country can ever be of much value. 
Germany's greatest African territory is in East Africa, 
marching with British East Africa in the north and 
with Portuguese East Africa and British Central 
Africa on the south. It includes the southern half 


of the Victoria Nyanza and the eastern shore of 
Tanganyika. 


It has about 400 miles of coast-line. 
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The possession is undisputed, based on arrangements 
with England and Portugal, Zanzibar and native 
chiefs 1885-'90. It only remains to settle a few de- 
tails with England as to the southern boundary. At- 
tempts with varied success have been made to estab- 
lish plantations in the north of the territory; but at 
present the bulk of the country is untouched, and 
much of it is just a stage beyond desert; it covers 
385,000 square miles. On the opposite coast, be- 
tween French Kongo and the British Niger territory, 
Germany possesses an area of over 190,000 square 
miles in the Kamerun, which extends eastward into 
the interior some 400 miles and north through 
Adamawa to Lake Tchad. By arrangement with Great 
Britain and France the limits of the German conces- 
sions are practically settled, and the country, which 
is thickly populated, is in a fair state of development. 
German Togoland is a long, narrow strip on the Gold 
Coast. By an agreement with France in 1897, its 
limits as respects French Dahomey have been settled, 
and the colony may now cover about 25,000 square 
miles. 

But to the west of this and to the north of Ashanti 
is a neutral zone as between Germany and England, 
which remains to be adjusted. About this there is 
not likely to be much difficulty; and it is not proba- 
ble that unless through some cataclysm or cession 
by the other Powers the German area in Africa will 
ever exceed the million square miles. 

When the scramble began Portugal put in enor- 
mous claims for an ‘‘empire’’ across the continent 
between Angola and Mozambique. This was made 
short work of by England and the Kongo Free State; 
and her possessions have been restricted to a long 
strip on the East Coast, with a wedge along the 
Zambesi, and a much bigger block on the West Coast 
between the rivers Cunene and Kongo. The actual 
jurisdiction of the Portuguese, especially on the east, 
hardly extends beyond the coast. In Portuguese 
West Africa, as has already been pointed out, the 
region to the west of the Upper Zambezi is claimed 
by the British South African Company; meantime a 
provisional agreement exists pending the final settle- 
ment. On the Guinea coast all that remains of Por- 
tugal’s old possessions is a small strip of 14,000square 
miles south of the Gambia; she also retains the Cape 
Verde Islands and St. Thomas. Altogether the Af- 
rican possessions of Portugal cover only 750,000 
square miles. 

The Kongo Free State, which practically coincides 
with the enormous basin of the river Kongo, is the 
creation of the Berlin Congress of 1884-85. Its boun- 
daries are defined by international agreements with 
the leading Powers concerned, dating from 1884 to 
1894. It covers 900,000 square miles, and has a pop- 
ulation of, probably, 30,000,000 native Africans. By 
a convention with Great Britain in 1894 a strip along 
the west of the Albert Nyanza and the Upper Nile 
was leased to the King of the Belgians. This strip 
extended much further than it at present does; but, 
under pressure from France, the King gave up the 
northern section. The Kongo Free State possesses 
the most magnificent series of waterways on the con- 
tinent. 

There is only one other Power largely interested in 
Africa, tho that interest has been lately largely dimin- 
ished. Italy could not resist the example of the other 
great Powers. She had long had an eye on Tripoli, 
but France virtually warned herto keep her hands off 
that. So long agoas 1870an Italian trading house had 
obtained the cession of a spot of territory on Assab 
Bay, near the mouth of the Red Sea, asa coaling sta- 
tion, In 1882 Italy took active possession of this spot, 
and in 1883 she began to extend her territory north- 
ward until in 1888 she reached Cape Kasar, north 
of the port of Massaua, 650 miles north of 
Assab. Had Italy been content with this strip, and 
used it as a basis of commercial operations with 
Abyssinia, all might have gone well. But she was 
ambitious far beyond the limit of her means. She 
would needs conquer Abyssinia. Space prevents us 
entering into details. Suffice it to say that after 
long-continued operations, Italy met with disas- 
trous defeat, and is now confined to the limits of her 
strip on the Red Sea about 88,500 square miles, and 
Abyssinia has asserted its independence. But she 
was not content with Abyssinia. By various con- 
cessions Italy obtained a footing in Somaliland, to 
the north of the river Juba, and claimed an area 
here of 335,000 square miles. She has not formally 
renounced this, but as a matter of fact she must give 
itup. At present with the aid of the French Prince 
Henry of Orleans and the Russian Colonel Leontieff, 
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Abyssinia is preparing to sweep the whole of Somali- 
land and Gallaland within her grasp; and it is stated . 
that England has even consented to give up more than 
half her territory on the Gulf of Aden. At present, 
then, Italy’s effective claim is limited to the area of 
Eritrea, as her Red Sea strip is named, 

Besides the block, Rio d’Oro, already referred to, 
on the Sahara coast, Spain possesses the Canaries, 
Tetuan in Morocco, Fernando Po and one or two 
other islands, and a patch on the Guinea coast—al- 
together about 3,800 square miles. Liberia, the 
negro Republic, is still nominally independent, tho 
France has cut down her territory to 14,600 square 
miles. Through the jealousy of the several Powers 
interested—Spain, France, Germany and England— 
Morocco still remains unannexed, tho it is to be 
hoped, for the sake of its wretched inhabitants, that 
that will not be for long; it covers an areaof 220,000 
square miles. 

The general result of our examination of the parti- 
tion of Africa may be summarized briefly in the fol- 
lowing table, in which an approximate estimate is 
given of the area claimed by the different European 
Powers and that which may still be regarded as in- 
dependent: 

Square miles. 


SEES eet ee eyes peers 3,300,000 
CepRt SRM os oe eek vsees eastern 2,300,000 
RoOTUNG Soba ck chs sisis's ais sci a Ss Kvawn gs 925,000 
Kongo Free State......2........ccseees g00,000 
SMMEMUEN obs ok ogunk 4s aeuccmnna ai aans o 750,000 
Italy (including Somaliland)........... 420,000 
REP G GR. SBR Cisse cess So vscucsres: Net ees 214,000 
Boer Republics...............ceseseseee 168,000 
PD POMIIA 5 oo ose ess seadds Selaswagees 195,000 
PIG 05 54:59 bape 65s 5 dee stesestuneen 220,000 
IED coir aise o che esha Vee os seen meee 14,600 
Turkey (Egypt* and Tripoli).......... 800,000 
Mahdi’s territories..................005 650,000 
MUON ii sich se ccec shws ped Os coos a ROR 150,000 
Unannexed Sahara.......... ssesesess 800,000 
ON See th eee ites cas nghssscceuasaeer ens 68,000 

Total Africa. ......00sssssnivisd 11,874,6co 





* Including regained territories on the Upper Nile. 


At present these are little more than figures. It 
has been pointed out that the final crisis in the parti- 
tion of Africa lies between France and Great Britain 
on the Niger and on the Nile. Whether the one suc- 
ceeds or the other, in gaining its-point, will not ma- 
terially affect the figures in the above table; but the 
result may have a very important bearing on the 
commercial and social development of the continent. 
It is not my business in this article to discuss the 
value of the various areas claimed by the different 
Powers; but, in conclusion, I may be allowed to point 
out one interesting fact. In the whole of Africa’s 
nearly twelve million odd square miles there are prob- 
ably not more than 1,200,000 whites to 150,000,000 
natives. Of the former 750,000 are in Africa, south of 
the Zambezi, and over 300,000 in Algeria and Tunis, 
leaving 150,000 for all the rest of the continent. South 
Africa is the one section of the continent which 
may become the home of generations of Europeans, 
and in this respect England has fared best of all the 
Powers. Of the continent between the tropics, all 
experience up to the present goes to show that it can 
never be colonized by white races, but must be de- 
veloped by the natives under white supervision. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The British Empire in Africa. 
BY W. T. STEAD, 
Eprror oF THE “‘ Review or Reviews.”’ 

Less than forty years ago it was a commonly re- 
ceived doctrine among British statesmen that Africa 
was worthless. A select Committee of the House of 
Commons inthe early sixties, reported that the set- 
tlements on the West Coast of Africa cost more than 
they were worth, and recommended the gradual 
abandonment of thecountry. Even in the seventies 
there were eminent men who argued earnestly in fa- 
vor of the abandonment of the whole of South Africa, 
with the exception of a coaling station at the Cape 
of Good Hope. But a change came o’er the spirit 
of the British dream when, in the early eighties, they 
saw all the nations of Europe prepare to take part in 
a passionate scramble for the Dark Continent. That 
which they despised and wished to throw away in 
the sixties, became in the nineties the coveted ob 
jects of Imperial ambition. Now, when the century 


is closing, the pick of the continent is colored Brit- 
ish Red. ~ 

British Africa can be variously described—geo- 
graphically, politically, ethnologically and religiously. 
But the simplest definition is this, all Africa that is 
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comfortably habitable by white men is under the 
British flag or under British protection. And again, 
everything in Africa that pays dividends lies with- 
in the sphere pegged out for John Bull by his adven- 
turous sons. Wherever in Africa you find land in 
which white-skinned children can be bred and reared, 
you will find it lies within the British zone. And 
wherever there is in Africa any paying property, that 
also will be found to be within the same sphere of in- 
fluence. All of Africa that is habitable and all of 
Africa that pays its way, that is British Africa. 

The other nations have scrambled for John Bull’s 
leavings. France, for instance, has annexed the 
Sahara. In her West African colony of Senegal every 
fifth European is a French official. Germany has an- 
nexed 320,000 square miles of desert in the south- 
west and 400,000 of semi-tropical land in the east; 
but they have more officials than colonists, more sub- 
sidies than dividends. Portugal has quite an empire 
of malarial marshes onboth coasts. Belgium hasthe 
Kongo Free State, a magnificent empire in the heart 
of tropical Africa which needs {£80,coo a year 


subsidy from Belgium to keep it from bankruptcy, | 


and which, notwithstanding the subsidy, hasrunupa 
debt of over £8,000,000. Italy, the last to join in 
the scramble, has nearly come to grief over her Afri- 
can adventure. Africa stands solely on the debit 
side of the account of every European nation but one, 
and even in the case of Britain the entries to the bad 
are neither few nor small. 

British Africa may be described in another 
way. Wherever you find a good harbor in Africa or 
a navigable river or a great inland lakethere you may 
be sure the British flag is not far off. The Kongo is 
the only great African river which does not enter the 
sea under British protection. The Kongo was opened 
up, boomed and made accessible by Mr. Stanley, a 
British explorer; and its waters are as free to the 
flags of all nations asif they were British. The only 
harbor in Southern Africa that is worth having which 
is not British is Delagoa Bay, and John Bull to this 
day ruefully recalls the fact that he only lost that by 
allowing it to be sent to arbitration before a tribunal 
which took more account of musty little deeds of a 
remote past than the necessities of the living present 
The only harbor on the soutawest coast, the natural 
port of German Southwest Africa, is Walfisch Bay, 
where a British sentry stands on guard under the 
shade of the Union Jack. Wherever navigable water 
is, there the descendant of the old vikings recognizes 
his Fatherland even in the heart of Africa. Of the 
great lakes which lie in a long string from the Zam- 
besi to the Nile, there ‘s not one on whose shores 
there is not a British possession. Even the smaller 
lakes, such as Lake Tchad, seem to attract the sea- 
rovers of the Northland. 

There is less objection taken by the other Powers 
to this extraordinary monopoly of the ocean gates of 
a continent because no other Power believes that its 
interests demand that it should admit all the world 
to its markets on equal terms with its own subjects. 
The British may be right or they may be wrong. 
They make no claim to superiority of altruism to 
their neighbors. Their policy is undoubtedly 
prompted by self-interest; but British self-interest 
takes the form of opening all British pc ‘sessions 
freely to the traders of the world, whereas -he self- 
interést of other nations leads them to impose differ- 
ential and prohibitive duties upon the goods of for- 
eign competitors. Itis not surprising that the second 
vote of all the nations is given to Britain. So rigor- 
ously is this rule enforced that the Imperial Govern- 
ment ruthlessly rejected the proposals made by Mr. 
Rhodes, which tended, in the remote future, to the 
imposition of heavier duties on foreign than on Brit- 
ish made goods. Britain has now occupied Egypt 
for fifteen years, but so far has she abused her oppor- 
tunity to close the Egyptian market upon her rivals 
that the comparative volume of British trade to that 
of other nations is less to-day than it was before the 
country was occupied. 

Another reason why British rule has spread so rap- 
idly is because England alone among the nations 
carried to Africa the principle of religious liberty 
conjoined with religious propaganda. British Africa 
is the product of three forces—British conquest, 
British trade and British missions. And of the three 
the first counts for the least and the last for the 
greatest factor in expansion of Britain in Africa. 
The Roman Catholic priests sent out by the Portu- 
guese in olden days were zealous butintolerant. The 
Roman Catholic priests sent out by the Freethinking 
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field. The few German and Swiss missionaries have 
been too few to leave much mark on the conti- 
nent. But British missionaries have been every- 
where the pioneers of empire. The British frontier 
has advanced on the stepping-stones of missionary 
graves. Deduct the missionary from the sum total 
of the forces which havecolored the African map red 
from Table Mountain tothe Zambesi, and the Empire 
disappears. It was David Moffat, the missionary, 
who led the way into Central Africa from the south. 
It was his dauntless sonrin-law, the missionary 
Livingstone, who pierced the heart of the Dark Con- 
tinent in which he laid down his life; and it was Mof- 
fat’s successor, the missionary Mackenzie, who se- 
cured the open road from the Cape to the Zambesi 
along which Cecil Rhodes subsequently marched to 
empire. 

It is true that Britain did not first go to Africa to 
convert the heathen. It is a melancholy fact that 
her first relations with the African continent were 
those connected with the slave-trade. The West 
Coast was, in the sixteenth century, the great em- 
porium of the traffic in human beings. The first 
form of the scramble for Africa took the shape of a 
keen competition among the sea-faring nations for 
the profitable business of buying negroes cheap in the 
Gulf of Guineaand selling them dear in the West Indies 
and in the Southern States. The slave-trade began 
in Elizabeth’s reign. It was not findlly extirpated 
till our century. On the wholethe ships of Europe 
are estimated to have transported ten million Afri- 
cans to the American continent. Europe was the 
middleman in this traffic of the continents. Africa 
sold, America bought. It was a rude system of emi- 
gration by which the overflow of the Old World was 
discharged upon the New. Of the 100,000 dusky 
and involuntary emigrants who were transported 
across the Atlantic every year, about 30,000 sailed 
under the British flag. Britain, like the other na- 
tions, had her foot planted on the West African 
coast, not to colonize but to buy slaves. The first 
European settlements were little more than the 
African counterpart of Castle Garden—barracoons 
where the expatriated ones from the interior were 
.mustered before their shipment to their ultimate 
destination. As wars were frequent in those days 
and every man had more or less to fight for his own 
band, the French, the Dutch, the Portuguese and 
the British studded the coast with forts, a few of 
which still remain, altho their original use has long 
since disappeared. After the slave-trade was sup- 
pressed in 1808, the prosperity of the Guinea Coast 
dwindled, and it was many years before the trade in 
gin and other alcoholic drinks revived the fortunes of 
the West African merchants. Then the scramble for 
markets recommenced. The Germans, who mapu- 
facture the cheapest intoxicant, entered the field. 
The soldier came to the rescue ofthe trader. Britain 
twice sent an armed force to dictate terms in the 
capital of Ashanti. The French crushed Dahomey, 
despite the army of Amazons, and bickering about 
the respective limits of the hinterlands of the three 
Powers has been going on ever since. 

In West Africa the British possessions are none of 
them colonies in the sense of being territories in 
which ‘Britons settle and found families to rear up 
new nations. The climate forbids that. The only 
white men on the coast are officials, traders and mis- 
sionaries. Sierra Leone, long known as the White 
Man’s Grave, was but typical of the whole of the 
group of West African possessions. 
sions may be thus described. 

1. The Gambia, a Crown colony, governed by an 
administrator appointed by the Colonial Office in 
London, is chiefly notable because it commands the 
mouth of the river Gambia, the only West African 
river navigable by ocean-going steamers. Its exports 
consist almost entirely of ground-nuts, which are 
crushed for their oil in France; its imports, gun- 
powder, gin, cotton and sugar. Population, 13,000; 
revenue, £25,000; exports and imports, £225,000. 
First discovered by the Portuguese; founded by the 
British in 1686. 

2. Sierra Leone was ceded to Britain in 1787 by the 
native chief, to form an asylum for destitute negroes 
in England. It was, therefore, a colony proper, 
founded to receive emigrants. Many liberated slaves 
were settled there. The colony stretches along 180 
miles of coast-line. Its trade consists of exchanging 
palm-oil and palm kernels for hardware, cotton, 
gunpowder, tobacco and spirits—a Crown colony, 
with governor appointed by the Crown. 


These posses- 


Revenue, 


French Republic have only recently arrived on the £110,000; exportsand imports, £940,000, Attached 
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to the colony there is a protectorate over about 
20,000 miles in the neighborhood. 

3. The Gold Coast stretches about 250 miles along 
the coast, and extends some 300 miles into the inte- 
rior, with an indefinite hinterland. It was first 
founded by a chartered company; the settlements 
were transferred to the Crown in 1821,’ In 1874 they 
were constituted a separate colony, with a governor 
appointed by the Crown. Population, 1,500,000, of 
whom 150 are Europeans; revenue, £240,000; im- 
ports and exports, £1,570,000; exports, gold, ivory, 
copal, palm-oil, rubber; imports, cotton, alcohol and 
hardware. 

4. Lagos, like Sierra Leone, is a colony and a pro- 
tectorate. It was the headquarters of the slave-trade. 
Then it became a great missionary center. In 1861 
it was taken over by Britain, and in 1886 was estab- 
lished as a separate colony, with a governor of its 
own. Exports palm-oil and kernels, and imports 
chiefly cotton goods (£270,000), spirits (£106,000), 
and tobacco (£25,000). Population, 2,000,000; reve- 
nue, £140,000; exports and imports, £1,900,000. 

5. The Niger Coast Protectorate covers the whole 
coast from Lagos to the German possessions in the 
Kameruns, except the mouth of the Niger. Gov- 
erned by a Royal Commissioner, Protectorate es- 
tablished in 1885. Recently its authority was carried 
further inland by an expedition, which suppressed 
human sacrifices in Benin city. Exports, palm-oil, 
kernels, rubber, ebony and ivory; imports, cotton, 


cutlery and coopers’ stores. Revenue, £150,000; 


‘imports and exports, £1,600,000., 


6. The Royal Niger Company. This chartered 
company, with a capital of £1,100,000, has estab- 
lished the most prosperous of all the West African 
colonies. It is practically sovereign over the whole 
of the Lower and Middle Niger. 


It has its own army 
and fleet. 


It makes treaties, levies war, conquers ter- 
ritory? suppresses the slave-trade, and, in short, exer- 
cises sovereign authority over the wealthiest and 
most populous region inall Central Africa. The Niger 
Company is much more rigorous in restricting the 
sale of rifles and of spirits into its possessions than 
any other British colony. North of latitude 7, all 
import of spirits is interdicted, and elsewhere so high 
a duty has been charged that the import of rum and 
gin has dwindled to one-fourth what it was before the 
charter was granted. Exports, rubber, palm-oil, 
ivory, gunsand hides; imports, cotton, woolens, silks, 
hardware, salt and earthenware. The chief man is 
Sir George Taubman Goldie, the Cecil Rhodes of 
West Africa, a quiet, determined little man, with a 
genius for government, whose word is law atnong 
30,000,000 of Africans, and who, when that word is 
not obeyed, teaches the disobedient with Maxim guns 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. 

When we pass from West Africa to East Africa we 
come toa totally different class of possessions. Prop- 
erly speaking, Britain possesses nothing in East 
Africa. All that is British on the East Coast until 
you come to Zululand, is denominated Protectorate. 
In a protectorate there is less direct government by 
Britain. In a Crown colony the laws are made and 
administered by the Government, In a protectorate 
the British undertake to protect the native authorities 
from foreign attack, to put down the slave-trade, to 
restrain internecine war, to open up trade routes, to 
maintain a kind of Roman peace; but otherwise the 
inhabitants are left very much to do as they please. 
Protectorates are looked after by commissioners who 
are also Consuls-General. They are appointed by 

he Crown. British domination in East Africa began 
in our own times. For half a century and more the 
natives of India crossing the sea had established 
themselves in business largely as money-lenders in 
Zanzibar. But no European Power had planted its 
foot on the equatorial East. In 1888, however, 
thanks chiefly to the enterprise of a Scotchman, the 
Imperial British East Africa Company was formed 
and incorporated by Royal Charter. It received per- 
mission to accept a lease, to administer territories 
lying between the Indian Ocean and the great equa- 
torial lakes. This chartered company never paid. 
‘*You cannot run a fort on coffee planting,” 
Mr. Rhodes. 
else.” 


said 
‘*Gold or diamonds can do it—nothing 
So after a time the company was wound up, 
receiving £250,000 for its assets, and the task of ad- 
ministering its million square miles was undertaken 
by the Imperial fort. This was in 1895. Its sphere of 
influence was then divided up into the following pro- 
tectorates: 

1. The East African, capital Mombasa, the finest 
harbor on the East Coast. 
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2. Uganda, the pearl of Africa, discovered by 
Mr. Stanley, snatched by Captain Lugard from the 
hands of the French, and now in the throes of a mu- 
tiny, is the cockpit of Central Africa. Heathens, 
Protestants and Catholics are always struggling for 
the mastery. . It is the land of romance.and of the un- 
expected. It commands the northern shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza and the head waters of the Nile. 

3. The Witu Protectorate is a small tract of land 
governed by a Sultan, with a British Resident, at the 
mouth of the river Tana. 

4 Zanzibar, the great commercial entrepot of 
Eastern Africa. Population of the island 250,000. 
Exports and imports of the port, not including 
transhipments in harbor £2,400,100 per annum. 
Governed by a Sultan, under a British Commissioner 
since 1890, 

5. Nyassaland. This is now called the British Cen- 

tral Africa Protectorate. It is an appendage to Lake 
Nyassa, It is approached by the Zambezi, and is 
notable as theseatof the Blantyre mission station, as 
a thriving coffee plantation, and as a scene of almost 
continual warfare against the slave-traders. 

Of all the regions now administered by the British, 
those of East Africa supply most elements of adven- 
tureand of romance. There we see white men from 
the Northern European seas, using the fighting men 
of Northern India in order to establish a Roman 
peace among the black races of Central Africa. Eu- 
rope uses Asia us her sword to civilize Africa, These 
regions are continually witnessing scenes that recall 
the adventures of Ivanhoe or the warlike prowess of 
the Lion Heart; but the Knights Templar of to-day 
wear white felt helmets and use Maxims, steam- 
boats, locomotive engines, and the printing-press as 
their instruments of conquest. On Lake Nyassa there 
are two gunboats, and in East Africa the British 
Government is spending three million sterling in con- 
structing a railway 600 miles long, which will® place 
the seaboard in direct railway communication with the 
heart of Central Africa. Three thousand coolies have 
been.employed.on the line since January, 1896, and 
the rate of construction is now said to be about half 
a mile a day. 

We now come to the most important section of 
British Africa, that which lies at the southern ex- 
tremity of the great continent. It is only in this 
southern section that the British race is founding 
colonies properly so called. Inthe lofty plateaus of 
Southern Africa the climate is so delightful that the 
country is becoming the sanatorium of the Empire. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes himself was first sent out to the 
Cape’in the forlorn hope that South Africa might en- 
able him to throw off the consumption that appeared 
to have seated itself on his lungs. Olive Schreiner 
declares that after one has breathed the air of the 
Karoo the air anywhere else seems thick and heavy. 
There is champagne in its atmosphere. It is not only 
the climate that is attractive. South Africa has been 
for the past twenty years the great El Dorado of the 
world. No other continent has ever produced within 
such narrow limits such a Golconda as the diamond 
mines of De Beers, such a-storehouse of gold as the 
Rand of Johannesburg. Out of the blue clay at 
Kimberley there have been dug, in the last twenty 
years, diamonds which have been sold for £70,000,- 
ooo. Out of the Reef below Johannesburg gold has 
been brought to bank of the value of £50,000,000. 
The annual output is approaching £10,000,000, and 
before the Rand is exhausted it is calculated gold 
valued at £450,000,000 will be brought to bank. Be- 
hind the Diamond Fields and golden Johannesburg 
lies the land of Ophir of Rhodesia where, as yet, mi- 
ning operations have only just begun. Greatef, how- 
ever than diamonds and more valuable than gold is 
the master of diamonds and of gold. South Africa is 
chiefly famous as the pedestal of Cecil Rhodes, the 
most conspicuous and commanding personality which 
the British colonies have produced in our generation. 
The limits of space allotted to these articles render 
it impossible to describe, except in the briefest detail, 
the great divisions of Residential Africa. But before 
entering upon the detail of the provinces it is neces- 
sary to say a word as to the general location of the 
whole. SouthAfrica is all British with the excep- 
tion of the German protectorate over the desert re- 
gion in the southwest, and the narrow strip of Portu- 

guese territory that cuts off the Transvaal and Rho- 
desia from the sea. The Germans have no port. 
The Portuguese have two—Beira and Lourengo Mar- 
quez on Delagoa Bay. With these exceptions all 
South Africa, from the Cape to far tothe north of the 
Zambezi, lies under the sheltering protection of the 
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British flag. Within the British influence are the 
two Boer Republics of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State. These republics are absolutely free 
from any interference in their internal affairs from 
without. They have the protection without the tax- 
ation or the authority of the Empire. Sooner or 
later they will abandon their attitude of isolation and 
unite with the colonies by which they are surrounded. 


_ As Mr. Rhodes recently declared: ‘‘ Altho we human 


atoms may divide this country, nature does not. 
Nature does not and the Almighty does not. Whether 
in Cape Town, in Durban or in Rhodesia the interests 
are the same. The languayes are the same. Those 
who form these States are the same, connected in 
their family and domestic relations and the like;. and 
any one who tries to separate them in that feeling 
and action is doing an impossible thing.’’ South 
Africa one and indivisible from Table Mountain to 
the great Equatorial lakes is the idea of Cecil Rhodes; 
and when Cecil Rhodes thinks, thoughts are things. 

The premier colony in South Africa, that of the 
Cape, has now extended itself so far up-country 
that its title is a misnomer. Originally discovered 
by the Portuguese, it was first colonized bythe Dutch 
in 1652. Fora hundred years it was little more than 
a naval station, with a back country useful for the 
settlement, where native labor was plentiful and na- 
tive land could be had if not for the asking then for 
the shooting.” When the French Revolutionary wars 
broke out, the exiled Prince of Orange made over the 
Cape tothe British, who promptly took possession in 
1796. They gave it back, however, at the Peace 
of Amiens, in 1803; but when war broke out again 
it was recaptured by the British, in 1806, and it has 
never since passed out of their possession. The 
Dutch to this day are in a majority of the agricultural 
population, not only in the Boer Republics but in 
the Cape Colony itself, When the British came their 
ideas as to the rights of slaves to freedom offended 
the conservative Boers, who trekked northward to 
lands where the divine right of slavery was not inter- 
fered with, and the meddling Britishers would not be 
able to interfere with their peculiar institution. But 
many of the Dutch remained behind, and to this day 
the farming interest in the Cape is substantially 
Dutch. The natives were tolerably thick on the 
ground at first; but the coming of the white men 
thinned them off. The Hottentots and Bushmen are 
vanishing like the Maori and the Australian aborig- 
ines. Far different was the case of the Kaffir, the 
sturdy child of the great Bantu race. In him the 
white man, whether Dutch or British, has encoun- 
tered a man as vigorous as himself. The Bantu is 
not dying out. Heis increasing and multiplying and 
replenishing South Africa. The black and white 
races are flourishing side by side, and the great ques- 
tion of the future is, how their mutual multiplication 
may be so ordered as to leave room for both. Cape 
Colony has been continually extending its frontiers 
northward. 

For a long time it halted at the Orange River; but 
when it had taken over the Diamond Fields it began 
a northward march, which is now halting for a time 
on the southern frontier of Matabeleland. Its area 
is 275,000 square miles. Its government is demo- 
cratic. The Crown appoints a Governor and High 
Commissioner; but the right of the Colony to govern 
itself through its own representatives is almost as ab- 
solute as that of any State in the American Union. 
There are two houses of Parliament, both elective; 
the Legislative Council consists of 23 members,- the 
House of Assembly of 79. The franchise is not 
denied to the natives on the ground of color; but the 
representatives are all white. 

The population of Cape Colony in 1891 was 1,600,- 
ooo, of whom only-380,000 were white. The Dutch 
dwell in the country, and preponderate in the Western 
province. The English flock to the towns and are 
strongest in the East. There are about 3,000 miles 
of railway built or building. The chief exports in 
1896 to the United Kingdom were: Diamonds, 
£4,500,000; wool (sheep), £2,330,000; wool (goat), 
£490,000; ostrich feathers, £490,000; copper ore, 
£300,000. Altogether the total exports amounted to 
£17,000,000, while the imports were about £18,000, - 
000. 

The central feature of South Africa is its moun- 
tainous plateau. At about 150 miles from the sea- 


board the mountains rise in a lofty table-land, which 
stretches over 1,0co miles northward. 
table-land Europeans live and thrive. 
The colony of Natal was first colonized in 1824 by 
The Boers tried to effect 


It is on this 


a handful of Englishmen. 
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a lodgment in the country, but were beaten by the 
Zulus who occupied the land, and shortly after the 
Governor of the Cape formally annexed Natal to the 
Cape. It lies fronting the Indian Ocean with a sea- 
board of 180 miles. Durban is the only port. Ithas 
420 miles of railway which, as is usual in South 
Africa, are owned and worked by the Government. 
The area is about 20,000 square miles, its population 
540,000, of whom not 50,000 are white. There are 
40,000 Indian coolies, but the enormous majority of 
the population are Zulus. The countryis mountain- 
ous, fertile and healthy. 1t contains coal, and yields 
tropical produce. Its exports in 1896 included wool, 
£600,000; coal, £100,000. Its imports were 
£6,400,000, but most of these were for the Trans- 
vaal. The exports were only £2,000,000. 

Between Natal and the Cape there are the two 
native locations, or reserves, of Basutoland and Pon- 
dolund. The latter was annexed to the Cape quite 
recently. Basutoland is a native State of 250,000 
population. The chiefs govern their own people, sub- 
ject to the control of the British Commission. Basu- 
toland is 10,000 square miles in extent, has a delight- 
fui climate, is well watered, very mountainous, and pro- 
duces great quantities of cattle and of grain; revenue 
£45,000 pounds; exports and imports, £300,000. To 
the north of Natal lies Zululand, chiefly famous for 
the war of 1879. It was not annexed until 1887, 
when part “of the territory had been taken by the 
Boers. It is very largely kept as a native reserve, 
Europeans being only permitted to settle in onedis- 
trict. It is technically described as a British terri- 
tory governed by a Resident Commissioner and chief 
magistrate under the Governor of Natal. 

The two Republics of the Transvaal and of the 
Orange Free State lie between Natal and the north- 
ward extension of the Cape Colony. The Orange 
Free State is an inoffensive pastoral community of 
Boers. The Transvaal wasa great ranch. It isnow, 
thanks chiefly to the extraordinary gold reef on which 
Johannesburg stands, one of the greatest gold-pro- 
ducing countries inthe world. It is an anomaly and 
an anachronism. Nowhere else in the whole world 
is an overwhelming majority of English-speaking 
men governed by a minority, speaking a foreign 
tongue, without any voice in the framing of their own 
laws and without any rights as citizens. It will pass, 
and the Transvaal will take its natural place in the 
federation of united South Africa. 

Qn the west of the Transvaal stretches the vast ex- 
panse of the Protectorate of Bechuanaland, now trav- 
ersed by the railway to Matabeleland, which is, how- 
ever, but small compensation for the rinderpest 
which has swept off the herds of South Africa. 

To the north lies the land of controversy and of 
mystery, the famous Charterland of Rhodesia, a ter- 
ritory many times larger than the German Empire, 
which has been reclaimed from savagery to coloniza- 
tion and civilization by the genius of the only million- 
aire with imagination which the century has brought 
forth. The British South African Company, which in 
1889 received a Royal Charter authorizing it to develop 
and administer the lands lying between Bechuana- 
land and the Zambezi, was the creation of Mr. 
Rhodes’s brain. Mr. Rhodes, the Diamond King of 
South Africa, had a soul above diamonds. He saw 
that the territory lying north of Bechuanaland 
would be snapped up by the Germans or secured for 
ranching by the Boers trekking from the Transvaal. 
He conceived the idea of creating a joint stock com- 
pany with a capital of two millions and more which 
would enable him ‘‘to paint the African map British 
red” all the way up to the Zambezi. The Imperial 
Government absolutely refused to expend a pound on 
any such enterprise. Mr. Rhodes undertook to raise 
the money and todirect the operation. The Govern- 
ment believing, as they said, that such a chartered 
company could ‘‘relieve Her Majesty’s Government 
from diplomatic difficulties and heavy expenditure,” 
granted the charter. 

Then Mr. Rhodes set to work. He put his own 
money into the Company, and others, inspired by a 
similar enthusiasm, joined theircapital to his. On 
June 28th, 1890, the pioneer expedition of 200 
Europeans and 150 laborers, accompanied by 500 
mounted police, set out to take possession of the 
Land of Ophir. They cut a road for 400 miles 
across the country, established posts and stations; 
and at last were disbanded at Fort Salisbury on Sep- 
tember tIgth, having established themselves in 
Mashonaland at a net cost of £89,285, 10s. od. with- 
out firing a shot or spending a life. Settlers in 
search of gold poured into the country. Tofeed them 
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it was necessary to open a way to the sea at Beira, 
and this brought them into sharp collision with the 
Portuguese. The difficulty was arranged by a con- 
cession for the construction of a railway from the 
sea to the upland held by the Company, over which 
goods can be brought without paying any other tax 
but atransit duty of three percent. The minesin Ma- 
shonaland were in full work when a new difficulty 
loomed on the western frontier of the new colony. 
Lobengula, the Chief of the warlike Matabele, was 
urged by his young warriors to allow them to flash 
their spears on the newcomers. He resisted for a 
time; but at last he gave way. An zmfz threatened 
the miners with destruction. Mr. Rhodes instantly 
took action. Placing £50,000 to the credit of the 
Company, he ordered Dr. Jameson to raise and equip 
an expeditionary force and to march on Buluwayo, 
Lobengula’s kraal. One little force, 1,227strong, of 
whom only 672 were whites, marched from the east; 
another of 445 of the Bechuanaland police came 
from the south. Against them Lobengula hurled 
first 5,000, then 7,000 of his best fighting men. They 
dashed themselves to pieces against the British /aager. 
Buluwayo was captured, Lobengula fled, and Mr. 
Rhodes found himself in possession of Matabeleland. 
His force had only lost 84 men killed and 55 
wounded. The total cost of the war was only 
£113,488 2s, 11d. This was in 1893. The success 
was too brilliant and too complete. It tempted Dr. 
Jameson to essay the daring raid on the Transvaal, 
which in the early days of 1895 led to so overwhelm- 
ing a disaster. Not only was Dr. Jameson's force 
made prisoners, but the Matabele, seeing the country 
denuded of its usual garrison, rose in revolt. Then 
the Imperial authorities were compelled to intervene, 
and send up troops to assist the colonists to hold 
their own against the insurgent natives. Mr. Rhodes, 
aJtho in disgrace, and stripped of all his offices, was 
still the master of the situation. The natives trusted 
him and accepted terms of peace on his guaranty. 
After the suppression of the revolt the constitution 
of the Charter was modified so as to place the con- 
trol of the armed forces of the Company in the hands 
of a representative of the Crown. 

The future of Rhodesia, which covers a region of 
750,000 square miles stretching from the Transvaal 
to Tanganyika, depends upon the quantity of paying 
gold that may be discovered. Plenty of auriferous 
mineral exists, but until the stamps needed to crush 
the ore can be brought up, nothing can be said posi- 
tively as to the fate of the millions which have been 
invested under the egis of the Chartered Company. 
Mr. Rhodes himself is as confident as ever in the fu- 
fure of the country that bears his name. It will, he 
believes, yield good dividends as well as good politics 
—but of the two he is much more anxious about the 

"latter. 
~ History is still in the making in South Africa; but 
unless all past experience fails us asa guide to the 
probabilities of the future, the hold on South Africa 
now acquired by the English-speaking race will never 
be relaxed. The Cape is the key-stone of the arch 
of the British Empire. Without the coaling stations 
at Simon’s Bay, steam communication between Brit- 
ain and Australia would be difficult, if not impossible. 
Hence the retention of the Cape, and all that is neces- 
sary to the safety of the Cape, is one ofthe few things 
which, if threatened, the British at home and over- 
sea regard as necessary to fight for without discussion 


and without phrase. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The German Empire in Africa. 


BY F. BLEY, 
Late District Governor IN East AFRICA, AND MEMBER OF THE 
GerMAN East AFRICAN Society. 


IT was the political principle of the German Gov- 
ernment up to very recent times not to seek colonial 
aggrandizement. Prince Bismarck took possession 
of African lands mainly because of their possible 
worth, as objects of future barter. A colony had 
been founded in southern Brazil by a union of patri- 
ots in Hamburg as early as 1848; but this idea of 
obtaining a transmarine outlet for surplus German 
enterprise fell in abeyance with so many other popu- 
lar ideals of that revolutionary year. 

The nation lived to see the axiom set up that the 
flag of the Fatherland was to follow, not precede 
German merchantmen or pioneers, and to hear from 
the lips of the Imperial Chancellor, Count Caprivi, 
that ‘‘the worst thing that any one could do to Ger- 
many would be to give it the whole of Africa.’’ 

In contrast to this view stands the opinion of the 
men who are practically active in colonial affairs; 
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they believe that the future of the German race will 
be determined essentially upon the soil of Africa. 
And, indeed, it is only necessary to glance at the 
map of the great Dark Continent, and contemplate 
the historic struggle of the Low German Boers against 
the aggressive tendencies of Great Britain, to find 
a support for this hypothesis. 

The Germans received the accounts of Krapf, 
Mauch, Rohlf and Schweinfurth, their native explor- 
ers in Africa, with skeptical indifference. On the 
other side of the canal the English greeted the dis- 
coveries of Burton, Speke, and even those of Stan- 
ley, as self-evident facts, saying to themselves, in 
accordance with their wonted material sense, that 
the interior of Africa could not be a sun-parched 
desert, possibly because mighty rivers flowed down 
from the interior, and products were brought away 
from it by traders. 

It the English Government did not at once seize 
the territory thus recognized as fertile and valuable, 
the reason lay in the fact of its having its hands full 
at the timein other parts of the world, as well as in 
the fact that it remained in ignorance of the change 
which had taken place in the German character under 
the guidance of Prince Bismarck, From a people 
given up to romantic idealism, a nation of iron- 
like hardness of will had been evolved, which, when 
the partition of Africa began, was to demand its due 
share of spoils and conquests: 

England looked on while Germany acquired Afri- 
can territory in the east and west with surprise and 
good-natured mockery at first. But whenit saw that 
the land-rat had not fallen into the water by acci- 
dent, but knew how to swim and intended to keep 
on, British envy was aroused. And by degrees it has 
learned to see in Germany a power which it is des- 
tined to encounter henceforth, not only in the Dark 
Continent, but in every other part of the world. 

In the beginning this jealousy was exerted with 
some success. From longitude 48 east, around Cape 
Guardafui to Rovuma, Dr. Peters had laid claim to 
the coast-lands in the name of Germany. And if 
German diplomacy had acquiesced in his pians, the 
flag of Germany would be waving to-day over 
Uganda and the palaces of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
Instead of this the Government signed one treaty 
after another, allowing that which had been ac- 
quired de facto to become a subject of dispute and 
the claims of others, while the German people in the 
ingratitude it showed to the founder of its East Afri- 
can colonies, proved once again its want of insight 
into the historic task of helping to extend civiliza- 
tion. 

Fortunately, that part of East Africa which was 
assured to Germany is the more valuable one. Its 
boundaries inclose an area of 885,000 square kilo- 
meters, which is to say an area twice as large as the 
German Empire. In this territory lie Lake Tangan- 
yika, Lake Victoria and the north side of the Nyassa. 
The wonderful summit of the ice-covered Kiliman- 
jaro sends from its fountain sources the clear, spark- 
ling rivers of the Pangani, while the rivers Wami, 
Lungerengere and Kingani have their origin in the 
wooded sides of Usagaraand Ukami, which remind 
one of the mountainous region of the Hartz and the 
Salz Kammergut. 

The Rufiji River is navigable for boats of 2% 
meters displacement as far as the Pangani Cataracts, 
and the seaboard of this province is the richest in 
harbors ofall the East African coast. 

The natives, who belong essentially to the Bantu 
race, are divided into several branches with various 
traits. On the whole they are tractable, and may be 
trained to work if they are treated with justice and 
humanity. Noris a certain superior intelligence and 
capacity for reflection wanting to them. It happened 
more than once during my sojourn among them that 
their chieftains expressed a sense of their own native 
want of the talent fororganization. ‘‘It 1s good you 
are here, lord,’’ the chieftain in my station, Usun- 
gula, declared often. ‘‘ You understand things better 
than wedo. Look at this house. It is made of the 
clay of our earth and with the hands of our bodies; 
but it was your head that gave to it regularity and 
great size. You take the ax to labor, and the hatred 
of brothers you allay by treaties of peace. Youalone 
are lord, and it is well. Each of us strove to be mas- 
ter, and none was. But youare rich; you have pieces 
of shining silver, and the caravans bring you more 
continually for our people. Wewent in rags, and 
hunger ate at our vitals in the wet seasons of the 
year. We have clothes now in our huts as fine as 

those of Arabic traders, and we possess bright rupees 
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with which to buy us goats and fowls and rice when 
we are hungry. You are lord, for you knew how to 
order all things so as to make them flow even and 
smooth as the little rains.”’ 

In regard to its soil, East Africa affords considerable 
variety, as is evident, indeed, that it must, by reason 
of its topography. ‘here are no mighty primeval 
forests, such as cover the mountain districts of Cey- 
lon and Sumatra; but the wooded mountain districts 
of Usambara, Usagara, Ukami and Ukonde, as well 
as its boundary districts of Kilimanjaro, are well 
suited for plantations to be carried on after the man- 
ner of those of the Dutch; whilein the bottom-lands, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, and certain kinds of spices, 
flourish luxuriantly. 

The capital of the province of Dar-es-Salaam, in the 
point of construction, isa pattern city, and, what is 
the chief thing, the plantations of Usambara are ma- 
king brilliant progress. The coffee raised there is 
rapidly winning a market for itself. In short, there 
can exist no doubt but that German East Africa will 
succeed before long in furnishing valuable agricultural 
products in exchange for the productions of German 
industry. Our capitalists perceive this too, for they 
are investing more and more in East African stocks. 

Many of the original African products are doomed 
to fall away, and ultimately to entirely disappear. 
Copal will probably begin to be furnished from the 
far interior after the supply has been exhausted on 
the coast-land, and continue to be an article of trade 
for some years tocome, copal-trees being found in- 
land, indicating the existence of this fossil gum 
there. But the days of the ivory trade are numbered; 
it must end with the vanishing of the elephant herds. 
This, tomy mind, is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, for with the passing away of these herds will 
cease the brutal hunting of the natives as slaves to 
carry tusks; and, possibly, the few remaining animals 
may then be trained for beasts of burden, aselephants 
are inIndia. With no more slave raids there will 
likewise end the internecine wars which have hin- 
dered the natural increase of the native population 
hitherto. In the long run the negro comprises the 
chief wealth of Africa. The advance of civilization 
and its need for increasing quantities of manufac- 
tured goods depends upon the multiplication of pop- 

ulation, 

East Africa has an advantage over all tropical 
provinces belonging to Germany, in possessing in the 
high lying district of Uhehe and the border moun- 
tains of the Nyassa moist meadow-lands in which the 
usual unhealthy conditions of equatorial latitude are 
neutralized by an Alpine-like climate. 

The present Governor intends, with the aid of in- 
fluential corporations, to make use of this most fa- 
vored locality by establishing a peasant settlement 
therein, in which case I hope the settlement will de- 
vote its energies, not to raising grain, but to breeding 
cattle, raising ostrich herds, and the like, after the 
manner followed by the Boers in the Orange Free 
State... The climate and soil of the Nyassa district 
and Uhehe resemble those of the Free State in all 
particulars. What will be the result of the trans- 
planting of a colony of white men to these mountain 
regions is an open question. Everything appears fa- 
vorable to the increase of the Caucasian race there. 

The prospects for the future in the two other chief 
possessions of West Africa are similar to those of 
German East Africa, except, indeed, as to what con- 
cerns the two last mentioned districts. In Togo and 
Kamerun the hinterland had been allowed to be de- 
plorably cut into, and partly cut off, by other Powers 
lt was above allin the Togo treaties that the German 
Government erred gravely, inasmuch as, for the spe- 
cious gain of a strip of coast twenty-five kilometers 
long, it relinquished the piece of territory which con 
nected its possessions with the Niger River. Borgu 
and Gurma were ceded to France, and with the con- 
cession the expansion of German influence was relin- 
quished toward the north. The land which remains 
in our possession, however, is most valuable. - It is 
traversed by a double range of mountains, which rise 
abruptly from an undulating plain, and give origin to 
numerous rivers which flow from their sides to the 
coast—the Mono, Huaho, Sio, Tojie, and the tributaries 
of the Vulta: Kalagba, Djavoe, Deine, Konsu, Asu- 
koho and Oti. The great Volta itself flows through 
the highland in a broad valley, and is navigable from 
Kratji on downward. 

Togo could be reckoned among the countries of the 
Southern Hemisphere as far as the climate is concern- 
ed, for the season of maximum heat corresponds 
with the Northern winter, and that of minimum 
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heat to the Northern summer, The coldest months 
are those of July and August. The principal products 
of the soil are brought to the trading factories that 
have been established in the province by native ne- 
groes, who compose a branch of the Siidan negroes, 
and possess the same enegetic traits which distinguish 
the Sfiidanese. 

Among these products are palm-tree-oil and nuts, 
copra,cocoanuts, gutta-percha and ivory. Plantations 
also of coffee and Manzhot Glaziovii have been laid out. 

Still more favorable than Togo seems to be the 
situation of the plantations in Kamerun; for the 
mountains of the province draw near the coast, and 
their western slope affords, in its soil of decayed lava, 
with plentiful rainfalls, the most excellent conditions 
for the cultivation of cocoa and coffee trees. Over 
haif a million of cocoa-trees already stand on this 
slope, and new plantations are about to be started. 

The other products are the sameasin Togo. Inthe 
south a kind of coffee bush has been discovered, 
which may, perhaps, obtain importance some day as 
a staple article. 

German Southwest Africa presents quite different 
conditions, being of a sub-tropical character, and 
suitable for European immigrants. It is the last ter- 
ritory acquired by Germany. Herr von Liideritz 
bought it in the year 1883, without knowing much 
about it, and placed it under the protection of the 
Imperial flagship ‘‘ Leipsic’’ in 1884. 

It appeared to be of little worth, The coast, 
which stretches from Cunene to the Orange River, 
that is to say from a Portuguese to an English col- 
ony, is not merely inhospitable, it is dreadful. Sand- 
dunes squat like bands of crouching Titans on it and 
shift from place to place, burying all beneath them. 
The only harbor, Angra Pequefia, affords but a bad 
connection with the interior, and Walfisch Bay with 
its tolerable inlet into Damaraland, was in the hands 
of the all-grasping English. So the acquisition of 
Southwest Africa appeared a poor enough bargain, 
and Germans generally took it for granted that the 
wandering sand-hills could not so much as supply a 
turtle with water and food to keep it alive. But 
Liideritz bethought himself of the fact that a flourish- 
ing export trade in ivory, ostrich feathers, gums, 
skins and horns, had been carried on from this coun- 
try as late as 1860; and, granting that the game in 
the meanwhile might have become exterminated, still 
the grass-lands must remain which had supported it. 
Besides, as late as the development of Kimberley, 
in 1872, large numbers of cattle had been shipped 
from here to the country of the Boers. Hence fertile 
lands must lie somewhere, and Liideritz thought he 
recognized them in the highlands of the interior. 

Unfortunately he met with his death on an explor- 
ing tour, and before he had had the time to convey 
his own growing conviction of the immense worth of 
Southwest Africa to his countrymen at home. The 
Government was so ignorant that it felt embarrassed 
and annoyed over the need of settling with the heirs of 
the courageous man, and regarded the offer of a syn- 
dicate in 1885 to purchase the Liideritz family claims 
as a favor to the State, Its inadequate protection, 
furthermore, and its ill management of the province, 
encouraged the English to stir up the natives to re- 
bellion; and these political difficulties discouraged, 
of course, money investment. Southwest Africa, in 
short, was considered for a long time as a very bad 
job; and Count Caprivi appears to have been pre- 
pared to cede it to England in 1890, whenever an 
opportunity should occur, It was public opinion 
chiefly which saved the province to the German 
Crown; for the scientific reports of travelers slowly 
and surely aroused the people to a sense of its poten- 
tialities, as well as the determination to hold for 
themselves what they had acquired. The Govern- 

ment, in the meantime, however, had unfortunately 
granted two charters to English companies—one to 
what is known as the Southwest African Company, 
in 1893, and a second to what became the South Af- 
rican Territories Land Company, in 1895; and these 
had to remain in force henceforth to the disadvan- 
tage of German interests. At the present time the 
province can boast of an energetic and circumspect 
Governor. Major Leutwein not only facilitates im- 
migration, but propeses to domesticate it by obtain- 
ing subsidies for the importation of such German 
women asare suitable to become the wives of German 
pioneers. 

These settlements are not to be thought of as small 
farms, with careful tillage of the soil, like the farms 
of lowa and Wisconsin, for example, but as resem- 
bling rather the ranch farms of Texas. Gardens and 
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orchards, of course, will be cultivated in the vicinity 
of the trading and military posts, for the better wel- 
fare of the inhabitants; and there are prospects of 
some of the more fertile sites along the valley slopes 
being turned into vineyards and tobacco plantations. 
But the main occupation of the settlers must be cat- 
tle breeding for long years to come. 

Southwest Africa has a paradisiacal climate; noth- 
ing can surpass it. Altho the land lies two-thirds in 
the Tropic Zone, and only one-third in the Temper- 
ate Zone, the local configuration is such that the 
temperature is everywnere moderate, except in the 
district of Cunene and a few inland sections. The 
air of the broad, upland plains is pure and dry, and 
the juicy verdure is encouraged into luxuriant 
growth by the brilliance of the southern sun. Al- 
ternating with the heat of the day is a coolness of 
the night which benefits both man and beast alike. 
Hoar-frost is no infrequent occurrence, and heavy 
dews form during all the dry season. The rainy sea- 
sun falls in December and January, and brings show- 
ers that fill the beds of the rivers full to their brims. 
In summer the lower streams dry up, but the water 
courses under the sand at no great depth, and breaks 
out wherever there is a rift, making puddles and 
small ponds. Irrigation is an easy task, and, when- 
ever it shall be applied on a large scale, will trans- 
form vast tracts of waste land into pasture grounds. 

As to that one great drawback of the country, the 
so-called rinderpest, it is already being overcome. 
Applied science is sure to put an end to the plague 
and further infection from it. 

Less likelihood exists of the province getting rid of 
the moral hindrances which the bureaucratic dis- 
position of the Government is laying constantly in 
the way of its free development. I reckon among 
these the systematic attempt which is kept up to ex- 
clude Boers from the country. Is it from an appre- 
hension of their spreading a spirit of Republican in- 
dependence therein? The Boers are, indeed, intract- 
able in their half-civilized devotion to the idea of 
political liberty; but, at the same time, they compose 
the best conceivable material for what may be termed 
a colonizing plant. They are industrious, temperate, 
tough in body, and, above all, experienced particu- 
larly in just those things which pertain to South 
African farming and cattle raising. It is the very 
element which is needed by Germany to aid in settling 
its new African lands. 

The present deprivation which the Government’s 
action lays upon the colony, however, is not the only 
one; still more to be regretted is likely to be the 
future consequences that must flow from neglect of 
Boer good will and welfare. The struggle between 
the Dutch and English in South Africa, would be 
accelerated to an end, if a power like Germany 
afforded open aid to the Dutch. At present the 
Boers wish to become neither German nor English; 
but they will be unable to resist subjection in the long 
run of time; and as natural affinity will draw them 
ultimately to the lap of Germany, the better will it be 
for the Germans, the more wide-spread and prosper- 
ous they have become. The Government ought to 
leave no stone unturned to encourage its subjects to 
try to understand and appreciate the peculiar ways 
and opinions of the Boers. The future of the white 
race in Africa depends upon the rapidity with which 
a mutual understanding between the two Teutonic 
branches of it can be developed. 

The German Government may be bronght to per- 
ceive this, and to let minor political considerations 
drop into abeyance, in order to adjust its policy in 
accordance with the one great question at stake. 
But at present its task appears to be to seek colonial 
aggrandizement fer se; it is even emulating Great 
Britain in encouraging colonial commerce,eall of 
which is a great step in advance beyond its former 
indifference to matters colonial. The final compre- 
hensive grasp of the subject of African colonization, 
however, from the point of view of the political future 
is still wanting. At least no evidences of such grasp 
of the subject are visible as yet to men working in 

Africa. 

In conclusion, a word may be added in respect to 
railways in the German African provinces. In East 
Africa a road extends from Tanga to Korogwe, and 
will be carried to the Kilimanjaro. Two other roads 
are planned, one from Dar es-Salaam through Usa- 
ramo, Ukami, Usagara to the Victoria Nyanza, an- 
other from Rufiji to the Pangani Falls. 

In Southwest Africa there is a railway from Swa- 
kopmund to Windhoek. 
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The French Empire in Africa. 


BY M. PAUL GUIEYSSE, 


Deputy anp Ex-MInisTFR OF THE COLONIes. 


TWENTY years ago Stanley descended the Kongo, 
and thus opened its immense basin to European cu- 
pidity. The carving up of the Black Continent has 
nearly been completed, tho its consequences may still 
give rise to many discussions. But the sphere of ac- 
tion of each of the invading nations is now clearly 
traced, and the difficulties that spring up from time 
to time are due to a narrow sentiment and a misun- 
derstanding of true economic interests, which lead to 
an attempt to substitute artificial limits for rational 
and natural ones. 

The present century has witnessed the geograph- 
ical conquest of Africa. To speak only of the north- 
ern regions, which are naturally subject to French 
influence, it may be recalled that a Frenchman, 
Caillé, was the first to penetrate, in 1828, into mys- 
terious Timbuktu. At the same moment Clapper- 
ton, the Scotchman, discovered Lake Tchad and So- 
koto, while Bath, in 1850, and Nachtigal, in 18609, 
explored the regions of the middle Niger to Lake 
Tchad, and thence to the Nile. Lenz reached Tim- 
buktu in 1880, and Flatters, following out the plans 
of Duveyrier, fell before the attacks of the Tuaregs, 
while striving to connect Algeria with the Sfidan. 
The grand divisions of North Africa were settled. 
The French expeditions into the basin of the Upper 
Niger were about to begin and to continue without 
interruption down to the present day by the ‘joining 
of the Sfidan with Dahomey, while a mission, under 
the command of Captain Marchand, connected the 
French posts on the Kongo and the Ubangi with the 
Nile. 

France is one of the earliest nations established on 
the western coast of Africa. The Dieppe factories 
there rival those of Portugal as regards age. As 
early as 1626, the Senegal region attracted the tra- 
ders of Normandy, one of whose companies bought 
the islet, situated at the mouth of the Senegal 
River, which became St. Louis. Under Louis 
XIV the Royal Company took possession of the 
whole coast, stretching from the Bay of Arguin to 
Gorée, and these territories were declared to belong 
to France by the Treaty of Nimeguen. Trade in 
gums, hides and ivory brought good returns. But 
the European traders were stationed only along the 
coasts; as was the case in fact, till recent years, all 
the way to Gabfin. A few small 'fortified store- 
houses sufficed to protect the traders against the 
treachery of the native chiefs, 

In 1697 the Governor of Senegal, André Brue, 
went up the river, entered into negotiations with the. 
chiefs along the banks, and concluded with them 
treaties of commerce and friendship. But the wars 
in Europe caused the colony to fall into the hands of 
the English, who lost it, retook it, but, finally, ceded 
it to France in the general peace of 1815. It was not 
till 1854 that the enterprise began by André Brue 
could be taken up seriously by the real creator of 
Senegal, General Faidherbe. 

The inhabitants of the region belonged to various 
races. On the right bank were the Trarza Moors, 
an almost white race, mingled with half-breeds and 
blacks, one of the results of slavery. Successive 
treaties had succeeded in getting them to abandon 
the few settlements which they had on the left bank. 
An agricultural and pastoral people, their interests 
commanded them to live in peace with us. On the 
left bank and in the upper valley were pressed to- 
gether the Puls or Fulahs of a dark red hue, who 
came from the East and who were shepherds and 
merchants; the Toucouleurs, half-breeds, farmers for 
the most part; and many negroes, pushed back by 
the Puls, and with no definite past history, but 
under Mohammedan influence, either through force 
orsimply through contact, and, like the Toucouleurs 
given up to fetichism. The Woloffs were in major- 
ity in these negro races. They are the most intelli- 
gent and are very good laborers, so that there is 
every reason for us to cultivatetheir good will. 

The most profound peace now reigns through this 
region, with no danger of its being broken, and, con- 
sequently, prosperity is increasing daily. The railroad 
from St. Louisto Dakar passes through fertile fields 
where scarcely two years ago military acts of repres- 
sion were necessary. But when Faidherbe wished to 
proceed to the occupation of Upper Senegal, he had 
first to break the power at Medina, of the Toucouleur 
Marabout, El Hadji Homar, whose empire extended 
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from Lake Tchad to Senegal, and who, by terror- 
izing and fanaticizing the inhabitants, hoped to be 
able to push us back into the sea. 

Since then the advanee of French influence in 
those regions has been more or less rapid, but always 
continuous. The negro empires rise up in a night, 
and melt away quite as quickly. Based on the mo- 
mentary power and ascendency of a Marabout, they 
disappear with him. The grand influence of Tim- 
buktu, which was once exerted over the whole upper 
and middle region of the Niger basin, had a solid 
reason for its existence; for the geographical position 
of the city made it the commercial center of all the 
surrounding regions, and causes it to survive its politi- 
cal renown which exists no longer. The Empire of 
Ahmadon, son of El Hadji Homar, was no exception 
to the general rule. 

The expeditions of Borgnis-Desbordes, Gallieni 
and Archinard, pushed back, but not without con- 
siderable difficulty because of the feeble means at 
their disposal, the bands of pillagers and devastators 
occupying the right bank of the Niger. The last of 
these chiefs who exists only by terrorizing and massa- 
cring the inoffensive inhabitants, is Samory, who 
has recently won such an unenviable reputation 
by betraying and assassinating an officer sent to 
confer with him. Heis now carrying on his opera- 
tions on the confines of Sierra Leone, Liberia and the 
Ivory Coast, being driven more and more into a cor- 
ner. Anend must be put to this bandit, who yearly 
sacrifices a hundred thousand unfortunate beings in 
order that he may preserve his power. 

The Niger, once in our possession and joined by a 
chain of forts and soon by a railroad to Senegal, the 
rather inaccessible region of Futa-Jallon, which was al- 
ready under our protectorate,ought to become an an- 
nex of our possessions. This is now the case. Senegal 
is connected directly with our colony on the Ivory 
Coast. The settling of the boundaries with the little 
English and Portuguese colonies of Gambia, which 
are little else than indentures into our territories, and 
especially with Sierra Leone and Liberia, has now 
been brought about by definite treaties, so that 
France is at last free to advance into the Upper 
Niger region by way of Senegal or by the new route 
in process of construction, which starts at Konakry, 
on the coast, and passes along the Futa-Jallon 
country. 

The Upper Niger, which resembles the Nile in its 
periodic and fertilizing overflows, waters a wonder- 
fully rich region inhabited by peaceable dwellers who 
ask only to live in quiet and security and who could 
promptly repair the evils caused by the devastators 
from whom we have delivered them. This region, 
which is within our reach, has a great future before 
it. This is proved by the whole history of Timbuk- 
tu, of which we have lately come into possession 
without any resistance; in fact, with the complicity 
of its inhabitants whom we have thus delivered from 
the tyranny of the Tuaregs. 

Timbuktu is on the confines of the desert and the 
great commercial center for all the products brought 
there by the camel caravans and other means of trans- 
port of the neighboring or distant tribes. Tho its 
trade has considerably fallen off, it is rapidly picking 
up again, a trade which, at the beginning of the 
present century was still valued at more than twenty 
million dollars annually. The security which it will 
now enjoy under France will soon restore to the town 
its old importance. 

The chief scourge of the Sahara and at the same 
time the conductors of the Timbuktu caravans are 
the Tuaregs, who are beginning to feel their depend- 
ence on us since our discovery of the grand reservoir 
lakes which play for the Niger the same part, in fact, a 
still more important one, that the ancient Lake Meeris 
did forthe Nile. The important town of Bassikunu 
wnich these lakes separate from Timbuktu has 
just been taken possession of and the vast region of 
which it is the capital has become our territory. This 
whole country is destined to enjoy a wonderful fu- 
ture provided peace can be preserved, so that it be- 
comes the interest and duty of France to protect the 
inhabitants against allincursions which, in fact, are 
becoming more and more rare. 

The Niger region has become an object of cupidity 


to all the nations which had, but a short time ago, | 


simple trading posts along the coast of the Gulf of 
Guinea. The destruction of the bloody despots of 
Dahomey and Ashanti by France and England, 
has been an inestimable benefit to all the peaceable 
peoples of the interior. But France occupies a pre- 
ponderant position in these regions. By means of 
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her_ Ivory Coast Colony her possessions extend to the 
Kong States, traversed a few years ago for the first 
time by Binger, and which are the center of the cam- 
paign against Samory. Our frontier line on the 
west, in the direction of Liberia and Sierra Leone, has 
been fixed by treaties, and on the east, where lie the 
English Gold Coast Colony and the German Togo, a 
few concessions have brought about a similar result; 
so that we are now in complete possession of all the 
territory lying between these colonies and the course 
of the Niger. The actual occupation of these lands 
was brought about only a few months ago. Scarcely 
had Lieutenant Hourst of our navy accomplished the 
whole descent of the Niger than the expeditions 
which had started simultaneously from the Sfidan and 
Dahomey, under Lieutenant Voulet and Captain 
Baud, effected a junction, after having established 
posts in all the principal centers of the Niger region. 
But one point remains unsettled—fixing the northern 
boundary of French Dahomey between that colony 
and the English Lagos. This is in fact ‘‘the Niger 
question,” which is now occupying the attention of 
the French and English Foreign Offices. 

While Stanley was finishing the general explora- 
tion of the Kongo, and the King of the Belgians was 
bringing about the formation of the Independent 
Kongo State, Brazza, going up the course of the 
Ogove, reached by the Alima, an affluent of the 
Kongo, Stanley Pool, where he founded Brazzaville. 
This was the origin of the French Kongo State, 
which is in communication with Lake Tchad by the 
navigable river Shari and with the Nile by the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. 

The important results which the future has in store 
for this part of Africa, and the grave differences aris- 
ing on every side, caused the bringing together of 
the Berlin Congress, which regulated these various 
difficulties. One of the principal of these decisions 
was the proclamation of the free navigation of the 
Kongo and Niger Rivers, and a declaration that a 
tax must be levied on all nations alike which used 
these rivers, these moneys to be employed for the 
general expenses of administration, etc. France 
gave her full consent to this regulation, and it is the 
realization of this stipulation that she firmly demands 
to-day in the case of the Niger. 

The course of the Niger is interrupted at Bussa, 
north of Dahomey, by rapids which render naviga- 
tion very difficult. Furthermore, the claims—I may 
almost say, the reprehensible acts—of the Royal 
Niger Company, have rendered access to the river 
almost impossible for Europeans. France has unfor- 
tunately shown, in the treatment of this affair, a fee- 
bleness or a negligence which is greatly to be regret- 
ted, and which does but little credit to our diploma- 
cy. The abandonment of the Mizon Mission at Yola, 
on the Upper Binue, south of Lake Tchad, and of 
the Aremberg post created by Toutée, on the right 
bank of the Niger below Bussa, were acts of culpable 
condescension to England. 

During the past year these faults have been partly 
repaired by the arrival at Bussa of Lieutenant Bre- 
tonnet, ot the French Navy, who has been received 
in a friendly manner by the Chief of that region. It 
is absolutely indispensable that we ho-d this town in 
order that the French Niger region may have a prac- 
ticable communication with the sea. At this moment 
a commission is settling the question of the boundary 
line between Dahomey and Lagos. France cannot 
abandon the results obtained by Decceur, Toutée, 
Bellot and so many other of her noble sons. France 
and England will not fall out over details; but we 
occupy those regions legally, by treaties with the 
native chiefs and, effectively, by the planting there of 
our standard. It will be dangerous for the English 
to disturb us. We have yielded too often to English 
pretensions. When we decide to speak to England 
in a firm tone, especially when we have justice on 
our side, she will have to give way. 

To sum up the situation in the Niger region, it 
may be said that this magnificent result may now be 
considered accomplished; the whole vast territory is 
French up to the recognized limits of the foreign col- 
onies. There is but one shadow in the picture, Sa- 
mory, who cannot, however, hold out much longer. 
He once disposed of, prosperity will then reign, with- 
out serious danger of any interruption, throughout 
these five districts, which ask only to be left to live 
in peace under our protectorate and whose intelligent 
inhabitants appreciate with feelings of real joy our 
gentle influence, 

Quite other are the peoples over whom France 
tules in her Kongo State. There begin the regions 
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which, along with those of Guinea, were so long the 


inexhaustible source whence were drawn the slaves for 
the Antilles and America; and the reports of Speke, 
Burton, Livingstone and others have shown at the 
price of what monstrous cruelties and massacres the 
trading Arabs, who exploited the eastern part, ob- 
tained the slaves necessary fur the transporting of 
ivory and other merchandise. It was none too soon 
for the Belgians and French, who occupy the whole 
basin of the Kongo, to put anend to this horrible 
state of things. The way of proceeding of the two na- 
tions is quite different, for while we hear too often of 
conflicts and revolts in the Free State, it may be per- 
mitted to point out that France has only a few hun- 
dred Senegalian soldiers on the Kongo and its chief 
affluent, the Ubangi. 

The first tribes one meets in these Kongo regions 
on leaving the coast are genuine savages, always at 
war with one another, often cannibals, but who can 
be easily managed if strict rules of justice and equity 
are observed. The men are good only as carriers and 
paddlers, and areas yet incapable of performing regu- 
lar labor. But this can be changed by a slow and 
continual effort on our part. The further you recede 
from the coast, greater and greater becomes the 
primitive barbarity. But when, by the Shari River, 
which empties into Lake Tchad and along whose 
waters float our steam-launches, or by the Ubangi, 
you approach the districts under Mussulman influ- 
ence, the situation improves, 

In passing around Lake Tchad, whose western and 
southern shores are partly within the zone of the in- 
fluence of the English of the Niger and of the Ger- 
mans of Kamerun, the French possessions are found 
to be brought into contact with the Sfidanese or 
rather Saharian regions, great stretches of territory 
which are often but deserts, and whose rare inhabit- 
ants, the Tuaregs, still inspire great fear. By the 
Ubangi River one reaches the States of the Sultans 
Rafai and Zemio, with whom we are on friendly 
terms on account of our common interests. In giv- 
ing them our support, we enable them to exert an 
influence over those confused masses who participate 
in the Mahdist movement and to resist them. It was 
through the aid of Zemio that Marchand was able to 
reach the basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, to descend one 
of its watercourses, and at this moment, doubtless, 
gunboats, flying the French flag, float on the Nile at 
Fashoda. Abyssinia is not far away. It must not 
be forgotten that the Harrar Railroad, whose con- 
struction is begun, and whose prolongation toward 
the interior is simply a matter of time, starts from 
our possessions of Djibouti, on the Gulf of Tad- 
jurah, at the entrancetothe Red Sea. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the consequences to Egypt and the 
Egyptian provinces of the Upper Nile which will 
spring from this road. 

Nothing need. be said of Algeria and Tunis, as 
they are under a regular administration, and, in this 
respect, may almost be classed among European 
nations. It must be admitted, however, that there 
always exists the danger in those regions of a revolt, 
dueto Mussulman fanaticism, which has grown all the 
more arrogant as a result of the shameful feebleness 
of what is called oddly enough ‘the Concert of Eu- 
rope.’ Tottering Morocco, which is kept standing 
only because of the rivalries between the Powers, may 
play at any moment an important part ina general 
uprising, which would spread as faras Tripoli. But the 
further France penetrates into the Sahara, occupying 
new oasesand making fresh treaties with the Tuaregs, 
who are so hard to win over, but whocan be depend- 
ed upon having once given their word, the greater is 
the probability of obtaining in these northern parts 
of Africa a state of stability and security. When 
one has to do with religious fanaticism, force alone 
must be courted upon. By showing that a revolt 
will be repressed without pity, a check may be put to 
a movement for the starting of one. 

As regards the great island of Madagascar, it stands 
so without Africa proper that I simply mention it 
here in passing. It is a world apart. 

-Will the French know how to make the most of 
the vast domain which is now open to them in the 
Black Continent? The changes at present going on 
in the French public mind are happily very signifi- 
cant. Colonial expansion inthis country was checked 
by the wars ofthe Revolution and the Empire. But 
a movement in that direction has now most decidedly 
set in again. Just as under the ancient régime the 
younger sons of noble families sought their fortune 
in foreign parts, so now the children of the bour- 
geoisie not being able to find occupations at home, are 
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beginning toturn their faces toward the colonies. May 
my fellow-countrymen recover that old spirit of initia- 
tive and reriew that early taste for colonization which 
produced such brilliant results, always bearing in 
niind that it was not Frenchmen who lost their colo- 
nies but the miserable governments which they too 
long permitted to exist. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


The Independent Kongo State. 


BY LIEUT. CHARLES LEMAIRE, 


Ex-Commissioner oF Tite Equator District oF THE Konco State. 


THE astonishing creation of avast free State, which 
has, in twenty years, completely changed the great- 
est river basin of the world, till then profoundly 
buried in darkness and barbarism, and made ita land 
of order and civilization—this astounding transforma- 
tion is due to the will of a single man. Before mount- 
ing the Belgian throne, the then Duke de Brabant, in 
a volume entitled -‘ The Complement of the Work of 
1830,’’ pointed outin the most elevated language the 
necessity for Belgians to have a colony beyond the 
seas. Become King, this same prince, Leopold II, 
now sovereign of the Independent Kongo State, 
turned his attention forthwith toward carrying out 
this dream of many years. 

In 1876 the King brought togetherin his palace the 
Brussels Geographical Congress, composed of well- 
known men of learning, geographers and explorers 
of all nations. This was the origin of the Interna- 
tional African Society, whose aim was to create an 
uninterrupted chain of stations from the eastern 
coast to the great lakes discovered by Livingstone, 
This meant the penetrating into equatorial Africa 
from the east, as all attempts from the west had 
failed. 

The best known of these expeditions from the west 
was that placed by the English Admiralty under the 
orders of Capt. James K. Tuckey. In 1816 Tuckey 
went up the Kongo to a distance of some 170 miles, 
but lost eighteen men in four months, which seemed 
to check further attempts in that direction, 

On August oth, 1877, a man arrived at the mouth 
of the Kongo and said: ‘‘It is now 999 days since I 
left Zanzibar. I have seen all the lands known to 
the Arabs of the East, and during 281 daysI have 
traversed countries which no white man ever saw 
before. I have sailed along over 1,500 miles of a 
wonderful river and, by making a détour of some 150 

- miles, ] have been able to pass around forty cata- 
racts.”’ 

The man who told this wonderful tale was Stanley, 
who had thus completed the discoveries of Living- 
stone, and who, in order to solve the problem of the 
Kongo, which could not be approached from the 
west, had taken it at the other end and had de- 
scended from Nyangwe to Banana, telling of his 
thirty-two fights which he had had with cannibals 
.along the unknown river, of the seven equatorial 
Cataracts (to-day Stanley Falls), of the thirty-two 
falls, of terrible privations, deaths, massacres, etc. 

For the third time Africa had now been crossed 
from the Orient tothe Occident. After Livingstone 
and Cameron, Stanley had traversed those regions 
marked on the maps as ¢erra cncognita. Doubtless 
an enthusiastic welcome awaited the brave adven- 
turer. Not at all. Europe pretended to see in 
Stanley signs of an impostor and mistrusted him. 
But he inspired confidence in the King of the Bel- 
gians and from this confidence was to spring the fu- 
ture State of Kongo. 

In 1873, atthe suggestion and under the auspices 
of Leopold II, the Committee for the Study of the 
Upper Kongo was formed. Its purpose was to do 
on the West Coast what the International African So- 
ciety was endeavoring to accomplish on the East 
Coast. This new organization also determined to 
foster commercial development, which is the best way 
to get into contact with the negroes. 

An expedition, whose aim was the study-of this 
whole question in detail andon the spot, was imme- 
diately organized and placed under the orders of 
Stanley, who, in 1879, again appeared at the mouth 
of the Kongo, and set to work to perform the duties 
assignedhim. These duties were to examine into the 
navigability of the river and its affluents, to enter into 
peaceful commercial and political relations with the 
natives to secure territorial concessions, to establish 
posts, conclude treaties, to learn what were the ex- 
ploitable riches of the region, to decide what lines of 
artificial communication could be opened, and par- 
ticularly to find out if it would be possible to link, 
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by means of a railroad, the Atlantic Coast with the 
river system of Central Africa. This program re- 
veals the long-cherished dream of Leopold I1—the 
desire to create an outlet for the industrial activity 
of his people, to spread the benefits of civilization by 
means of commerce and labor, and to found, without 
the effusion of blood which characterized earlier con- 
quests in Africa, a grand, rich colony that, later, 
could be handed over to Belgiiim. 

Full of enthusiasm, Belgian officer's begged to join 
the expedition, and, accompanied by them, Stanley 
sailed up the noble river and its branches, making 
treaties and dropping along its banks his agents, 
whom he inflamed with his own enterprising ardor. 
And in the footsteps of these bold pioneers followed 
missionaries, scientists, merchants, and, curiously 
enough, even tourists, some of whom were so filled 
with enthusiasm for the enterprise that they asked to 
be allowed to share its dangers and hardships along- 
side of the Belgians. Such, for instance, was 
Lieutenant Mohun, U.S. A., consular agent, charged 
by his Government with a missivn to the Kongo, who 
made this whole campaign. 

In the end the decisive results obtained by this 
Stanley expedition led the Committee for the Study 
of the Upper Kongo totransform itself into an Inter- 
national Kongo Association, so that the newly ex- 
plored territories could be brought under a strong 
and independent administration, emanating from a 
duly established authority, recognized as such by the 
principal nations of the world. 

Toward the end of 1883, the International Kongo 
Association had in its possession more than 10,000 
treaties, signed by the native chiefs, who voluntarily 
ceded their sovereign rights over the lands which 
they occupied. While continuing its active work in 
Africa, the Association entered into diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Great Powers, in order to obtain from 
them the recognition of its sovereignty in the Kongo 
basin and the enjoyment of the immunities and pre- 
rogatives of a State. The United States was first, 
on April roth, 1884, to recognize the new State, and, 
seven months later, the German Empire followed this 
good example. 

On November 15th, 1884, opened the Conference 
of Berlin, assembled to regulate, in a spirit of mutu- 
al amity, ‘‘the conditions which should assure the 


‘development of commerce on the Kongoand prevent 


contentions and misunderstandings.’’ This memo- 
rable conference traced the limits of the conventional 
basin of the Kongo, indicated what the enconomic 
legislation should be for its government, declared its 
neutrality, that it should be under the protection of 
nations, that free navigation and liberty of con- 
science should be assured, that the slave-trade should 
be prohibited, and finally decided that, ‘‘in order to 
protect the native population from the evils of war, 
all serious differences concerning the limits, or within 
the limits, of the territories designated by the con- 
ference should be submitted to the mediation of one 
or several Governments.”’ 

During the sittings of the Conference, most Euro- 
pean nations, imitating the example set by the United 
States and Germany, recognized the sovereignty of 
the International Kongo Association, andthe Associa- 
tion itself having, on February 26th, 1885, adhered to 
the resolutions promulgated by the Conference, Prince 
Bismarck closed the assembly with a speech in which 
he expressed best wishes for the prosperity of the 
new State. 

But a ruler for the State was necessary. The 
Berlin Conference had unanimously proposed Leo- 
pold II. Thereupon the Belgian Parliament author- 
ized the King to accept the new sovereignty by de- 
claring that ‘‘the union between Belgium and the 
new State will be an exclusively personal one.’’ The 
Government was then immediately organized, and in 
July, 1885, the constitution of the Kongo State was 
proclaimed at Banana and at all the stations of the 
interior districts. In August of the same year Leo- 
pold notified all the Powers of the creation of the 
Independent Kongo State and that he had become its 
ruler. The declaration of neutrality immediately 
followed, and the State was thus definitively founded. 

By this time Stanley had, by the aid of three little 
steamers, got up the river as high as Stanley Falls, 
and had explored several of its affluents, while still 
others were explored by his successors, so that there 
could be no longer any doubt as to what there was in 
that great white blank found on even the latest maps 
at that time. It had been learned that at some 200 
miles from Matadi, which the great ocean steamers 
could reach, spread out an incomparable river 
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system, some 20,000 miles of whose banks, accessible 
to steamers, had been visited. The world now knows 
that this immense basin was a hundred times larger 
than Belgium, that it was once a vast fresh-water 
lake, which buried for atime the fecundity of the 
submerged soil; that this great plain was virgin, 
waiting for a comer; that it was covered with the 
richest of tropical vegetation, and was cut up by a 
network of navigable waters, the like of which could 
be found, probably, nowhere else on the globe—for 
there is no point on it more than sixty miles from a 
river-bank; that the region was peopled with millions 
of negroes, those incomparable laborers of the 
tropics. 

But Stanley declared to all who would listen that 
the full possibilities of the region could be realized 
only through the instrumentality of a railway which 
should connect Matadi with Leopoldville. He fur- 
ther stated that no other road was necessary unless 
one wished to reach the most distant ‘confines of 
Central Africa and to pass from the basin of the 
Kongo into that of the Tchad, the Nileand the Zam- 
bezi. Thereupon came to the aid of the King daring 
men who promised to build the road from the ocean 
to Stanley Pool. Nothing daunted them—neither 
numerous deaths, the continual disappointments at the 
start, nor the unmerited attacks of low politicians. 
So from 1889, the year when the work began in 
Matadi, until the present moment, the gigantic labor 
has gone on, so slowly at first that even the most 
sanguine lost heart, then faster and faster, till finally 
the whistle of the first locomotive from Matadi 
reached Stanley Pool and was answered by the whis- 
tles of the steamers on the Upper Kongo. This 
memorable event happened at the moment I was 
writing these lines; and I can easily imagine the 
emotion it must have occasioned in the hearts of the 
white men assembled on that occasion from every 
part of the Pool. 

Under the pressure of political parties, the Belgian 
Government, which had accorded to the Kongo Rail- 
way undertaking a certain amount of pecuniary sup- 
port, was forced to send out in 1895 a technical com- 
mission charged with drawing up a report on the 
condition of the work already finished or under way, 
on the possibility of completing the whole enterprise 
and on the amount of traffic which would probably 
occur on the line. This commission, which was ex- 
tremely cautious in its statements, reported that the 
work on the, road was_ well done, that the rolling 
stock was well made and properly mounted, that the 
trains ran regularly, that the whole labor could be 
finished by the end of 1900, and that the road could 
do an annual business amounting to 30,000 tons’ 
weight. But the fact is that the road will be ready 
from one end to the other and inaugurated this 
coming May, thus requiring half the time for com- 
pletion stated by the commission, while the engineers 
now declare that it can easily handle 60,000 tons of © 
merchandise annually. 

While the railway was being finished, European 
establishments of one kind and another began to 
spring upon all sides. Trees supplanted brushwood. 
From year to year new steamboats, carried up over- 
land, piece by piece on the backs of men, were put 
together on the Upper Kongo. Commercial agen- 
cies were set up on every hand, while Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries divided the country among 
them up as high as Tanganyika. 

A few figures will give a more striking and exact 
idea of the present situation on the Kongo. There 
are now forty-five steamers constantly plying on the 
waters of the Upper Kongo and its affluents, trans- 
porting merchandise, food and troops, thus carrying 
life and progress everywhere. It is true that the 
largest of them are of only forty-five tons burden, 
for, as has already been said, they had to be brought 
up from the coast on the backs of men, But now, 
thanks to the railway, a steamer of 250 tons has 
reached the Pool, where it will be at work in two 
months more. Another of the same capacity is now 
being built at Antwerp and will join its sister in due 
time. 

What do these steamers carry? All those products 
collected since the fourteenth century till now only 
along the coasts of Africa—ivory, gums, resin, wax, in- 
cense, ostrich feathers, pepper, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, 
cotton, rubber, skins, oils, indigo, fruits, animals of 
various kinds, etc. To give an idea of what may be 
exported from the Kongo, I may state that the cof- 

fee and cocoa fields planted only in 1891 now con- 
tain 1,500,000 coffee plants and 200,000 cocoa plants. 
Not 100 pounds of rubber was exported in 1885, 
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whereas not less than 3,000,000 pounds were ex- vividly to the imagination of ‘mankind than that Four years passed; but then the plan I had thus 
tracted from the forests of the Upper Kongo in 1896, upon which the Sphinx for so many centuries has hoped to see was precisely followed. On March 13th, 
valued at $1,500,000. In 1897 these figures were ‘‘stared with mysterious, solemn, stony eyes”; and 1896, the Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, Sir Herbert’ 
doubled, and coming years will see them still further no problem of to-day involves such incalculable un- Kitchener, was ordered by the British Government 
‘increased. It is not astonishing, therefore, that certainties and such colossal possibilities in the rela- to retake Dongola; on September 26th the Egyptian 
Antwerp tends ta become for rubber—as it is already tions of all the European nations to one another as_ flag was raised upon the old Mudir’s house there; 
for ivory—the most important market in the world. that connected with the present domination of Great the expedition then stopped, and the British regi- 
The following table showing, in round numbers, the Britain upon the Nile. All the elements of a thrill- ment returned to Cairo. On July 13th, 1897, the 
trade of the Kongo Independent State, speaks for ing world-melodrama are present, and the curtain advance was resumed; Abu Hamed was taken on 


itself: rises to-day upon the last act. It is wel! at such a August 7th, and Berber occupied on September 8th. 

Year. Imports. _ Exports. Totals. | moment to cast a glance backward and forward. Kassala was ceded to Egypt by Italy on December 
TOBA Se tsve ea sess ested $2,029,700 $1,503,000 = $3,532,700 Everybody remembers how England came to occu- 25th, and three Dervish forts in the direction of 
1894. ++ sees eee eeeee eens 2,371,000 2,206,000 4,577,000 py Egypt in 1882, in consequence of the rebellion of Khartfim were captured immediately afterward. Two 
 PERRGSRE EA Get oem ie 2,368,000 2,427,000 4;795,000 


Arabi; how she invited France to join her, and how days ago (March 2oth) the entire Egyptian and British 
France declined; how she then undertook the reha- force, the latter greatly strengthened, marched again, 
bilitation of Egypt single-handed ; how the Mahdi and to-day it is probably fighting the Khalifa’s 
Mohammed Ahmed, first an Egyptian civil servant, forces underthe Emirs Mahmfid and Osman Digna on 
then a slave-trader at his birthplace, Dongola, raised the Atbara River. The result needs no foretelling. 
the Eastern Sfidan in 1882, isolated the Austrian, The coming engagement has been described in the 
Edward Schnitzler, otherwise Emia Pasha, in the telegrams as a ‘‘decisive battle.’’ This it cannot be; 
Equatorial Provinces, seized El Obeid, the capita] the real battle will be at Omdurman, about the be- 
of Kordofan, annihilated the Egyptian Army sent ginning of August. The present Dervish advance 
against him under Hicks Pasha in 1883, and finally is due either to the Khalifa’s increasing difficulty in 
captured Khartfiim and slew Gordon in 1885, thus finding food for his forces, or more probably to his 
becoming undisputed master of Upper Egypt. Hicks defective information. He no doubt imagines that 
was doomed to destruction from the start. His the advancing force is a small column, chiefly com- 
‘army ’’ was a rabble of cowardly Egyptians, sent to posed of Egyptian troops, for whom he has a pro- 
the front in chains. O’Donovan, of Merv, the bril- found contempt, and whom he expects to cut to 
liant correspondent of the Dazly News, said in his pieces by falling upon them suddenly, or to isolate 
last letter that he should shortly be lying in the by taking Berber in their rear. His main body wil 
desert with ‘‘a spear-head as big as a shovel’ through certainly not fight until it is attacked at Omdurman 
him—a prophecy fulfilled to the letter. The mission (Khartfim, of course, was long ago abandoned and is 
of Gordon had hardly better prospects. A man of in ruins), which place he has been fortifying for a 
heroic courage and singular virtue, in his relations long time. On his side, the Sirdar will certainly not 
with other men he could often hardly be described advance further until the Nile rises, when his trans- 
as sane. His personal momentary inspirations and port can be by river and the gunboats can lend him 
intuitions constituted his rule of life, to the neglect their tremendous aid. One steamer carries as much 
of such mundane considerations as orders from his baggage and forage as a thousand camels. It is high 
superiors and his own undertakings. Sent formally Nile at Khartfim in August, and the Sirdar’s advance 
‘‘as a man of peace, on a mission of peace,” and offi- will begin about the middle of July. By that time the 
cially forewarned that he would not be supported by ‘railway, now eighty miles north of Berber, will have 
an armed force, he was not long at Khartim before reached the Nile just below the Atbara. If he does 
he began telegraphing minute instructions for an not ask for more white troops the strength of his 
army to be sent to him; and not only that, but his army will be approximately as follows: Six bat- 
own requests telegraphed in the morning were can- talions of Egyptian infantry, six battalions of 
- celed by his dispatches of the afternoon, till the Sfdanese infantry, seven squadrons of Egyptian cav- 
authorities at Cairo were wholly atalossto know 4lry, the Egyptian Camel Corps, 800 strong, and 
what line of action to follow. He could have retired three field batteries of Egyptian artillery, a total 
from Khartfim when the situation was known to be Strength of about 10,000 men, all, of course, under 
hopeless; and if he had taken ordinary precautions British officers; one battalion each of the Warwickshire 
in keeping the military enceinte of Khartfim in re- Regiment, the Lincolnshire Regiment, the Cameron 
pair he could have held out till the British relief ex- Highlanders and the Seaforth Highlanders, and a 
pedition reached him. Ethically his character com- British battery of machine guns, a total British force 
mands profound respect; but from another point of Ofabout3,500men. Against him he will haveanarmy 
view the story of his career, if ever British opinion of, perhaps, 60,000 Dervish troops, known to have 
permits it to be written, will materially modify the "0t more than 12,000 rifles, composed partly of black 
legend which has grown up around him. With his soldiers, driven to battle at the point of the sword, 
harems violated orphans; the establishment of order, death, the Sfidan‘lapsed into barbarism, wholly be- but depending chiefly for its fighting strength upon 
justice, labor, the faith revealed to millions of human yond the power of Egypt at that time to destroy, the Baggara tribe. In former struggles he has had 
beings; such are some of the results attained by Lord Cromer (then Sir Evelyn Baring) settled down - other formidable Arab tribes upon his side, the 
the Kongo State. to the gigantic task of bringing back Egypt, ruined Jaalin, the Hadendoa and the Beni Amer; but these 
The black population of the Kongo basin is esti- py the inconceivable extravagances of the Khedive have now come over to the Egyptian flag, as their 
mated to be 30,000,000 souls. The Belgians have Jsmail, and sucked dry by the concession-hunters tetritories have been gradually reoccupied. Nobody 
undertaken the task to act as their educators, forthe and scoundrelly parasites of every European nation, but the Baggara Arabs fights for the Khalifa an hour 
climate will not permit the white man to labor unin- to solvency and military efficiency—a task greater after it is possible to escape from his vengeance. 
terruptedly on the Kongo. He can only direct oth- and more brilliantly accomplished than any of our These Baggaras, however, are among the most terrible 
ers, The high table-lands of the Katanga, where the time. Then Egypt ended at Wady Halfa. Beyond foes in the world; they are now at bay, and they will 
temperature is lower, can become the regions habit- that was hell, the unimaginable horrors of which Probably die almost to a man in defense of their last 
able by our race. At present Europeans must return have only been fully revealed of late in the narra- Stronghold. Mr. E. F. Knight, the special corre- 
home after a sojourn of two or three years in Africa. tives of the Mahdi’s escaped prisoners, Ohrwalder Spondent of The Times, in the Sfidan, has recently 
The number is continually increasing of those who and Slatin. Beyond Halfa was the little advanced given a striking picture of these men and their posi- 
go back for the fourth and fifth time. Ina word, post of Sarras;and I well remember standing in its tion. He says: 
this distant colony has put fresh life into the Belgian gate one morning in February, 1892, and, as I had ‘Whatever the Baggara may have been in former 
nation, which was in danger of growing torpid after just been present at maneuvers of the Egyptian Army days, these last fifteen years of indulgence in unbri- 
sixty years of peace. It needed this new venture to and had marveled at the transformation wrought by dled cruelty and rapine have made of them a race of 
bring out once more its virile qualities. English officers out of the horde of human sheep like men apestt, more like wild beasts, indeed, pest — 
BrussEts, BELGium. the enemies of mankind. Sullenly ferocious, having no 
joy save in slaughter, they seem to have lost the attri- 
butes of human nature. They are devoid of all affec- 


England, the Sudan and France. not come for the Egyptian flag and the Union Jack tion for their wives, who are to them of far less account 
to advance once more across the ‘‘ Belly of Stones’’ than their cattle. As our surgeons who have tended 
in front of me, which divides Egypt from the Sfidan. their wounded in hospital can testify, the Baggara, un- 


PRES ea ene Rs 3,208,000 3,012,000 6,222,000 


The figures for 1897 are not yet given out, but it is 
known that the total surpasses $7,000,000. 

A few more figures: In 1891, the Kongo budget 
was, 1n round numbers, $911,000. In 1898 it is 
$3,450,000, with a growing tendency to balance. The 
number of Europeans onthe Kongo is 1,600, of whom 
150 are Catholic missionaries and 250 Protestant 
missionaries, These missionaries occupy some hun- 
dred missions scattered over the whole territory, and 
nobody denies the good they are doing. Among the 
more important religious establishments should be 
particularly mentioned the Colonial School, where 

_ the State receives abandoned children and gives them 
professional and agricultural instruction, 

Order is preserved by a remarkable colonial force 
whose soldiers are at the same time laborers. This 
body, which in 1889 contained only 111 natives, now 
has enrolled 12,000, of whom 8,ooo are militiamen 
and 4,000 volunteers. There are properly constituted 
courts in all the chief centers, and post-offices all the 
way to Tanganyika. A telegraphic line is being built 
from Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls. Lines for new 
railways are being examined, sothat inthe nearfuture 
roads will run to the Nile in one direction and to 
Tanganyika and Nyassa in the other. Well-fitted-out 
scientific expeditions are studying all the unexplored 
regions. 

Such, rapidly told, is the present condition of the 
Kongo State, whose participation at the Brussels 
Exhibition last year produced a sensation in Europe. 
The preparations for the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
are already under way on the Kongo, and onthat oc- 
casion Europe will, I feel sure, again proclaim that 
the constitution and development of the Kongo State 
is and will remain one of the brightest jewels of the 
Belgian crown. An uninterrupted series of suc- 
cesses of a scientific, economic, moral and military 
nature—the bringing within the boundaries of civili- 
zation the whole heart of Africa; the suppression 
throughout this immense territory of those cruel 
bands that used to send to European markets ivory 
stolen through the blood of men, and to Eastern 


those who had turned up their throats to the 
butchers of El Obeid, wondering if the time had 
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that no European or Far Eastern complication necessi- 
tates the return of the British troops, in which case 
the Egyptian Army would confine itself to holding 
Berber. Remnants ofthe Dervishes will make their 
way up the Nile, or scatter to the southwest, to be 
absorbed or destroyed by the native populations, or 
be exterminated piecemeal as the Egyptian adminis- 
tration gradually extends over the remoter provinces. 
For, of course, Omdurman is not the goal. ‘‘ Cape 
to Cairo’’ is the ideal, altho at present it is difficult 
to see how the through route is to be secured. But 
the Equatorial provinces, Kordofan, Sennaar, Darfir, 
and the Bahr-el-Ghazal were all part of theold Egyp- 
tian Sian; and they will be restored to the new one. 
Omdurman will be held as a fortified base and cen- 
ter, and sooner or later a further series of advances 
will be made. In this direction, however, the Brit- 
ish Government has suffered a most severe disap- 
pointment in the revolt in Uganda and the ruin of 
Major Macdonald's plan. Tho not officially an- 
nounced, it was well known to students of the situ- 
ation that an advance down the Nile northward was 
to be made farz passu with the advance southward 
from Omdurman. Now the movement from the 
south has been indefinitely postponed, while the 
French are straining every nerve to reach the Upper 
Nile first. Possibly with a view to fiiling the gap in 
their preparations left by the wholly unexpected col- 
lapse in Uganda, the Foreign Office consented to a 
private expedition attempting a short cut to the 
Nile, across the country to the south of Abyssinia. 
This was planned by Mr. S. H. S. Cavendish, a very 
young, wealthy and plucky relative of the Duke of 
Devonshire, who has recently returned from a long, 
adventurousand highly successful hunting expedition 
in Africa. His preparations were made, a very large 
sum of money spent, several officers given leave to 
accompany him, his transport engaged, and a ship 
sent out from England with his stores, when sudden- 
ly the authorities withdrew their permission. The 
reason has not been made public, and indeed all the 
details about the Cavendish expedition are confiden- 
tial; but it may be surmised either that they had good 
reason to fear complications-with the Emperor Men- 
elek, of Abyssinia, or that they have learned that the 
French have already reached the Nile. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Cavendish remains in London, and Indian 
troops are marching to suppress the Uganda revolt. 
In this connection, too, Lord Salisbury’s warning 
against the use of small-scale maps should be borne 
in mind, and the fact realized that Khartifim is 
just about halfway—1,700 miles—between Cairo and 
the great African lakes. 

So far all is plain forecast. The complication and 
uncertainty come in when we consider the action of 
France. Herein lies not only the gravest problem 
for Egypt, but a very real danger to the peace of 
Europe. In 1895 it became known that French ex- 
peditions were secretly advancing from the West 
Coast of Africa toward the Nile. Sir Edward Grey, 
then Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, declared 
in the House of Commons that the valley of the 
Upper Nile was included in the ‘‘ British and Egyp- 
tian Spheres of Influence,” and he added that ‘‘any 
advance into the Nile Valley on the part of France 
would be an unfriendly act; and it was well-known to 
the French Government that we should so regard it.” 
Diplomacy affords no more serious language than 
this, and the speech produced a deepimpression, Mr. 
Chamberlain, on behalf of the Opposition, express- 
ing entire concurrence. The present Government, I 
happen to know, maintains precisely the opinion thus 
expressed by Sir Edward Grey on behalf of Lord 
Rosebery. The French answer has been to push on 
her expeditions with redoubled vigor, and to allow it 
to be frankly declared that their object was ‘‘to 
reach the Upper Nile before the English, and after 
reassuring the Mahdi concerning the pacific intentions 
of France (!), to take possession of the Sfidanese 
province of Bahr-el-Ghazal.’’ Two expeditions are 
on their way from the west, under Captain Marchand 
and Captain Liotard, while a third, under the Mar- 
quis de Bonchamps, comprising five Frenchmen and 
500 Abyssinian soldiers, has crossed Abyssinia from 
the East Coast. The rendezvous of the three parties 
was Fashoda, an important fortified town on the 
White Nile, 344 miles from Khartim, the river being 
navigable betweén the two places. Above Fashoda 
it is choked by enormous masses of floating vegeta- 
tion. It is known that Marchand and Liotard 
reached Dem Soliman and Jur Ghattas in September 
last, places in the Bahr-el-Ghazal respectively 300 and 
200 miles from Meshra-er-Rek, the ‘‘ port’’ of the 
province, whence the Nile may be reached by water. 
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At this time the Marquis de Bonchamps had reached 
the Abyssinian boundary of the Sidan. It has since 
been repeatedly alleged, on the one hand, that disas- 
ter has overtaken the French expeditions, and on the 
other that they have all three met as arranged at 
Fashoda. The two from the Kongo side, at least, 
were safeand well on August 22d and September 12th, 
for private letters bearing these dates were received 
from them. Thus France, wholly disregarding the 
British protest and warning, has committed the 
‘‘unfriendly act,” which Great Britain is pledged to 
resist. 

The case on each side is simple. france claims 
that as the Egyptian Government was driven out of 
the Sfidan by force of arms, that territory became the 
right of any nation which could first reoccupy it, all 
previous sovereignty being at anend. England, for 
Egypt, replies that altho the Egyptian forces were 
driven out by a revolt, Egypt has never abandoned 
her rights there, but has ceaselessly prepared herself 
for the re-establishment of her authority. That the 
whole of the Siidan was administered by Egypt is 
beyond question. When Gordon was Governor-Gen- 
eral his steamers went up and down to Fashoda, and 
he himself once went to Bahr-el-Ghazal and declared 
that if he could have a free hand to deal with it he 
would guarantee to pay all the expenses of the Sidan. 
On her own behalf England adds that as Egypt 
evacuated the Sfiidanon British advice, Great Britain 
is in honor bound to see that she returns to it. 
Moreover, these southern provinces are the richest 
in men and products. The Bahr-el-Ghazal, is per- 
haps the finest recruiting ground in Africa, and Sen- 
naar is ‘‘the granary of the Sidan.” Therefore the 
Siidan cannot be successfully administered without 
them. Finally, as the very life of all Egypt, down to 
the sea, depends upon the Nile and its periodical rise, 
it would be fatal to Egpyt for any foreign and hostile 
Power to be seated upon the Upper Nile, where mod- 
ern engineering skill could draw off its waters for ir- 
rigating purposes, and thus instantly ruin whole dis- 
tricts of Lower Egypt. 

The coming conquest of Khartfim—one uses the 
old word, altho the old place no longer exists—will, 
therefore, bring to a head another acute ground of 
difference between England and France, whose rela- 
tions are already severely strained by the situation in 
West Africa. With two such bones of contention as 
the Nile and the Niger, anything may happen. It 
can be regarded as perfectly certain that England will 
not give way so far as the Nile is concerned. 
Whether France will do so or not, supposing her ex- 
peditions to have accomplished their extremely diffi- 
cult task, remains to be seen. If not, she will open 
up the whole question of the ultimate fate of Egypt, 
with which the fate of Turkey, the suzerain of Egypt, 
is inextricably bound up, and thus precipitate a Eu- 
ropean situation in which a war between herself and 
England would be only an incident. 

Thus, as I said at the beginning, the march of the 
white men round the Union Jack and the black men 
round the Egyptian crescent and star across the des- 
ert to-day, to meet and destroy the horsemen and the 
riflemen and the spearmen of theaccursed Abdullah, 
deserves attention not only as a long stride of civili- 
zation, but also because it is pregnant with issues of 
unimaginable gravity for the world. 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


The Future of Nigeria. 
BY SIR GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, K.C.M.G., 


GOVERNOR OF THE Royat Nicer Company. 


THE Niger Territories is the official name of the 
sphere acquired for Great Britain by the Royal Niger 
Company and governed by it under Royal Charter. 
Within the last few months a shorter and more pic- 
turesque name has been given by the press to- these 
territories, and has been generally adopted by the 
public—Nigeria. The British sphere of Nigeria is 
divided, roughly speaking, into two sections, as 
widely separated in laws, government, customs and 
general ideas about life, both in this world and the 
next, as England is from China. Endless misconcep- 
tions have arisen from neglect of this fact, some 
writers having discussed Nigeria as if it were entirely 
composed of tribes similar to those of the Lower 
Niger, or in other West Coast possessions of Great 
Britain, while some writers have treated it as if it 
were entirely composed of organized and semi-civil- 
ized Mohammedan States. The southern third of 
Nigeria, lying on either side of the Lower Niger, and 
to the south of the river Binue, is for the most part 
occupied only by pagans, occupying as yet only a low 
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rank of civilization. They are divided into hundreds 
of tribes, most of which, before the advent of British 
power, were not only addicted to practices of out- 
rageous cruelty, but were also constantly warring 
against each other, chiefly for the purpose of captur- 
ing slaves. Thissouthern third of Nigeria—and es- 
pecially the maritime and most barbarous portion— 
has naturally been more frequently visited by Euro- 
peans than the regions of the far interior, so that, to 
many persons, the word Niger conjures up only a pic- 
ture of mangrove swamps and tropical forests, in- 
habited by semi-nude savages living under the ter- 
rors and horrors resulting from witchcraft and fetish- 
ism. 

I do not propose to say much about this southern- 
third of Nigeria, because, altho the forests teem with 
valuable products, such as rubber, and there seems 
little doubt that the trade of this region, in forest 
products alone, will at no distant time attain such 
dimensions as to count materially in the volume of 
trade of the British Empire, a considerable period 
must elapse before these inferior tribes, who have 
doubtless been gradually driven south toward the 
sea by the pressure of higher races advancing from 
the north, acquire the industrious habits on which 
alone a wealthy and civilized State can be built up. 
To most of this region applies the popular idea of 
the negro as a somewhat indolent person, with mod- 
erate wants and little ambition, 

Very different, however, are the conditions of the 
inland two-thirds of Nigeria lying between the Great 
Sahara on the north and the two great branches of 
the rivers Niger and Binue on the south. This re- 
gion covers the larger portion of the central Sfiidan. 
It is specially important to bear in mind its Sidanese 
character, at a time when the attention given by the 
press.to Egyptian questions tends to confine to the 
eastern or Egyptian Sfidan a name which, as every 
geographer knows, applies to all the black man’s 
lands under Moslem influence. The Sfidan extends 
some 3,000 miles across Africa from the frontiers of 
Abyssinia on the east to those of Senegal on the west. 
No adequate policy can be formed for dealing with 
the northern two-thirds of Nigeria without due recog- 
nition of its close connection with other Sfidanese 
regions, a connection due partly to unity of religion 
and partly tu the constant intercommunication main- 
tained by the streams of Hausa caravans, bent on 
trade or pilgrimage, or both combined, which flow 
from Kano and other great cities of Hausaland into 
almost every part of Africa north of the equator. To 
this larger, more important and more interesting part 
of Nigeria, I wish to draw special attention. 

For the sake of brevity it is desirable to find an ap- 
propriate name for the whole of the Sfidanese region, 
and I know of none more suitable than that often 
given to it—Hausaland. It istrue, that in consider- 
able districts—for instance, in Northern Nupe—the 
inhabitants are not Hausas, but have a language of 
their own; yet even in these portions the civilized 
habits and modes of thought of the Hausas are pre- 
dominant. Thecaravans which pass almost continu- 
ously along the bush-tracks in every direction are 
Hausa. The merchants in the towns are Hausa, and 
the Lingua Franca is the Hausa tongue. But the 
Hausas are not rulers even in their own provinces. 
Supreme political power in Hausaland is held by the 
Fulah race, an alien people of uncertain but prob- 
ably Eastern origin, who, in the early part of this 
century, conquered the seven old Hausa kingdoms, 
whence they gradually extended their power south- 
ward and eastward, thus forming the vast empire 
known as Sokoto Gandu, or, more briefly, as the 
Fulah Empire. The Fulahs, when of pure breed, 
have light complexions, regular and fine features 
and oval faces; and some of the women are possessed 
of striking beauty, both of face and figure. But as 
Fulah men frequently intermarry with women of 
Hausa and other African races, many of the ruling 
caste are now of negro color and feature. The con- 
quest of the immense and fairly civilized populations 
of Hausaland at the beginning of this century by a 
comparatively small number of Fulahs has often ex- 
cited surprise. The Fulahs are undoubtedly inferior 
to the Hausas in the arts of peace, and, so far as it is 
known, they have not introduced any single element 
of civilization’ into Hausaland, while their passion 
for slave raiding has impoverished and depopulated 
those regions. Their military success has been, 
doubtless, due to religious fanaticism and to personal 
courage. To these qualifications of the Fulahs of 
fanatical and first-class fighting men must be added 
their astuteness as diplomatists and their knowledge 
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how to ‘‘divide and govern.’’ The proud character 
of the race is well described by the proverbial saying 
that a Fulah man slave will escape or kill his master, 
and that a Fulah girl slave will rule the harem or die. 

But the main secrets of the Fulah conquests and 
of their present power is the fact of their being an 
equestrian race. Their cavalry, armed like our own 
with lances and swords, is formidable to disciplined 
troops, and is irresistible against an untrained army 
on foot. History tells us that this rule has been uni- 
versal. The part played by the horse in the conquest 
of Mexico by Cortes is too well known to need more 
than a passing reference; so, too, in Europe, mere 
handfuls of knights used to put to flight masses of 
sturdy vllecns, until Morgarten and Crecy showed 
how disciplined infantry could resist cavalry. The 
thorough training and leading of Hausa soldiers by 
British officers and the introduction of modern ar- 
tillery into the Sidan regions have commenced, and 

will, before long, complete the enfranchisement of 
Hausaland from the unceasing slave-raiding which 
has been so terribly destructive to human life and an 
absolute barrier to prosperity. 

This summary of the political and social situation 
in Hausaland has been necessary, because misgov- 
ernment has been the main obstacle to progress 
there. Atthe International Geographical Congress, 
two years ago, Sir John Kirk very aptly described 
tropical Africa as ‘‘a lost. continent, owing to the 
misrule which has pervaded it.” His description is 
true of all tropical Africa; but it is specially true of 
Hausaland where, but for native misgovernment, all 
the elements of a great civilization are present. The 
Hausas are possessed of remarkable energy, judgment 
and intelligence. They are skilful and almost artis- 
tic workers in metals, leather and other materials. 
They possess histories, songs and tales written in 
their own tongue. Stanley says that of all the 
African races the Hausa alone valued a book. They 
have the advantage ofa fertile soil, and they display 
that eager desire to get on in the world which is so 
unpleasing inthe individual but so valuable for the 
State. Above all, they are unlike most African races 
in that they are extremely industrious, notwithstand- 
ding the little inducement to display this virtue in a 
land where the acquisition of wealth has too fre- 
quently led to loss of liberty or life. Many compe- 
tent authorities have, accordingly, declared Hausa- 
land to be by far the most valuable section of tropical 
Africa. 

For excellent reasons its mineral resources have 
not yet been explored, altho some deposits are al- 
ready known to exist. In this connection it is well 
to remember that only thirty to forty years ago the 
immense mineral wealth of South Africa was so lit- 
tle suspected that a considerable section of the Eng- 
lish press used to advocate retirement from South 
Africa, excepting Cape Town, which was to be held 
as aeCoaling station on the road to India. But altho 
minerals are most valuable to give a start to a new 
country, the only foundations of permanent prosper- 
ity are the industry, intelligence and prolificness of 
its inhabitants combined with fertility of soil. All 
these conditions are united in Hausaland. The man- 
ner in which population there rights itself after the 
wholesale destruction resulting from slave raids is 
hardly credible in colder climates where infancy is 
prolonged, while at least six times the existing pop- 
ulation could support themselves in comfort. If 
properly administered, Hausaland would, at no dis- 
tant date, become as valuable as any equal area of 

British India; but patience is needed. 

The vital question to consider is how to maintain 
and increase British power there pending the final 
pacification of the country and the consequent de- 
velopment of a revenue sufficient to support normal 
colonial administration. The initial labors of open- 
ing up Nigeria and of laying the foundation of 
British justice there have so far been successful. 
The bugbear of Fulah power, which the official 
documents of ten years ago declared would crush the 
Niger Company at the first impact, has been, at 
any rate partially, laid by the recent campaign. The 
international struggles of the last fifteen years with 
France and then Germany and then again France 
have been gradually reduced to modest proportions, 
The most cogent motives for absolute silence have 
ceased. It seems to me the time has come to 
discuss publicly the methods calculated to lead to 
success as well as those certain to lead to failure. 

In discussing this subject I am confronted with a 
personal difficulty. Being connected with the com- 
pany which governs Nigeria, it may be thought that 

my views are necessarily prejudiced. Let me, then, 
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briefly state, once for all, that I have no mandate 
from the Niger Company, that the views advanced 
are purely personal, that these views are consistent 
either with the continuance of the company or its dis- 
appearance, and that I shall place myself at an en- 
tirely outside standpoint. 

Great Britain is at present ina hot fit of empire- 
making, which, like African fever, has its alternation 
of cold fits—so lately as 1865 the House of Commons 
Select Committee, appointed to examine into West 
African matters, reported as follows: ‘‘ That all fur- 
ther extension of territory, or assumption of govern- 
ment, Or new treaties offering any protection to na- 
tive tribes, would be inexpedient.’’ It was, perhaps, 
partly due to this resolution that, until the Royal Ni- 
ger Company stepped in and acquired half a million 
square miles of the most valuable part of tropical 
Africa, not a single step was taken into the interior 
by any of the West African colonies, which allowed 
another colonizing Power to hem them in to the sea 
and deprive them of their hinterland. If a few fail- 
ures and disasters, such as must occasionally occur 
in building up empire, were to happen, we should 
probably see the same policy revived. If the quon- 
dam author of ‘‘Greater Britain’’ urges our retire- 
ment to coast spheres in Africa at a time when colo- 
nial expansion is at fever heat, what will others of his 
opinion say—and do, if in power—when, as must in- 
evitably happen, temporary misfortunes and disap- 
pointments occur, when reaction succeeds the out- 
burst of energy displayed since Germany commenced 
as a colonizing Power, and when the watchword, 
“Imperium et Libertas!” gives way to the ‘‘ Rest and 
be thankful’ against which we used to chafe twenty 
to thirty years ago? There would be little chance, in 
such circumstances, of Parliament continuing the 
financial support which would certainly be required 
by Nigeria during its infancy, to maintain the costly 
method of normal imperial government. The inevi- 
table result would be failure, disappointment and 
abandonment. Assuming that enough has been said 
to show the necessity of continuing in some shape or 
other the existing abnormal system, which has en- 
abled Nigeria to pay its way without the assistance of 
a single shilling from the Imperial Government, the 
next point to consider is how much of this is essen- 
tial. 

The only vital condition to my mind is that Nigeria 
should continue to be administered as heretofore by 
a permanent council, untrammeled by bureaucratic 
formulz, experienced in African questions, corre- 
sponding somewhat with the Council of the Governor- 
General of India, controlled, as are both chartered 
companies and governors of Crown colonies, by a 
Secretary of State, but no more subject than British 
India is to constant parliamentary interference, and 
above all administering not locally, like Crown col- 
onies, but from home, as the Council of the Niger 
Company has always done. The permanence of the 
members of such a council subject, of course, to 
changes made by the Secretary of State, seems to me 
to be of vital importance. Let me say, with all re- 
spect, that I look on the appointment of the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies as likely to mis- 
lead the public mind in regard to the principles for 
dealing with inner African dependencies. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s extraordinary vigor, rapidity, voracity 
for work, and willingness to accept responsibility be- 
fore Parliament, are likely to give the Colonial Office 
a reputation of suitability for creative administration 
which cannot be expected to survive his tenure of 
that particular office. 

The second vital point is that the Administrative 
Council should govern from home and not locally in 
Nigeria. This is the only possible way of securing 
continuity of administration of a region where no 
local continuity can be obtained at present, owing to 
the nature of the climate, in which Nigeria has per- 
haps greater difficulties to meet than the other Euro- 
pean possessions in Equatorial Africa to which I have 
referred. There are, indeed, high ranges of plateaus 
in the far interior where white administrators could 
retain their activity and powers of work for long 
periods; but these areas of the Central Sidan are 
not yet effectively occupied, so that for some years 
to come they must be left out of account. Yet I de- 
sire to draw attention to them, as they will afford the 
ultimate solution of the difficult question of the ad- 
ministration of Nigeria. 

Meanwhile it must be taken for granted that no 
local continuity of government is at present practi- 
cable, and this in regions where continuity is of vital 
importance, owing to the enormous difficulties to be 
overcome. Inthe coast possessions of West Africa, 
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where European administrators and traders live on or 
near the seaboard, and are practically under the pro- 
tection of the Imperial Navy, and where powerful 
native governments do not exist, or can be dealt with 
by Imperial troops as in the Ashanti War of 1874, 
local adminstration is not open to the same objec- 
tions, altho it is well known that the Colonial Office is 
compelled to exercise a larger share in the actual 
government of West African colonies than it does in 
Crown colonies in healthier climates, where contin- 
uity of local government can be maintained. 

In Nigeria, ever since the issue of the charter, the 
two agents-general, or local heads of the Niger Govern- 
ment, have been only executive officers with consid- 
erable latitude in carrying out their instructions, and 
they relieve each other at short intervals, to aliow 
of their renewing their vigor at home. The real 
work of the administration, the work performed by 
governors—or by governors and councils—in Crown 
colonies or by the council of the Governor-General in 
India, has been dealt with day by day by a council 
living in the temperate and healthy climate of Lon- 
don, where not only can men work continuously for 
twice as many hoursa day as they can in West Africa 
—a vital matter in an emergency—but where the 
character and effectiveness of the work done is en- 
tirely different. To this system and not to any in- 
dividual merit, has been due the successful adminis- 
tration to which both Lord Salisbury and Lord Kim- 
berly have borne such striking and gratifying testi- 
mony. 

Whether this system continues as heretofore under 
the Chartered Niger Company, or whether, that com- 
pany retiring from Nigeria, a governing council is 
created adhoc, is only an accidental, I do not say un- 
important feature. 

The one essential element is that continuity shall 
be maintained by permanent, unwearying and bold 
administration from home as heretofore controlled, 
but not conducted, by the office of a Secretary of 
State, until the simlas of Hausaland, to which I have 
already alluded, are occupied and utilized, and a suf- 
ficient volume of commerce, and therefore revenue, is 
created to permit local government of the Norman 
type. When that day arrives the foundations of 
Nigeria will have been fully laid, and it may then be 
left to natural causes to raise that great structure of 
Nigerian prosperity which I shall not see, but in 
which, under reasonable conditions, I have the most 
absolute faith. 


The Kingdom of Uganda. 


BY COL. F. D. LUGARD, 


CoMMANDER OF ENGLISH Forces IN NiGERIA, FoRMERLY OF UGANDA 


THE people of Uganda are a Bantu race, much in- 
termixed with the Wahuma stock. The latter are 
a great pastoral nomad tribe, who probably form one 
of the most important offshoots of the stock from 
whence sprang the Abyssinians, Somalis, Gallas and 
other powerful tribes, distinguished from the Bantu 
races not merely by their aquiline and regular fea- 
tures, their thin lips and the fact that they have 
curly hazr instead of the wool of the negroid races, 
but also by the different construction of their lan- 
guages. The Wahuma, it is related, conquered the 
countries lying to the west of the Victoria Nyanza, 
including Uganda, Unyoro, Toru, Ankoli, Karagwe 
and toward the Lake Tanganyika. They still retain 
Ankoli and Toru in the British sphere. This vast 
kingdom was known under the name of Kitara. 

Since there are no written records of the past, it is 
difficult to learn anything reliable concerning the 
ancient history of the Wa-ganda. Emin Pasha, Dr. 
Felkin, the Rev. C. T. Wilson and other early resi- 
dents in and around the country have collected much 
interesting information, which is easily accessible to 
those who care to learn more of these people. Com- 
ing, however, to the events of to-day and the people 
as we find them at the present time, it is the unani- 
mous verdict of every one, without exception, who 
has been brought into contact with this remarkable 
race that they show a most extraordinary advance upon 
all the people who surround their country for thou- 
sonds of miles to north, south, east cr west. They 
have, in fact, a certain civilization of their own, a 
wonderful intelligence, customs, traditions, etiquets 
innumerable, and a wonderfully comprehensive lan- 
guage with an enormous vocabulary, which alone in- 
dicates the superiority of their intellectual attain- 
ments and the range of their ideas, as contrasted with 
the crude and simple dialects of their neighbors. 
Their qualities of disposition are marked. ‘They are 
an extremely brave race, tho treacherous from our 
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point of view, are passionately fond of learning, and 
are capable of high attainments if educated from early 
childhood. 

I reached Uganda in 1891 as the first British officer to 
enter the country on a political and administrative mis- 
sion since the time of Gordon and his emissaries, Chaillu, 
Long, and Emin Pasha. Gordon and his lieutenants 
had represented the extension of civilization from the 
North, and were the representatives of the Khedive and 
of Egyptian rule. I came as the representative of the 
Imperial British East African Company, a corporation 
under royal charter, vested with the delegated powers of 
sovereignty of the Queenof Great Britain. The rule of 
the Khedive and the germs of civilization implanted in 
the Nile Valley by Baker and developed by Gordon, had 
been swept away by the religious upheaval which had 
enthroned the Mahdi in Omdurman and placed an iron 
despotism over the tribes of the Eastern Sidan. It was 
the mission of England now to advance from the east, 
through the vast Sphere of Influence secured to her 
from Mombasa onthe East Coast to the valley of the 
Nile and its watershed to the west. 

At this time I found the country torn by religious 
dissensions and a prey to anarchy and internecine war. 
Not the least remarkable of the traits of the Waganda 
is their passionate devotion to religion, and, like the 
Athenians of old, their cult is that of ‘‘the Unknown 
God.’’ Mohammedanism taught by Arab missionaries 
from the East Coast, and Christianity as interpreted by 
Roman Catholic missionaries of a French Algerian mis- 
sion, and Protestantism as represented by the English 
Church Missionary Society were the protagonists on 
this virgin field, while paganism retained its hold on 
the more illiterate and less accessible classes of the 
population. It was indeed a most interesting study, 
this war of the creeds: and had the rivalry been confined 
to an odium theologicum only, an administrator might 
have regarded it withthe interest of a philosopher, and, 
while taking steps to prevent violence and war, have 
remained a spectatorof the struggle, confident, with 
Carlyle, that that which held the strongest germ of 
truth within it would ultimately win. But, unfortunate- 
ly, it was far otherwise, 

Tho religion had lent its name to the strife, and ac- 
centuated its bitterness, the factions had become. more 
political than religious at the time of my arrival. The 
Christians and pagans were the adherents of Mwanga, 
who, after various vicissitudes, was now on the throne, 
while the Mohammedans were for the moment the de- 
feated party and were massed on the frontier under 
their Sultan Mbogo—Mwanga’s uncle and rival for the 
kingship of Uganda—and in alliance with Kaba Rega, 
the powerful King of Unyoro. Their constant raids 
made it essential to deal with them first, and as soon 
as I had concluded a treaty with Mwanga and the 
chiefs we marched out to meet them. It was my in- 
tense desire to come to terms with these people who 
comprised a very large part of the population of 
Uganda, and to repatriate them; but I had not yet ac- 
quired sufficient influence to carry my point, and my 
negotiations failed, and we were compelled to fight. 
Some 15,000 to 20,000 combatants were ranged on either 
side, and my handful of ‘‘ Askaris’’ formed the center 
and rallying points of the so-called ‘‘ Christian’’ army. 
We defeated them. Later on I made a new attempt— 
its extreme difficulty is described in my book; and I am 
glad to say it was successful. The Mohammedans ren- 
dered up their Sultan Mbogo to me, and he came to re- 
side at Kampala with me. I assigned them three small 
provinces in which to settle down, and a small propor- 
tion of the offices of State. It is my great regret that 
since I left the country this arrangememp has been up- 
set, the Momammedans have been accused of intrigue 
and treachery and ousted and, I believe, almost anni- 
hilated. I donot doubt the intrigue; it is inevitable 
and certain in Uganda; but recent events have proved, 

f further proof were necessary, that intrigue and re- 
bellion were at least as common to the other factions 
as to this. But to return to our protagonists. At 
the moment the factions of the Christians and the 
pagans were united in their common dread of the 
Mohammedans; but, this removed, they settled down 
into a triangular dual. Here again the religious name 
was merely an accessory to further division of interests. 
The pagan party, called the Fudlauji, or Chang- 
smokers, since they held to the old customs of the 
country which all three religious factions alike had con- 
demned, were the blind adherents of the King, who 
was at heart a pagan, and they detested all the relig- 
ions alike; and the upstarts who had by their religious 
influence made themselves the chiefs of the country, 
and superseded the old pagan aristocracy—if that term 
is admissible. 

Their political objects were to get rid of all Euro- 
peans and all the troublesome religions which had 
proved such acurse to the country. The Christians 
again were equally divided between themselves, by 
causes quite apart from religion, tho accentuated by it. 
The Roman Catholics were the French party who, 
taught by their priests, resented English influence, 
the more so that it strengthened, in their view, their 
detested rivals, ‘‘the English Party,’’ or Protestants. 
Such were the promising materials out of }which it was 
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the task of the British Administrator to endeavor to 
evolve law and order, and such the factions between 
which he had to endeavor to hold the balance evenly 
and to distribute that justice without partiality which 
itis the pride of the English-speaking race to carry 
with them intothe far places of the earth, and to which, 
as Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said the other day,* 
is attributable the success of the English as colonists. 
Credit—an ephemeral and a worthless credit—may be 
gained before Europe by the aggrandizement of the two 
factions who have their loud-voiced representatives 
ready to sing the praises of the Administrator who 
adopts the views of their factions, or to execrate 
through the far-reaching channels of the press of Eu- 
rope him who will not listen to and follow their coun- 
sels. But the Mohammedan and the pagan, who form 
probably the bulk of the population, and who have no 
French Colonial Party, and no English mission entbu- 
siasts to champion their cause—are they and their 
wives and people therefore to be ‘‘no man’s child,” 
and dubbed the ‘‘ outlaw and criminal classes of Ugan- 
da”’? Until their claims to recognition and to justice 
are considered equally with the Christian factions, we 
shall hear of continual uprisings in Uganda, of discon- 
tent and of mutiny. 

The railway proceeds but slowly; and when it reaches 
the vast lake a new era will dawn, not only for. Ugan- 
da but for Central Africa. The development of the 
country will be on no known lines; for when in the 
world’s history have countries, in the heart of a till 
recently unexplored land, and peopled by savages ab- 
solutely devoid of clothes, begun their march of prog- 
ress by a ready-made railway 700 miles long? This 
vast stretch of land, reaching from the sea to the in- 
land lakes, is for the most part a very beautiful and a 
very fertile one. Its products may be almost anything 
that will grow in a sub-tropical region and a rich soil. 
They will be what the world of commerce needs, and 
will be dictated by the wants of civilized man. Indi- 
genous coffee, fibers of value, rubber, oil-seeds and 
other products may be quoted; but where a railway 
runs from one of the finest harbors in the world to the 
second largest lake on the planet, it has almost seemed 
to me idle to forecast the future commercial possibil- 
ities of a country where the soil is rich, the rainfall 
abundant, and the altitude renders the climate very 
fairly healthy, evenin spite of the known dangers of 
virgin soil and virgin forests. 

My early connection with the country has given me 
the keenest interest in its present and future. My old 
friends among the chiefs still write to me constantly, 
tho it is now six years since I left them; and I trust that 
some day I may see them again, when other duties per- 
mit of it. Meanwhile, I am always glad to be able to 
interest any one in a country which is full of interest, 
and in whose future, under proper management, I be- 
lieve. I trust, therefore, that these few hasty lines, 
written under press of much work, may interest your 
readers. 


On-THE-NIGER. 


Abyssinia and Its People. 


BY CAPTAIN T. C. S. SPEEDY, 


MEMBER OF THE RECENT BritisH Mission TO KinG MENELEK. 


UNTIL comparatively lately but little has been known 
of even the country of Abyssinia. It has been to the 
other nations of the world almost a terra incognita, a 
somewhat mythical] land supposed to be inhabited if 
not by savages, at any rate by a wholly uncivilized 
people. Its boundaries even have been often ques- 
tioned, and the fact that it comprises several distinct 
nations speaking different languages has perhaps been 
known to very few. Such, however, is the case. 
Abyssinia consistsof three large provinces, Tigré on 
the north, Amhara on the south, and Shoa to the south- 
east. The people of Tigré speak Ethiopic, and those 
of Amhara and Shoa Amharic. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia bears in his own country 
the title of ‘‘Negusa Negust,” the interpretation of 
which is ‘‘ King of Kings,’’ meaning that the reigning 
sovereign has by his own power conquered and subdued 
all other chiefs and aspirants to the thione, and that he 
reigns supreme until some chief greater and more pow- 
erful than himself shall arise and dethrone him. 

The three sovereigns, under whose sway Abyssinia 
has of late come to the front and attracted the attention 
of Europe, have been Theodore, who held his court at 
Magdala, and reigned from 1855 to 1868; Johannes, his 
successor, 1870 to 1889, whose capital was Makaleh; 
and the present Emperor Menelek, whose palace is at 
Adis Adaba, the town in which the late British mis- 
sion, under Mr. Rennel Rodd, visited him in 1897. 

These kings had all a very distinct individuality, and 
each in his own way was aremarkable man. Theo- 
dore, but little understood and much maligned, was a 
man of great foresight and very advanced ideas; he was 
extremely anxious to bring his country tothe front, and 
in every way to promote its prosperity. He ardently 
longed for a seaport, and it was the keen disappoint- 
ment of finding that he was not aided by the European 
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Powers in these matters that caused his personal down- 
fall and ruin. 

Johannes was distinctly more of a warrior than The- 
odore, with a less keen intellect; and the present Em- 
peror, Menelek, altho a man of no mean abilities, is 
parsimonious, and unwilling to make present outlay for 
future benefit. He is, however, greatly influenced by 
his clever wife, Ta-hai-itu, and his Commander-in- 
Chief, Ras Makonen, both of whom have aims in the 
right direction for Abyssinia. 

The people themselves have all the instincts for civ- 
ilization and progress, and their physique is that of a 
perfectly independent and clear-headed race. They 
are well formed, the men averaging five feet ten inches 
in hight, with good features, bearing but little if any 
resemblance to other African tribes, and none to the 
negro. They are athletic and hardy, having great 
powers of endurance, the rugged and mountainous na- 
ture of theircountry inducing, from their earliest years, 
a capability for climbing and rough walking, equaled 
perhaps only by the Tyrolese. They make excellent 
soldiers with even a minimum of training, and show an 
aptitude for following the evolutions of drill which is 
surprising in an untutored race. 

Possessing strong characters and ardent passions, it 
is at present in their somewhat lawless condition diffi- 
cult to reckon upon their line of action in exceptional 
circumstances. In cases where their affection and con- 
fidence have been gained they show the most unswerv- 
ing fidelity, even to the white man, and run risks of 
punishment from their own chief or emperor rather 
than betray confidence. It was well known that before 
the first British expedition to Abyssinia in 1867 and 
1868, under Lord Napier, of Magdala, the captives in 
the dungeons of Magdala were able to send messages 
to the British agent at Massoua who procured for 
them wines, provisions and money, which their trusty 
Abyssinian servants conveyed surreptitiously tothem at 
the risk of their own lives and liberty. 

Should, however, no such confidence or affection ex- 
ist, treachery, cruelty and deceit are often met with; 
but even these qualities do not exist among them toa 
greater extent than among many uncivilized peoples. 

But little can be said of the morality of the Abyssinians. 
This, however, is chiefly attributable to the prevalent 
form of marriage, which is merely a civil contract of 
the loosest description, dissolved at the pleasure of 
either of the contracting parties. 

There is besides this a binding and most sacred form 
of marriage celebrated by the Church, from which 
there is no divorce; and itis, perhaps, the irrevocability 
of this tie that causes the bulk of the people to prefer 
the civil contract, rather than any tendency to gross 
sensuality. I do not think I have met one in a thou- 
sand who had chosen the marriage in church. 

The Abyssinians are a Christian nation of ancient 
date, having been converted to CHristianity in the 
fourth century, by missionaries sent from Alexandria, 
by Bishop Athanasius, the author of the creed that 
bears his name. 

Their tenets are similar to those of the Coptic Church, 
and for the last two centuries the ‘‘Abuna”’ or High 
Priest of Abyssinia, has been a Copt from Egypt. Be- 
fore leaving for Abyssinia he is invariably obliged to 
take an oath never to return to his own country. «They 
hold the Divinity of our Lord, the redemption of man, 
the annunciation to the Virgin Mary; and they believe 
in Purgatory, but they allow no images in their places 
of worship. 

The walls of their churches are frequently adorned 
with rude frescoes representing the crucifixion—accu- 
rately depicting the thieves on either side, the Roman 
soldier offering a sponge filled with vinegar onthe end 
of a spear, and the Mother of our Lord at the foot of 
the cross. Other paintings depict the passage of the 
Red Sea, the soldiers being armed with match-locks, 
Eve offering the forbidden fruit to Adam in the shape 
of a huge banana, and many different scenes from 
Scripture history. They also introduce the likenesses 
ef their favorite saints—St. George and the Dragon, 
St. George being, curiously enough, the patron saint of 
the country. They are extremely tenacious of their 
faith, and in the sixteenth century, when the 
country was overrun and subdued by Moslems 
from the Adal Kingdom on the east, now known 
as Somaliland, they preferred death to the abnega- 
tion of Christianity. Messages imploring assistance 
were surreptitiously sent to Portugal, and an armed 
force, under Cristoforo de Gama, enabled them to re- 
claim their country from the infidel invaders. since 
which time they have remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their Christian faith. 

The laws of Abyssinia are primitive, and based on 
those of the Israelites, ‘‘ An eye for aneye.” There 
are neither law courts nor lawyers; both plaintiff and de- 
fendant plead their own cause. Formerly, prior to the 
appointment by King Theodore of executioners, the 
guilty person, in case of murder, was slain in exactly 
the same manner in which he had taken the life of his 
victim. Forinstance, if a man killed another with a 
sword, the avenger of blood had to use a similar 
weapon. If death had been caused by blows from a 
club, a club was. used to take the life of the murderer. . 
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This law most unjustly operated even incases of man- 
slaughter; and the life of a man who unwittingly and 
unintentionally had caused the death of another could 
be demanded by the relatives of the deceased. Among 
many others, an instance of this kind was once related 
tome. Twomen were cutting grass on the side of a 
precipice, and when they were about to descend one of 
them fastened the end of a rope round his companion’s 
body to lower him down the cliff, and attached the other 
end tothe trunk of atree. Accidentally the man to be 
lowered slipped before all was ready, and a coil of the 
rope becoming entangled round his neck he was stran- 
gled. His comrade, on subsequently descending by 
slipping down the rope, was horrified to find him dead at 
the bottom, and hastened to the village to report the cir- 
cumstance. The judge passed a sentence of man- 
slaughter and ordered a fine of one hundred and fifty 
dollars to be paid tothe widow. The widow, however 
refused the compensation and demanded the literal car- 
rying out of the law. After some deliberation it was 
agreed that she could carry her point, and the unfortu- 
nate and perfectly innocent man was sentenced to be 
hung with the same rope which had caused the fatal 
accident; the rope was, accordingly, fastened round his 
waist, and a coil of the same passed round his neck,and 
he was hauled upa few feet from the ground, suspend- 
eda few moments and then lowered again. The widow 
believing him from all appearances to be dead was sat- 
isfied; butthe relatives of the victim hastened to him 
and applied restoratives, which were so effective that in 
course of time he got up and walked away. The widow 
was furious, and demanded that the sentence should be 
again enacted, adding: ‘Next time I will hold on to his 
feet until he is dead.’’ The judge, however, declared 
that justice must be tempered with mercy, and her de- 
mand was not complied with. 

In conducting a lawsuit, the case opens by the plain- 
tiff laying his complaint before the judge. The charge 
having been heard, a bystander is placed between 
plaintiff and defendant as ‘‘asteraki’’—i.¢., ‘‘ peace- 
maker’’—a kind of clerk to keep order between them, 
and the defendant is directedto reply. After listening 
for a shorttime the judge enjoins silence by holding up 
his hand, and two or more elders, called ‘‘ Shimagelli,”’ 
are then appointed to act as jury. The plaintiff isthen 
allowed to go into the details of his case, while the 
defendant may murmur dissent or denial at intervals 
by grunts of disapprobation,.tho no word is allowed. 
Brevity and speaking to the point are imperatively de- 
manded of both parties. When the plaintiff has spoken 
the defendant is heard, and no interruptions are per- 
mitted while either man is speaking. 

A curious custom is followed during a lawsuit, which 
is part ofthe dramatic habit of the Abyssinians of ex- 
pressing their feelings by the way in which they wear 
theirclothes. Either plaintiff ordefendant may take a 
corner of the toga, or shammah, worn by the asteraki, 
and, having knotted it, may hold it up before the judge 
and, laying a hand expressively on the knot, may wager 
that he is speaking the truth. Aman will exclaim: ‘‘I 
wager a mule, a sheep, a fat ox, or a jarof honey that 
my statement is correct”; and if his opponent accepts 
the wager he unties the knot, saying: ‘‘I accept.” 
Witnesses are then heard; and whenthe case is 
ended, judge and jury confer apart and judgment is 
given, the loser paying his wager to the judge in lieu of 
other fee. 

The custom already referred to of expressing their 
feelings by the manner of arranging their ‘toga, is 
unique and artistic. This toga is a large white cotton 
sheet, woven in the country, with a deep red border, at 
least twelve inches in width, a foot and a half from the 
edge. To express scorn a man will take the end of the 
toga, or ‘‘shammah,”’ and raise it to his face, drawing 
it lightly across his nose just below the eyes, and turn 
at the same moment with an indignant and haughty 
gesture from his opponent. The superiority of a chief 
when conversing with his inferiors in rank is shown by 
throwing the shammah over both shoulders, crossing it 
over the left, thereby indicating that no hand of friend- 
ship is to be offered. Equality is indicated by the 
shammah being thrown over the left arm only, leaving 
the right hand free to greet an acquaintance. Not in- 
frequently when pleading his cause the accused, at the 
commencement of a trial, will draw his shammah before 
his face and, with expressions of humility and shame, 
state his defense, whether guilty or not; at the same 
time he will whisk one end of it into the semblance of a 
rope, and, passing it round his neck, exclaim: ‘‘ Hang 
me, if I deserve it,” or, twisting it into the likeness of 
a sword, say: ‘‘ Behead me,if I speak falsely,’ then, 
allowing it to fall to the ground, he will drop on his 
knee, adding: ‘‘ But what | ask is justice.” 

Altho the Abyssinians are a decidedly progressive 
race and fond of meeting and mixing with other na- 
tions and anxious for commerce and the improvement 
of their country generally, they are heavily handi- 
éapped by their despotic government, and the individ- 
ual character of their Emperor and various chiefs, 
From the latter, for instance, they are often subject 
to exorbitant taxation, so that they have little or no in: 
ducement to cultivate their land further than is suffi- 
cient for their immediate use, altho enough cereals 
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could be grownto form a large export. The soil is 
principally black clay, excellent for the growth of wheat, 
barley, oats, millet and coffee. The latterindeed grows 
wild everywhere, the plants at an elevation of from 
three to five thousand feet, growing twelve feet high and 
upward. An extensive trade could also be carried on 


in honey, beeswax, butter, aloes, sulphur, ebony, ox- 


hides, ivory and civet-musk. Iron is also common, 
cropping up all over the country, while gold and copper 
have frequently been met with. 

Another defect which militated against the promo- 
tion of commerce is the absence of a seaport. The 
present Emperor is not anxious to have one. He rep- 
resents, with some reason, that a port could easily be 
wrested from him by any nation possessing a fleet, and 
he has not a sufficiently well-trained army or ordnance 
that would enable him to hold his own against a mari- 
time power; whereas the high table-land of Abyssinia, 
with its almost inaccessible fastnesses, renders defense 
in the interior a comparatively easy matter. On the 
western border, moreover, lie- the inimical Mahdists, 
who, with their hatred of Christians, are ever ready to 
harass and oppose any traders from or to their own 
land. This same foresight caused Theodore to seek the 
intercession of England and the other European Powers 
to grant hima protected passage to the coast; and tho 
his wish may have been chimerical,there is no doubt that 
the want of such safe transport is one of the greatest 
hindrances to the prosperity and advancement of this 
little kingdom. These difficulties make it quite impos- 
sible to form any definite idea of the influence of Abys-. 
sinia in the future of Africa. Time andthe wisdom of 
their rulers, combined with European aid, will alone be 
able to determine this point; but there is but little 
doubt that she possesses all the capabilities of becom- 
ing avery powerful facto1; and it can only be hoped 
that in the near future Ethiopia may resume her orig- 
inal position as one of the great empires of the world. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Republic of Liberia—Its Future. 
BY. }. Cc. BARTZELL, D.B.,; 


Missionary BisHop oF AFRICA. 


LyINnG between the fifth and eighth degrees of north 
latitude on the West Coast of Africa, is the little 
Negro Republic of Liberia. Its coast-line is‘ about 300 
miles, and its domain extends 250 miles into the interior, 
so thatits territory includes, perhaps, 75,000 square miles. 
It owes its existence to good menin America, both North 
and South, who, many years ago, felt that the freed 
people of the United States should have a place in the 
land of their fathers, where they could have the oppor- 
tunity and satisfaction of building a nation of their 
own, which should demonstrate the capacity of the 
negro for nation building, and also open the way for 
his having a share in the civilization and redemption 
of the African continent. The American Colonization 
Society, and kindred organizations, inaugurated and 
have fostered this philanthropic movement by facilita- 
ting the migration of negroes from the United States, 
and by advice and material aid in educational and other 
enterprises. 

There are now inthe Republic about 24,000 Americo- 
Liberians, speaking, of course,the English language; 
and perhaps, 1,000,000 native Africans. The former are 
emigrants from the United States, or their descendants; 
and the latter are made up of various tribes of aborig- 
ines, speaking many dialects, acknowledging the sov- 
ereignty of the Republic, but as a whole living in bar- 
barism, as their fathers before them have done for many 
centuries. 

The form of government is modeled after that of the 
United States, and only negroes can own land, become 
citizens or hold office. A few thousand natives have 
become civilized and are a part of the nation. For 
twenty-five years Liberia was a colony, under the im- 
mediate direction of the Colonization Societies; but, in 
1847 the nation was formed and received the friendly 
recognition and good will of other nations. Liberia 
and Hayti are the only nations in the world controlled 
entirely by negroes. 

To say that the hopes of the friends of the negroasa 
nation builder have been realized during the past fifty 
years in Liberia, would not be true. On the other 
hand, to accept the uncharitable and unkind criticisms 
of the struggling republic, which are heard along the 
coast from many traders and travelers, and often reit- 
erated in Europe and America, would be doing great in- 
justice to the people of Liberia. I have recently held 
conversations with representative Liberians and others 


in the principal centers of the Republic, and have stud- — 


ied its present conditions and outlook. When we con- 
sider the difficulties which these people have had to 
meet in a new and,to many, a hostile climate, their 
lack of wealth and experience in government, sur- 
rounded and permeated by multitudes of barbarous 
heathen, and subjected constantly to the uncharitable 
criticisms of white traders and travelers, the marvel is 
that so much in the way of efficient government and ad- 
vance in social conditions has been accomplished. 
True, their national domain, rich in minerals and agri- 
cultural possibilities, has not even been explored; 
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but it is also true that, until within a very few years, 
but little advance has been made by other. nations on 
either coast of the continent in extending practical and 
efficient government among the natives of the interior. 
The advance of the past few years has been the result 
of enormous expenditures in money, backed by power- 
ful Governments, able to command the best administra- 
tive talent. 

President Coleman and his official advisers have 
come fully to realize the increasing difficulties which 
their nation must face. Inthe first place a few great 
nations are rapidly dominating all Africa, and the pos- 
sessions of any one small nation on the continent must 
be in constant jeopardy unless its Government has the 
practical friendship of at least one great nation. Both 
Germany and France are exceedingly anxious to ac- 
quire the territory of the Republic, and France holds a 
treaty by which if any part of the Republic’s domain is 
alienated it will have the right to reassert its claim for 
certain valuable territories on the coast, and also its 
hinterland down to within forty miles of the coast, 
which would mean practically the annihilation of 
the Republic. Recent troubles between a German 
subject and some Liberian natives led to the demand 
for a large indemnity in money and other concessions, 
accompanied with a proposed treaty for a German Pro- 
tectorate, which if agreed to would settle the dispute. 

The growth of the Republic in population is slow, and 
it cannot be large until, by the opening up of the coun- 
try there can be opportunities for the investment of 
capital, so. that remunerative labor and agricultural 
openings can be given to those who migrate from the 
United States and elsewhere. ‘Lack of money has 
made the development of an efficient educational sys- 
tem impossible, and the second generation of children 
is growing up with but few facilities for instruction. 

What Liberia wants and needs is, first, that her 
nationality shall be guaranteed by some powerful 
friend. She naturally turns to the United States, and 
if for any cause a proper protectorate can not be se- 
cured from that source, she next turns to England. 
Both nations have shown her friendly offices several 
times, and, being of the same language and religion, she 
naturally looks to them. Her people shudder at the 
thought of falling under a forced protectorate of any 
people of foreign language. 

A nationality secured in the way suggested would 
open the way to practical and efficient co-operation in 
the administration of the local government,’and of ex- 
tending influence and control among the natives, would 
open the way for aid in the development ofa system of 
finance, by which reliable and adequate revenue could 
be collected and administered. It would also open the 
way for the appointment at the request of the Repub- 
lic of explorers and specialists to explore the territo- 
ry and locate its wealth, and open lines of communica- 
tion, first, by ordinary roads, then by telegraph, and 
later on by railways—all inthe interest of the Republlc, 
and of such friendly representatives of commerce as 
might desire to develop trade. Another important mat- 
ter would be advice and assistance in proper emigration 
from the United States and elsewhere. Whatever 
America cannot do herself 1 believe England would 
gladly co-operate in doing, at the suggestion of Ameri- 
ca, and Liberia is ready and anxious to have such 
friendly aid as these nations could properly and wisely 
give. 

With the exception of this little patch of territory 
owned by the Republic of Liberia, all the African con- 
tinent, with its 150,000,000 of black natives, is rapidly 
passing under the rule of the white man. This tremen- 
dous fact must be accepted as inthe providence of God 
marking anew erainthe history of the black races. 
They are to have their chance in their continental 
home for generations at least under the tutelage of 
white Governments. 

Liberia, however, has existed for seventy-five years 
as a colony or nation. It is the providential child of the 
best thought and prayers and help of thousands of Chris- 
tian people, whose convictions were clear and positive 
that in some organized way the millions of negroes in 
America should havea share in the redemption of Africa. 
1 believe that conviction was of God,and I also believe 
that it is the duty of America and England to hear and 

_heed the appeal of this child of Providence. 


New York City. 


The Commerce, Railways and Tele- 
graphs of Africa. 


BY EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., 


Or tHe Rovat GEoGRAPHICAL SocigTy. 


THE great Desert of Sahara divides the African con- © 
tinent into two very distinct regions. To the north we 
havea strip of country similar on the whole in climate 
and productions to the southern parts of Europe, with 
which, through the facilities of communication supplied 
by the Mediterranean, it has been brought into close 
relations almost since the dawn of history. To the 
south, on the contrary, the great bulk of the continent 
has for centuries been isolated by that great desert 
barrier, while, as regards by far the greatest part of 
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its area, it differs iz toto from North Africa, both in its 


climate, productions and people. It is, therefore, to 
Africa south of the Sahara, and in particular to the 
tropical regions to which the term ‘‘ new world of the 
nineteenth century ’’ above all applies, that our atten- 
tion will be directed in the present article. 

In dealing with the commerce of Africa it is unavoid- 
able that we should look to the future rather than the 
present. The total volume of trade of the whole con- 
tinent, and especially of the area within the tropics, is 
at present so insignificant, as shown by the latest esti- 
mates, that the question that perforce thrusts itself upon 
our consideration is, whether the present state of 
things is to continue, or whether the future has in store 
that awakening to participation in the life of the world, 
which may enable the African continent to take a more 
equal place among the rest than it does at present. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to look briefly at some of 
the causes which are responsible for the present back- 
ward condition of Africa. 

Foremost among these is usually placed the uni- 
form outline of the continent, and the absence of 
natural means of communication with the interior. 
But altho these certainly account for the isolation of 
the interior parts, they form an inadequate reason for 
the undeveloped condition of the coast-lands—many of 
which possess great fertility—except in so far as the 
unbroken nature of the coasts and the absence of out- 
lying islands has not tended to the evolution of enter- 
prising races of navigators, such as have sprung up in 
more favored parts oi the world. The reason is rather 
to be found(r) in the character of the inhabitants; (2) 
in the absence of valuable products which might at- 
tract merchants from other parts of the world. 

Africa possesses few thrifty and industriousraces,such 
as those of southern and eastern Asia, whose silks and 
muslins formed an article of trade with the West in 
very early times; nor, on the other hand, could its sup- 
plies of the precious metals or its natural vegetable 
productions vie with the riches of Mexico and Peru or 
with the costly spices of the far East. Thus, while 
America and Asia offered an irresistible attraction to 
the merchants and adventurers of Europe and poured 
untold wealth into their coffers, African commerce has 
remained in a state of complete stagnation down to our 
own day. 

It by no means follows, however, that the outlook for 
the future must of necessity be equally gloomy. While 
the rich treasures of the East and West did their work 
in attracting European enterprise to those regions, they 
no longer form the sole or even the principal basis of 
commerce, vast as have been the strides made by it 
within the past century. If we examine a list of the ex- 
ports of such countries as India or Brazil, we find that 
by far the larger part consists of plantation products 
grown largely under European supervision, most of 
which Africa is equally capable of producing, when 
once a sufficient impetus is given by the enterprise of 
the white races. Of the leading articles exported by 
India during 1865-96, at least three-fifths (in value) 
consisted of such products as rice, raw cotton, oil-seeds. 
tea, coffee and indigo, not including opium, or items 
such as hides, skins and wool, for the production of 
which Africa is at least equally adapted. From Brazil, 
again, the great bulk of the exports consist of the five 
items, coffee, sugar, rubber, tobacco and cotton, all of 
which are also supplied by tropical Africa. It is, no 
doubt, an advantage to these countries to have obtained 
so important a start in the race, while Africa has hith- 
erto lagged behind. 

We hear, too, of overproduction of some of these 
articles; but, with the ever-increasing wealth and 
population of the world, it may be supposed that 
the increasing demand will, in time, necessitate new 
fields of supply. That most of the products alluded 
to will thrive well in tropical Africa, has been abun- 
dantly shown by recent experiments in cultivation, 
notably by the successful introduction of coffee-growing 
into Nyassaland and elsewhere, while it has been proved 
that, altho the tropical regions of the continent can 
never become the permanent home of the white man, 
many of the higher districts are sufficiently healthly to 
enable him to live in comparative comfort, and supply 
the energy and supervision which are absolutely neces- 
sary to any undertakings of the kind alluded to. 

There is no doubt that agriculture is destined in fu- 
ture to be the mainstay of commercial prosperity for 
Africa, supposing that it is ever attained. The supply 
ofivory which, together with slaves, has, in the past, 
formed the staple product of the continent, must, sooner 
or later, come to anend, while the best of the jungle 
products, palm-oil, orchilla-weed, wax, gums, etc., are 
hardly likely to meet with a much larger demand than 
at present. An exception must be made in the case of 
rubber, the trade in which has made rapid strides with- 
in the past few years; but with the careless methods of 
collection employed, it is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that the natural supplies cannot hold out indefi- 
nitely, but that, for this too, systematic cultivation 
will become necessary before long. 

In all attempts at cultivation the labor question, un- 
doubtedly forms an important difficulty, owing to the 
unwillingness of the negro to work except for the 
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supply of his own positive wants. It wouldcarry us too 
far from the subject to enter fully into the question; 
suffice it to say, that the difficulty does not seem insur- 
mountable. The introduction of Indian coolies, will, 
in Africa as elsewhere, possibly prove the best solu- 
tion, while it may be hoped that the example of their 
thriftand industry may in time induce the natives to 
throw off their habits of indolence. It would, of 
course, be preferable to make use of the negro races, 
if that were possible; and that this may be the case is 
shown by satisfactory reports from Nyassaland, where 
tribes like the Angoni (of Zulu affinities), have shown 
an unusual readiness to work, and have proved them- 
selves both honest and industrious. 

We have considered so far merely the question of the 
supply of products for export. We have now to ex- 
amine briefly the prospects of a market being obtained 
in Central Africa for the productions of civilized na- 
tions. In this respect, also, Africa stands at a disad- 
vantage by comparison with other continents, the wants 
of the natives, both in the way of clothing and any of 
the other adjuncts of civilized life, are at present so 
small that it will be long before any large demand for 
such articles will arise. It is among the races of the 
Central Sidan, where:Arab influence and civilization 
have long made themselves felt, that we may expect 
that a market will be soonest obtained. The population 
is here unusually dense for Africa, while some of the 
races, notably the Hausas, are naturally keen traders. 
The Hausa caravans travel for long distances through 
the neighboring countries, and have of late been push- 
ing further and further south having even penetrated as 
far as the French establishments in the Kongo Basin. 
Uganda is perhaps the next promising field for Eu- 
ropean trade, owing to its fairly dense population, and 
the remarkable readiness with which the inhabitants 
have imbibed European ideas. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the development of 
African trade, at least with the interior regions, has of 
course been the entire absence of easy means of trans- 
port,that by native porters, which has until the last 
few years been almost the only method of conveying 
goods throughout the whole of tropical Africa, being 
far too costly to answer from acommercial point of 
view. This important defect is now being rapidly re- 
moved by the construction of railways, the progress 
made in which up to the present we shall shortly con- 
sider. First, however, it may be well to glance at the 
existing state of trade in the various European colonies 
and protectorates, and at the principal resources on 
which its future development, in each case, must de- 
pend. f 

Beginning with South Africa, which occupies a posi- 
tion of its own, first from the fact that its climate 
permits of colonization by the white men, and secondly 
from the great impetus given to trade by the recent de- 
velopment of mining industries, we find, for the Cape 
Colony and Natal, according to the statistics for 1897, 
just published, a total volume of trade of somewhat 
over £47,000,000, divided almost equally between im- 
ports and exports, the latter being in excess in the Cape 
Colony, the former in Natal. This amount certainly 
far exceeds the total trade of the whole of tropical 
Africa, which was estimated by a well-informed writer 
in the London Zimes, two years ago, to amount to little 
more than £17,000,000. It shows a great increase as 
compared with the total amount a few years back; in 
1891, for instance, it reached a total of less that £25,000,- 
ooo. The great bulk of the increase is, however, made 
up of exports of gold coming from the Transvaal, tho 
other items, such as mohair, hides and ostrich feath- 
ers, show aSatisfactory gain. Wool, on the contrary, 
shows a considerable decline. A large proportion of 
the trade of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
passes through the Cape Colony and Natal, and is thus 
included in the returns for those colonies. The rest 
passes through Lourengo Marquez,.the Portuguese port 
of Delagoa Bay; but the exports by this route are very 
small, while of the imports food-stuffs form a consider- 
able item, showing the disregard to agriculture due to 
the gold fever. In the interests of the permanent pros- 
perity of South Africa, it is to be hoped that in future 
trade may depend less than it does at present on the 
proceeds of the gold and diamond mines. 

Turning now to tropical Africa, we find thatit is only 
where jungle products are obtainable in large quanti- 
ties, within easy distance of the coast, that the volume 
oftrade has reached any considerable figure, and even 
here it is insignificant compared with that of flourish- 
ing colonies in other parts of the world. Inthe British 
West African colonies—including the Niger Coast Pro- 
tectorate—where the exports have been swelled by 
largeamounts of rubber, palm-oil, and palm-kernels, 
the totaltrade has not yet much exceeded £6.000,000. 
Lagos, the Gold Coast and the Niger Coast Protector- 
ate, each show a trade of between £1,500,000 add £2,- 
000,000, while that of Sierra Leone falls a_ little 
short of £1,000,000. Altho these figures are very 
much higher than was the case a dozen years 
ago, the increase during the last three or four years 
has not been rapid, some articles of export, including 
palm-oil, even showing a falling off incertain of the col- 
onies. The rubber industry has received a decided 
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stimulus; but it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
supply will not soon show signs of exhaustion. Satis- 
factory points are the rise in the total of imports, 
largely consisting of cottons, in spite of the reduced in- 
flux of spirits, and the increased export of such prod- 
ucts as timber from the Gold Coast, and coffee, cocoa, 
arrowroot, etc., from the Gold Coast and Niger, 

The trade of the interior Niger territories, peopled 
by the enterprising Hausa race, tho possessing, per- 
haps, greater potentialities than any other part of Cen- 
tral Africa, has not yet assumed large proportions, 
being probably little over £1,000,000. 

Of the French colonies Senegal stands first with re- 
spect to volume of trade, which, however, probably 
does not exceed £1,500,000. In the vast region known as 
French Kongo little advance has yet been made. Nor 
has any decided success attended the heroic efforts of the 
Belgians to develop the resources of the Kongo Free 
State, where the total imports and exports fall short 
of £1,000,000. Ivory and India-rubber form at present 
almost the sole products of the greater part of the area, 
but, with judicious management, the supply of both 
might last fora great number of years. It has been 
shown that both coffee and cocoa will thrive on the 
Upper Kongo; but many difficulties will have to be over- 
come before these can repay cultivation. Angola, tho 
a very rich country, suffers from the want of encourage. 
ment to merchants on the part of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment. Its trade, tho it has reached about £1,500,000, 
has of late not beenin a satisfactory condition, having 
been injuriously affected by the fall inthe price of coffee, 
which, with rubber and wax, forms the chief export. 
Of the German West African Colonies, the Kamerun 
has the most flourishing trade, amounting to nearly 
4500 ooo in 1897. Spirits forma large item in the im- 
ports. 

In East Africa the principal trade center is, of course, 
Zanzibar, where, in 1896, the total trade with foreign 
countries amounted to nearly £2,509,000. This fig- 
ure is, however, swelled by the fact that it includes 
a considerable transit trade with the mainland op- 
posite, especially German East Africa. As regards 
its own proper trade, cloves form almost the only im- 
portant article of export, and the island is at present 
suffering from overproduction, which has brought 
about a decline in the price of cloves. A satisfactory 
increase is reported in the import of piece goods. The 
trade of the mainland still remains within very narrow 
limits, tho great possibilities exist. Thus in British 
East Africa the rubber trade only awaits encourage- 
ment to assume large proportions, while large supplies 
of copra, cotton, etc., could be produced. In British 
Central Africa the outlook is encouraging, owing tothe 
large measure of success attained in the cultivation of 
coftee, while in Uganda, altho the trade is at present 
triling, signs of increased activity were noticed before 


‘the outbreak of the recent disturbances. In German 


East Africa, in spite of the display of much energy in 
the establishment of plantations, the total trade has 
not yet exceeded £750,000. Coffee is the most paying 
product, but unfortunately the fungus known as 
Hemeleia vastatrix has found its way into the planta- 
tions. Further south the port of Beira, destined to 
serve as the outlet for Mashonaland has lately sprung 
into being and already shows signs of considerable ac- 
tivity. 

It remains to speak of the progress which has been 
made of late years in opening up communication with 
the interior of Africa by means of railways and tele- 
graphs, which have now been recognized as indispen- 
sable aids to the extension of commercial intercourse 
throughout the continent. Owing to the manner in 
which its surface has been parceled out among the Eu- 
ropean nations, it has come about that almost each col- 
ony Or protectorate has its own scheme for a railway, 
destined to bring down the produce of its hinterland for 
shipment at its principal port. For central Africa the 
earliest schemes were those intended to re-enforce the 
navigable portions of streams as means of communica- 
tion. Thus, in Senegal, the French, some years ago, 
constructed a line from the port of Dakar to the Lower 
Senegal, and commenced the construction of another 
from Kayes, at the head of the navigation on that river, 
across to the Upper Niger. Great difficulties were en- 
countered in this second section, and progress ceased 
for a time, when the line had reached Bafulabe, at the 
junction of the two main branches of the Senegal. In 
1895 work was resumed, and the line has now crossed 
the Bafing, and reached a place called Diubeba, about — 
thirty miles beyond. Its gage is one meter. Lately a 
new project has been started, which, if carried out, will 
somewhat detract from the importance of the existing 
line; it has been proposed to build a railway through 
from Konakry, on the coast of the Upper Niger, a dis- 
tance no greater than that to be traversed by the line 
from Kayes. : 

The great difficulty encountered by most of the Af- 
rican railway schemes is the fact that they all have to 
negotiate the crossing of the difficult outer escarp- 
ments of the interior plateau. Thus the Kongo Rail- 
way, intended to supply means of communication past 
the rapids of the lower river, has involved an enormous 
outlay and has proceeded exceedingly slowly. The 
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greatest difficulties have been, however, at last sur- 
mounted, and the line has new come within measur- 
able distance of its goal—Stanley Pool. According to 
the report of Major Thys, in December last, it had 
reached the 348th kilometer, out of a total of 388. A 
considerable traffic already exists on the portion com- 
pleted, and there can be no doubt that “when once 
trains reach the Upper Kongo with its thousands of 
miles of navigable waterways, a great impetus will be 
given totrade. While on the subject of the Kongo it 
may be mentioned that new schemes have lately been 
set on toot tor railway construction in the remoter 
parts of the basin—in the northeast, southeast, and in 
the region of the Rapids of the Mobangi, the great 
northern tributary. : 

Another railway which has been under construction 
for some years is that starting from St. Paul de Loan- 
da, the capital-of Angola, toward Ambaka and Malange. 
Difficulties in the way of bridging the streams have 
here too caused delays; but it is hoped the line will in 
August next be completed to the end of its first section, 
the Lukalla River. The receipts per kilometer on the 
mileage open have steadily risen during the last few 
years. The company constructing this line bears the 
ambitious title of ** Royal Company of Trans-African 
Railways,” it being hoped that a junction may be 
ultimately effected by its means with the Portuguese 
East Africa Colonies. More recent West Atrican 
schemes are those for lines starting inland from Sierra 
Leone, Lagos, and Swakopmund, the new port of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa. Some progress has been made 

with each of these, while railway surveys have also 
been carried outon the Gold Coast. 

Passing now to East Africa we come to the important 

schemes for linking the coast with the great interior 
lakes. Both Germans and British have for some years 
aimed at connecting their coast settlements with the 
Victoria Nyanza; and it seemed at onetime as if the 
former would carry through their project while the lat- 
ter were deliberating. At last, however, the British 
scheme has been taken up energetically by the Govern- 
ment, and the progress so far has been rapid. Starting 
from Mombasa the line has already passed the 120th 
mile and has proved of value in facilitating the passage 
of the Taru Desert; but the country lying ahead, espe- 
cially at the Kikuya encampment, will present more 
difficulties than those hitherto encountered. The route 
has, however, been carefully surveyed, and, with the 
efficient base of operations provided, it may be hoped 
that progress will continue to be rapid, and that in an- 
other five or six years the line will have reached its 
terminus at Port Alice in Berkeley Bay, Lake Victoria, 
656 miles from Mombasa. Not till this occurs can any 
great development in the trade of Uganda be looked 
for. In German East Africa a short line of railway 
already penetrates inland, toward the borders of 
Usambara, but funds have not yet been provided for a 
more extended scheme. The idea most favored is the 
construction of a line from Dar es-Salaam to Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika, with a branch northward from 
Tabora to Lake Victoria. An important scheme has 
been set on foot in British Central Africa—Nyassa- 
land—for the making of a short railway across the 
Shire Highlands so as to supply communication past 
the rapids by which the Shiré River is obstructed. 
This would materially improve what is known as the 
‘*Lakes Route’’ into Central Africa. Toward the 
north the French have commenced the construction of 
aline from their port of Djibouti, on the Red Sea, to the 
important town of Harrar, subject to the King of 
Abyssinia, while the Italians have opened a short line 
inland from Massaua. From Suakim also a line 1s cer- 
tain to be made by the British either to Berber or to 
Kassala. 

In South Africa an important system of railways 
starting from the ports of Cape Colony, Natal and Del- 
agoa Bay and making forthe mining districts of Kim- 
berley and the Transvaal, is already in full working or- 
der, tho new lines are being now added. More nearly 
bearing on our subject are the new lines destined to 
serve as highways to the rising settlements in Masho- 
naland and Matabeleland. The one of these which 
forms the continuation of the cape line to Kimberley and 
Mafeking was opened through to Buluwayo on Novem- 
ber 4th, 1897, having been completed in a wonderfully 
short space of time considering its length, the other, 
which starts from Beira on the East Coast and is -to 
end at Salisbury, in Mashonaland, has not made such 
rapid progress, but has passed Chimoio, near the 
frontier between British and Portuguese territory. A 
proposal has been made to unite Salisbury and Bulu- 
wayo by railway and thus complete the circuit between 
the East and South Coasts. 

A brief mention only can be made of the telegraph 
lines which have accompanied, and in some instances 
preceded the lines of railway lately opened or planned. 
Both in East and West Africa, for instance, the Portu- 
guese possessions have been provided with short lines, 
while in British East Africa one running northward 
trom Mombasa to Lamu has been opened for several 
years; but the most important line of all, and the one 
which has progressed most rapidly is that which owes 
its inception tothe energy of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and 
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goes by the name of the African Transcontinental Tel- 
egraph Line. Starting from the Cape it makes its way 
to Buluwayo and Salisbury, and thence via Umtali to 
Tete on the Zambesi. It then cuts across to the Shiré 
River, and has already ascended the west shore of Lake 
Nyassa as far as Kota Kota. By the end of 1808 it is 
thought that it will reach the south end of ‘Lake Tan- 
ganyika, while an extension still further northward is 
proposed, sothat it may eventually reach the Nile and 
form an uninterrupted chain between the two extremi- 
ties ofthe continent. It is said that the newly opened 
section in Nyassaland is already used by the natives 
for communication with friends at a distance. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Map of Africa. 


BY H. K, CARROLL, LL.D. 





THE map of Africa has undergone wonderful, in- 
deed, revolutionary, changes in the last half century. 
Except in outline and certain general features the 
Africa of 1898 bears little resemblance to the Africa of 
1848. The changes are due, first, to the results of ex- 
ploration, secondly, to the European greed for ter- 
ritory. 

It is rather strange that so large a portion of the 
continent should have remained unknown to the rest 
of the world until the last half of the present century. 
Africa was known for ages and ages before the Western 
world was discovered. We speak of America as new, 
but Africa is as old as civilization or human history. 
When the United States celebrated, in 1876, the first 
centenary of its independence this message was received 
from Egypt (I quote from memory): 

‘The oldest country of the world sends greetings to the 

youngest.” 
Egyptian civilization was second to none in antiquity, 
unless, possibly, to that of Babylonia. The Nile, 
its great physical feature, has been the geographical 
puzzle of the centuries, from, if not before, Ptolemy to 
Stanley, to whom the honor of its solution belongs. The 
great explorer found its source not far from where the old 
Egyptian geographer conjectured it to be. Ptolemy’s 
idea was that the mighty artery came from the heart of 
the continent, rising in two lakes lying 4° or 5° 
south of the equator. The fact is, it rises in the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, nearly all of which is below the equator, 
tho it does not reach the fourth degree. The second 
lake is, of course, the Albert, which, however, is not a 
source, as Sir Samuel Baker supposed, but only a back- 
water ofthe Nile. It will be noticed that the smaller 
map, representing Africa as it appeared in atlases fifty 
years ago, has no indication of these lakes, nor of those 
of Tanganyika and Nyassa further to the south. These 
are a part of the results of recent exploration. 

One of the notable features of all the older maps is a 
chain of mountains represented as extending across the 
continent frem east to west, about five degrees north 
of the equator. In these fabled mountains, perhaps 
suggested by Mts. Kenia and Kilimanjaro, the Nile was 
supposed, as will be seen by the accompanying map, to 
have its rise. The mythical mountains disappear, and 
the Kongo is shown to be a much mightier river than 
the old map makers knew. It does for South and Equa- 
torial Africa what the Nile does for the northeastern 
quarter of the continent, drains an immense territory. 
Above the cataracts, by the side of which a railroad 
has been constructed, the noble river, with its many 
long tributaries, aggregating thousands of miles of 
navigable stream, offers to commerce abundant trans- 
portation facilities, and opens a country unknown to 
Europeans until the intrepid Stanley explored it. 

One now looks in vain for the equatorial country 
known for centuries to African map-makers as ‘* Ethio- 
pia.’”’ The great native kingdom of Uganda occupies 

part of the territory that bore the ancient and honora- 
ble name, and the rest of it is gathered into the State 
of Kongo, and *‘ Ethiopia,” with the ‘* Mountains of the 
Moon” as its northern boundary, disappears forever, 
. probably. Thus do the practical geographers of the 
closing century sweep away ruthlessly some of the 
most characteristic features of the old African maps. 

The new Africa has no ‘‘ unexplored regions’’ in- 
habited by all manner of ferocious four-footed beasts 
and creeping things. Elephants and lions and gorillas 
and reptiles there are in abundance; but the spaces in 
old maps which were adorned with pictures of them 
are now filled with details of rivers, lakes, mountains, 
towns andtribes. Fifty years ago, not even the loca- 
tion of tribes was known. ‘‘Wandering Bushmen” were 
indicated as having penetrated as far north as the equa- 


tor, 2,000 miles or more beyond the territory where 


they are actually found. Livingstone, Stanley and other 
active explorers have left but little for their successors 
to discover. Africa is no longer a ¢erra incognita, and, 
while minor details remain 10 be settled by more lei- 
surely and better equipped expeditions,nothing of great 
importance is likely to be revealed as to the geograph- 
ical features of the continent. 

The political changes have been quite as remarkable 
as those due to exploration, and much more extensive. 
Unappropriated Africa is now only. a comparatively 
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inconsiderable portion of the whole continent. There 
are two sections, one lying between Egypt and the 
French Sahara and Tripoli and the tenth degree of 
north latitude, and the other onthe right bank of the 
Upper Niger, which as yet wear no European color. 
They appear on the map as light yellow. The Niger 
territory will, however, soon be divided between France 
and England, if the Anglo-French Commission, sitting 
in Paris, can reach an agreement. Doubtless the larger 
part will a few months hence be annexed to the im- 
mense French territory which surrounds it on the 
north and west. England would be satisfied if she 
could have the triangular strip indicated by the dotted 
lines running south from Say to the border-line be- 
tween Engiish Lagos and French Dahomey, and with 
a reasonable hinterland for its Gold Coast Territory. 
Within a year the lines between French Dahomey and 
German Togoland have been changed, so that the lat- 
ter now extends north to and including Gambaga and 
west to the White Volta River. This extension 
somewhat faintly indicated on the map. 

Doubtless the British red, which covers Egypt and 
Nubia, will be extended erelong to the northern border 
of British East Africa, thus making the Nile a British 
stream from source to delta. The French Marchand 
expedition, whose purpose was to annex some of the 
Nile territory, appears to have met with defeat. At 
last accounts, nearly all the force had deserted the in- 
domitable Frenchman, who still refused to abandon en- 
tirely his enterprise. 


is 


Abyssinia appears in our map with much larger ter- 
ritory than it was represented as having in most other 
maps, published as late even as January ist, 1898. It 
was then represented as lying within the Italian Sphere 
of Influence with British East Africa for the western 
and southern boundary and the Indian Ocean for the 
eastern. Abyssinia hasemerged an independent king- 
dom with greatly enlarged boundaries, and the Italian 
possessions have shrunken tothe province of Eritrea 
on the Red Sea, and Somaliland, on the Indian Ocean. 
The portion printed in deep color indicates Abyssinia 
proper; the rest is territory conceded to Menelek by 
English and Italian treaties. Adis Adaba has just been 
made the capital. 

There are six countries bearing the tint of Abyssinia 
—Morocco, Liberia, Kongo, South African Republic 
and Orange Free State, besides Menelek’s kingdom. 
These are classed as independent native States, altho 
Kongo is really as much Belgian as Egypt is English. 
These are the only native States remaining. Ali the 
rest, except the yellow-tinted desert west of Egypt is 
under European control. In the last half centurv nearly 
the whole continent has been divided up between Eng- 
land, France, Belgium and Germany; and even the two 
Republics in South Africa are dominated by a popula- 
tion of European origin, and the Transvaal owes suzer- 
ainty to England. 

Fifty years ago England had only the extreme south- 
ern end.of the continent, with small holdings on the 
West Coast north of the equator. Now its possessions 
are well-nigh continuous from Cape Townto Alexan- 
dria; and it is the dream of Cecil Rhodes to connect the 
two at no distant day by telegraph and to consolidate 
in one magnificent empire of British South Africa all 
the territory south of Lake Nyassa,*save the German 
and Portuguese possessions. 

France had only Senegal and Algiers at the date 
when the smaller map was made. Portugal had the 
same coast-line then as now; she has only added hin- 
terlands to her Angola and Mozambique territories. 
Turkey still holds Tripoli, but has lost Tunis and, 
practically, Egypt. Spain has made no appreciable 
gain. Germany, Italy, and Belgium are altogether 
newcomers. 

In the eighteenth century the civilized world was en- 
gaged, some one has said,in stealing Africans from 
Africa, while in the nineteenth it has been stealing 
Africa from the Africans. How thoroughly this has 
been accomplished is shown by the accompanying map. 

New York Ciry. 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 


ConcGrEss has been turned into a house of mourning. 
On one day there was a funeral service in the Senate 
in the morning, and a memorial reading of eulogies in 
the House in the afternoon. 

Senator Walthall, of Mississippi, passed away, after 
a long illness, on April 23d. He was a man greatly 
loved and admired. His familiar figure—the fine face, 
earnest eyes, kindly mouth, luxuriant hair—is missed 
at the Capitol, as well as his influence. On Saturday, the 
23d, the funeral was conducted in the Senate Chamber. 
It was an impressive service. The chamber was finely 
decorated. Long festoons of galax leaves, a fit tribute 
from the South, were hung over the Speaker’s desk, 
which served as pulpit. The panels of the wall were 
crossed with saints’ palms, and a profusion of palms 
and flowers were about the coffin, which stood before 
the desk. 

All available space had been filled with chairs, and 
at twelve o’clock the Senators came in and took their 
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places. When the Vice-President had taken the chair, 
the clerk announced, ‘*‘ The House of Representatives 
and their Speaker,” and the great company came in, 
two bytwo. The Speaker and Chaplain of the House 
were given seats near the Vice-President, and the Rep- 
resentatives filled the rearof the hall. The funeral 
committee of the Senate and House in their mournful 
insignia of white sashes, took seats nearer the front, 
and then came the Dean and the Diplomatic Corps. 
As each group arrived and was announced by the clerk, 
those assembled rose and remained standing until the 
newcomers’ were seated. The queer, bright-colored 
garb of the Oriental Ambassadors seemed strangely out 
of place on the floor of the Senate; but their presence 
was an official tribute to the man and to the nation. 
The Judges of the Supreme Court, in their black robes, 
entered next in order, and then came a hush, as the 
clerk said: ‘‘ The President of the United States and his 
Cabinet.”” There was a rustle of personal interest in 
the gallery at this, and visitors rose as well as the 
Members on the floor, as the Cabinet took their places 
in the arm-chairs in the front row. The President 
looked worn and tired, as well he may; but he had laid 
aside State anxiety in this hour of personal sympathy. 
When all had assembled, there was another im pressive 
pause in this silent gathering, and the whole body rose 
respectfully as the widow and family of Senator Wal- 
thall were ushered in. Mrs. Walthall and the other 
ladies were heavily draped in black after the Southern 
custom. This public witness of their grief must have 
beenterribly trying; but they bore it bravely. 

After prayer by the Chaplain of the Senate, the burial 
service was recited by Dr. McKim andthe Rev. Louis 
G. Wood, whose white robes transformed the political 
chamber into a church. The service was devout and 
impressive, but one wished there might have been 
music. At the close the Capitol police acted as pall- 
bearers, followed by the committee delegated from the 
two houses of Congress to escort the body to Missis- 
sippi for burial. 

Senator Earle, of South Carolina, died nearly a year 
ago, but the eulogies in the House were not delivered 
till last week, the same day on which final honors 
were paid to Senator Walthall. There was a great 
contrast inthe two commemorations. In the morning 
a crowded, attentive house,who listened with reverence 
and regret; in the afternoon a few perfunctory written 
eulogies read aloud to empty benches. Tho some of 
the speakers had never known Senator Earle, they felt 
great respect for his ability and honesty. His career 
inthe Senate was short, as he died a few months after 
t< king his seat. 

The custom, however, of delaying so long after a 
man’s death before pronouncing a eulogy in his remem- 
brance, is one to be condemned. No one is present 
but those who have something prepared, and even they 
quicken the time with a newspaper ti.l their turns come. 
Why should a man give up so many hours to listening 
to what he can quite as well read in the Record the 
next morning? Speaker Reed, however, was in the 
chair all the afternoon on the occasion of the eulogies 
for Senator Earle—to show his respect for the Senator 
who was a Southerner and a Democrat. 

Soldier laddies with bright faces and new equipment 
are many in th® streets of Washington. Flags float 
far and wide; on the electric cars, over private houses, 
public buildings, large stores, on mule teams, in chil- 
dren’s caps, in women’s bonnets, in shop-windows, on 
the bill-boards—wherever they can be hung or pinned 
or waved. On the surface it would seem that -we are 
gay, decked fora national festivity. But the undertone 
is somber and gray. The only excitement is expressed 
by the very young men on the street-corners and a few 
foolish women who are ‘* dying to have the first battle 
come off.” The general feeling is intensely serious 
and much depressed. The only set of people entirely 
gladdened by the war and its accompanying conditions 
are the newsboys, who grow more jubilant with every 
extra and hoard their pennies in proportion to the grand 
seizures of small lumber ships! 

From the discussion of summer plans it would seem 
as if the Atlantic Coast was to be deserted. One ener- 
getic woman in a street-car declares to her friends that 
she will summer on the Maine seashore as usual. The 
others remonstrate, and beg her to do nothing so fool- 
hardy, but to retreat to the mountains instead. Some 
timid creatures already see the Congressional Library 
turned into Spanish barracks. Visitors at Old Point 
Comfort and Virginia Beach, after reassuring inspec- 
tion of the battle-ships, have come back up the river. 
Everything is being done to excite a warlike spirit, 
which is dubbed patriotism. But when the test comes 
artificial provocation will be unnecessary, for our patri- 
ots are strong as they ever were. 

The Art Loan Exhibition has been raising large sums 
for the sick and woundéd. Forebodings have not 
dimmed the beauty of the collection nor made the gath- 
erings there less attractive. The Washington ladies 
have taken turns in spreading daily afternoon teas at 
the gallery, dispensing dainties themselves to those 
who contributed an extra quarter to the cause. The 
Marine Band drew thither a goodly company by playing 
patriotic airs. Street bands have been doing likewise. 
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Sousa’s marches have given place to ‘‘ Fail Columbia.” 
‘*America,”’ *‘ Star-Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘Gem of the 
Oeean,”’ ** Maryland.” and ‘‘ Dixie,” with ‘* Die Wacht 
am Rhein,”’ to show the patriotism of the performers. 

Now is the time for some one to give us a new Amer- 
ican hymn. Frivolous attempts are being scattered 
broadcast, to suit all tastes but that which is good, 
ranging from ‘‘My Sweetheart went down with the 
Maine,” to one beginning 


‘*We are Americans! 
Our country is the best ! 
Dear Uncle Sam, 
He is the man 
That’s proudly stood the test.” 


Or another called ‘‘ Ancestors would rise from the 
grave to see Cuba free,”’ starting off in this way: 


‘* As my Espafio Franco ancestors, 
Who were slain by royal captors 
For loving Liberty in Pyrenees, 
Would now pray for thee on their knees, 
O Cuba.”’ 


Sickly sentiment, poor rhymes and worse music, they 
still wrap themselves in the flag and court popularity. 

The State Department is remarkably fortunate in se- 
curing in this crisis the services of Professor Moore, of 
Columbia College. Professor Moore entered the de- 
partment years ago as a clerk and devoted himself 
with great assiduity to the study of international law. 
By mere force of ability he reached the position of 
Thiri Assistant Secretary. He has since become one 
of the recognized authorities of the world on interna- 
tional law. No American writer on the subject has 
such a wide European reputation as Professor Moor . 
Now that Columbia has kindly loaned him to the Gov- 
ernment for the time his coming back to the depart- 
ment is a new triumph for him and a great source of 
strength tothe Government. 

The proclamation of President McKinley in regard 
to Spanish ships in American ports, maintaining the 
principle which the United States early contended for 
in regard to neutral goods, is new evidence that the 
President means that the war shall be conducted, so far 
as war can be, on civilized principles. 

The Indian Bureau is making preparation for the 
Indian exhibit at the Omaha Exposition. Samples of 
school-work and industries are coming in from many of 
the schools, especially from those beyond the Missis- 
sippi. The exhibit is to be arranged at Carlisle, where 
facilities for its completion are furnished by the school 
in the way of printing, carpentering and laundering. 
Among the contributions are some beautiful o//as of 
basket-work and of clay, some well-woven mats, fine 
baskets and drawn-work, as well as the more usual 
school exercises. Marked improvement is shown in 
the manual work and also in the written tests, to the 
encouragement of those interested in Indian progress. 
The Indian collection will be installed at Omaha by 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washington, who has 
been requested by the department to represent the 
Bureau. 

And now we go a-Maying. There are many waysof 
going. You may drive behind your livery and let your 
footman break off snow-white branches of dogwood 
to deck your carriage. You may wheel down the dusty 
country roads and come back with pink wild honey- 
suckle tied to your handle-bars. You may ride on the 
front seat of the people’s conveyance, with a handful 
of faded violets, or you may come with me to the mar- 
ket! Take your basket on your arm, for this is market- 
ing as wellas Maying. First we spread the eggs care- 
fully over the bottom, and lay the fresh heads of lettuce 
over them. The stalks of rhubarb, pink and green, 
are laid to one side, and then we add a few lemons and 
a bunch of radishes for color. Now for the flowers. 
Pansy-violets, pale yellow primroses, red-faced winter 
delights, lilies-of-the-valley, shaded from green-budded 
tip to pure white bell, dainty innocents of a deeper 
blue than you find in the North, buttercups cheerful as 
sunshine, heap them in, the funny little bunches, tied 
with torn strips of cloth. But the old colored aunties; 
complacent and smoking amid their herbs, have other 
delights in store. Stacked up against the wagons and 
the wall of the market are armfuls of lilacs, apple- 
blows, cherry-blossoms—whose petals fall as snow- 
flakes—spreading dogwood, drooping wistaria, deep 
pink Judas boughs, and fairer honeysuckle. You vain- 
ly try toclasp them all, to the ample delight of the 
beaming marketwomen. And as the conductor and 
your handsome escort, also laden till he seems to have 
turned flower-monger for the nonce, help you and your 
sunny burden into the open car, you sit enthroned and 
wreathed, a queen of the May. 








A FELLOWSHIP for women, which will yield $1,000 a 
year, has been established in the American School for 
Classical Studies at Athens, in memory of Miss-Agnes 
Clara Hoppin, by members of her family, and is to 
bear her name. The preference will be given in the 
candidacy to those who have spent a year in Greece in 
connection with the school. There are two other gen- 
eral fellowships. 
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Biblical Research. 


Recovery of an Early Jewish Document. II. 


BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, 


AN interesting case of a probable Greek misunder- 
standing of the text of the Old Testament, which is 
not, however, necessarily to be corrected away, will be 
found in the legends of the way in which God supplied 
the people with water inthe wilderness. We will draw 
attention to it, because there is a striking parallel in 
the New Testament, and at the same time the Midrash 
in one case is not dependent upon the other. In 1 Cor. 
10: 4 we are told that the Israelites in the desert drank 
of the spiritual rock that followed them, which rock 
was Christ. Here St. Paul alludes to the Midrash that 
the rock which Moses smote followed the people 
throughout their wanderings. In the ‘‘ Biblical An- 
tiquities ’’ it is not the rock that follows the people, but 
a certain well of water, and apparently the well of 
water which in Exodus goes under the name of Marah. 
We are told that ‘‘there are three things which God gave 
his people for the sake of three persons, the well of 
water of myrrh for the sake of Miriam, the column of 
cloud for the sake of Aaron,and the manna forthe sake 
of Moses.’’ What is this ‘‘ water of myrrh’’? At an ear- 
lier part of the book we are told that God showed to 
Moses the tree of life, from which he cut a piece and 
put it into myrrh, and the water of myrrh became 
sweet and followed them in the desert forty years! It 
is clear, then, that myrrh stands for Marah, and since 
the text of the LXX reads the name as Meppa (merrha) 
we may perhaps restore the Greek word, and get rid of 
‘*myrrh’’ altogether. We see, moreover, that we are 
drawing upona modified form of the same Midrashic 
tendency which underlies St. Paul’s ‘‘ following rock.” 
We hardly like to leave this passage without asking 
the question whether the ‘‘ lignum-vite ’’ which Moses 
casts into Marah is to be understood in a Christian or 
a Jewish sense. It is well known that Christian inter, 
preters made the wood of healing a type of the cross, 
and this at once explains the ‘ lignum-vite’’ which 
is also thé equivalent of the cross to the early in- 
terpreters. Now Dr. Cohn points out rightly that 
there is, speaking generally, no trace of any Chris- 
tian elements in the ‘‘ Biblical Antiquities’; and we 
should, therefore, reject the Christian explanation in 
this passage; and this leads us to the interesting 
suggestion that the Jews must have anticipated the 
Christians in identifying a number of trees and woods 
in the Old Testament as one tree, viz., the tree of life; 
just as, to use a more amusing illustration, they iden- 
tified all the donkeys in the Old Testament with the ass 
and ass’s foal in the blessing of Jacob. The value of 
the observation lies in the glimpse that it gives us of 
Christian Midrash (chiefly Messianic in character) re- 
posing on an earlier layer of Jewish Midrash (less 
definitely Messianic). The date to which the “ Biblical 
Antiquities ’’ may be referred is certainly early. Dr. 
James recognized in the fragments which he printed 
products of the first century, A.p.; and Dr. Cohn thinks 
he has found in a prophecy which the Midrash puts 
intothe mouth of Moses a reference to the destruction 
of the second temple. It is said that the temple shall 
be destroyed on the same day on which the tables of 
the Law were broken, viz., the seventeenth day of 
Tammuz. According to Dr. Cohn this is the Talmudic 
date for the destruction of the temple. But it is not 
the real date; it is, indeed, one of the dies infausti of 
Judaism; but Josephus (B. J., vi, 2: 1) shows that it is 
the date on which the Daily Sacrifice was taken away, 
and not the date of the destruction of the temple. The 
writer cannot have lived so long after the destruction 
of the city as to be credited with the confusion which 
appears inthe Talmud. And it seems to us that there 
is nothing to prove that the book is later than a _D. 70, 
and much, on the other hand, that suggests the century 
before Christ; a closer investigation of this point is, 
therefore, to be desired. Whether the date comes down 
below A.D. 70 or goes back to some period before the 
Christian era, we shall find the Philonean authorship 
excluded, as is also likely from internal evidence. 

Two points may claim a passing reference before we 
part from this valuable book, which we have desired to 
introduce to our readers. The first is that the writer 
shows Essene and Pythagorean features; he has a very 
highly developed angelology, and he believes in the 
transmigration, or, at any rate, in the possible reincar- 
nation of souls. 

The first of these need not surprise us. Altho it was 
an Essene specialty to be conversant with the names 
and orders of the angels, the knowledge was not as 
strict a monopoly as they desired by their oath of initi- 
ation to make it. The Book of Enoch discloses the 
names of many angels, and their functions; from which 
we gather that there was an angel assigned to every 
element, to every luminary, to the people of God, etc. 
In the Apocalypse we have an angel over the waters, 
but without disclosure of his name; and in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas we have an angel over the beasts 
whose name is Segri or Sigron. Agreeably to this 
angelology we have in the ‘‘ Biblical Antiquities ” an 
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angel who is set over valor, whose name is given as 
Seruibel or Zeruel (read Zeru’-el or Arm of God). Then 
there is Nathaniel, who is said to preside over fire; the 
name is probably erroneously transcribed; there is also 


Phadabel, who announces the birth ef Samson. Then 
there is an angel whose name appears to be /ngethel, to 
whom belong secret things; and there is also the 
angel who wrestles with Jacob, and is said to have 
rule over hymns. It is clear, then, that the angelology 
which the Essenes loved is not unfamiliar to our au- 
thor. 

The question of reincarnation is even more impor- 
tant. Weare told that Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
when his life on earth came to an end, was taken up 
into a mountain and commanded to remain there many 
years; and God promised to feed him by means of an 
eagle, and in days to come to cause him to descend 
again among men, when he will have the power to open 
and shut Heaven. After this he shall be raised up to 
the place where his predecessors had been taken, but 
with a further prospect of coming back at some future 
time and tasting of death. The meaning of all this is 
that Elias is Phinehas redivivus, and that Elias, after 
his assumption, is tocome back to earth to die. The 
importance of this belief for the understanding of cer- 
tain passages in the Gospels and Apocalypse must be 
sufficiently clear; nor does it seem possible altogether 
to exclude the belief in reincarnation from the fabric 
of the prophecy. But enough has been said to draw 
the attention of all our scholars to what is in many 
ways a notable discovery. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIvERsITY, ENGLAND. 
Fine Art 
ine Ss. 


Recent Black and White Exhibitions 
and the New Art Movement. 


In looking back over the past few months, we recall 
several delightful exhibitions of black and white which 
we have not been able to chronicle. There was a very 
complete showing of the works of Charles Méryon, at 
the Grolier Club—those etchings which now bring ex- 
travagant prices, tho the etcher is said to have gone 
insane from hunger and neglect, and so died. 

The same club, to which we are much indebted for 
the scholarly and complete way in which they arrange 
and catalog their exhibitions so generdusly opened to 
the public, has recently shown some of the bric-a-brac 
of the hibliophile—a goodly number of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century title-pages, generally engraved: in 
copper-plate and heavy with architectural design 
combined with the human figure in a more or less 
Michelangelesque way. Quite a complete display 
of the work of the late William James Linton was 
given at the Century Club, and very many of the draw- 
ings by the late William Hamilton Gibson were to 
be seen before sale at the American Art Galleries. 
Probably the event of the winter in this line was the 
Keppel exhibition of etchings, lithographs and sketches 
by Charles Jacque. The Keppel etchings were sup- 
plemented by loans from the collection of Mr. S. P. 
Avery, which Jacque himself declared the most com- 
plete existing. Only the capacity of the gallery limited 
the exhibition to two hundred and fifty numbers, since 
Jacque produced nearly twice as many plates in his 
long lifetime, besides all his paintings and other works. 
It will be remembered that at the recent sale of the 
Dana Collection one of Jacque’s paintings brought 
$5,400; but a good etching by him is a more masterly 
performance, since he was not a colorist. This collec- 
tion, like most of those seen in the Keppel Gallery in 
the course of the winter, is seen later in other cities. 
It is now in Baltimore, and it will go later to San 
Francisco. 

The present exhibition at the Keppel galleries 
includes some unimportant drawings by Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, probably the greatest imagina- 
tive artist living, and etchings and drawings by 
those most eminent and least talented amateurs, 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. Landseer was 
their teacher, and they copied largely from his orig- 
inals; but there are some drawings of babies, doubtless 
her own, by Queen Victoria, which havea certain charm. 

By general consent, Seymour Haden ranks as the 
greatest of modern etchers. He is an amateur ofa 
different stamp—who now, with increasing years, etches 
no longer. The forty-seven numbers, etchings by him, 
at the Tooth Galleries, do not include unique prints or 
present a summary in any way complete of his work; 
but they are delightful tributes in lush and lusty line 
to those charms of nature which the eminent London 
surgeon taught his hand to transcribe. 

‘We referred. last week to the movement to es- 
tablish a National Art Club, and to its organizing 
secretary, Mr. Chales de Kay. The ways in which 
such a club can promote a healthy growth of na- 
tional art are endless, and the need of some or- 
ganized movement to promote industrial art is ap- 
parent. Through his recent residence as Consul- 
General at Berlin, Mr. de Kay should be able to work 
intelligently in the direction of art in manufactures, 
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for the growth of German manufactures has been phe- 
nomenal of late, and consular reports show that the 
increase is largely due to the vigorous reform in art 
teaching, no study engrossing so many hours, from 
the kindergarten tothe university, as drawing. When 
the now popular movement of manual training in the 
public schools was inaugurated in this country, some 
twenty years ago, if a club like this had grasped the 
situation and had insisted that the lower grades should 
get their manual training through doing artistic work, 
our art status in industry would be different to-day. 
Just now there is a project on foot to establish a 
national school for dyers in this city, that foreign man- 
ufacturers may not have the monopoly of beautiful 
tints for their fabrics; and there are many ways in 
which a club which sees the relations of the fine arts to 
the industrial arts may create a healthful public senti- 
ment. 

At a recent meeting of the Architectural League of 
New York the subject was ‘‘ Public Monuments,”’ and 
it was resolved to appoint a committee to induce other 
Art Societies and the Historical and Patriotic Societies 
of the city to form with them a joint committee to lay 
out a general scheme for the artistic adornment of the 
city, to study its monumental possibilities and to report 
on suitable subjects and proper locations for historical 
monuments. The Committee of the Architectural League 
has asked a score or more of eminent citizens to co- 
operate, with them, including Dr. Richard S. Storrs, 
the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, the Hon. Wm. L 
Strong, etc. 

One of the first things to be considered is the status 
of winners of public competitions for public monuments. 
The way in which the Messrs. Stoughton are being 
treated after winning the competition for the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument is disgraceful and does not con- 
duce to good results from future competitions. As 
Prof. Wm. H. Ware has pointed out, it is the man not 
the design, who is selected for a work in competition; 
and he cites numerous instances where an architect’s 
competition plans have not been used, owing to a 
change of site or other causes, but there is no worthy 
precedent for reopening the competition. This is also 
the view taken by Mr. Russell Sturgis. 


Sanitary. 
Typhoid Fever in Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA has a large number of medical experts 
within its borders, and a larger number of intelligent 
inhabitants, who are fully aware of the polluted condi- 
tion of the Schuylkill River—and they have known this 
for years; but these have been far outnumbered by 
those who are opposed to the costly measures necessary 
to remedy the trouble. In November, 1897, an accident 
occurred through which sewage was pumped directly 
into the reservoir, and thence into the city mains to the 
patient, taxpaying consumers. It led to a great out- 
break of typhoid, as the following numbers will show: 

On the twenty-ninth of January, 1898, the Medical 
News said that in eight weeks there had been 1,134 
cases of enteric fever reported in Philadelphia—675 oc- 
curring in the first four weeks of the new year, aver- 
aging ia all 168 cases per week. During two weeks of 
this time old New York, with a population twice that of 
Philadelphia, reported 36 cases of typhoid, while two 
wards in the infected district of Philadelphia, with a 
population of 100,000, surpassed the entire roll of enteric 
cases among the 2,000,000 inhabitants of New York. 
In one recent week in the densely populated districts of 
New York, below Fourteenth Street, there were but six 
cases. 

It has not been for want of intelligence that the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia have been drinking this polluted 
water, which everybody knows is increasing in loath- 
someness daily, and that typhoid is on the increase 
above the city, and that typhoid-infected sewage is 
constantly being emptied into the river. 

Of course this visitation roused the publlc indigna- 
tion, and a mass-meeting was held, and the corrupt 
politics, that have thwarted the city in obtaining a 
filtered supply, were unsparingly exposed and de- 
nounced. The resolutions, unanimously adopted by 
the meeting, follow: 








‘WHEREAS, The citizens of Philadeiphia have authorized 
a loan of $3,700,000 for the increase, improvement and filtra- 
tion of the public water-supply; and 

“WHEREAS, City Councils have persistently refused to 
take any action toward creating the loan and providing for 
the erection of the necessary filter plants; and 

“‘ WHEREAS, An epidemic of typhoid fever is now pre- 
vailing in this community, causing sickness, distress and 
death in many homes, all of which is directly due to the 
failure on the part of the city authorities to perform their 
plain duty to the people they represent; and 

‘“WHEREAS, The private schemes of speculators who de- 
sire to profit from the necessities and sufferings of this 
community should not be permitted to occupy the valuable 
time of the City Councils and divert them from the yital 
and all-important immediate consideration of the water- 
supply and the relief of our citizens at this critical junc- 
ture; 

° 
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** Resolved, That no reason or excuse exists for a mo- 
ment’s consideration by Councils of the so-called Schuylkill 
Valley water scheme, or of any scheme having any reference 
to either the Schuylkill or Delaware rivers, which con- 
templates diverting the revenues of the Water Department 
to the treasury of a private corporation. 

“* Resolved, That-the citizens of Philadelphia will never 
consent tothe transfer of any portion of the works con- 
nected with their public water-supply to any individual or 
corporation, but insist that they shall remain permanently 
under direct municipal management and control. 

** Resolved, That itis the duty of Councils tocreate imme- 
diately the loan of $3,700,000, authorized by their constitu- 
ents at the polls, and to proceed without delay to increase, 
improve and filter the public water-supply, as the vote 
upon the Loan Bill contemplated and provided. 

‘* Resolved, That any further delay upon the part of 
Councils in proceeding with this important work will carry 
with it a moral responsibility for the needless suffering 
and deaths that will be the certain result of such delay. 

‘* Resolved, That this meeting hereby directs that copies 
of this preamble and resolutions be transmitted to the 
Mayor and to Select and Common Councils; and they are 
hereby urged to take immediate action for the creation of 
the loan and for the purification of the city water-supply 
by filtration, under direct municipal control, ownership and 
management.” 
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One of the speakers in the meeting who had been an 
indefatigable worker in the cause of filtration said: 


‘*Man’s cupidity is making countless thousands suffer in 
Philadelphia. It is time to ask who are behind 
the barricades and obstructing our pathway. If the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia knew the whole story as to how the 
cupidity of a few men is blocking your way, you would 
have such reading in your newspapers, for the next few 
days as would awaken you all. . . . While we are 
shaking hands with death shall we stop to make men rich?” 


Another said: 


“An estimable young lady who, a few.weeks ago, was 
in full health, who drank this mixture peculiar to Phila- 
delphia, died, and the clergyman who spoke at the funeral 
said this was a mysterious visitation of Providence. He 
was mistaken ; it was a visitation of the Councils of Phila- 
delphia. . . . The remedyis palpable. At this very 
moment we are confronted with a statement that I am 
almost afraid to make in a civilized audience, and that is, 
a purposed delay in this matter of providing filtration, 
which is the system recommended by a majority of the 
physicians and scientists; and the delay is adopted as a 
scheme, as a motive by which to press the claims of those 
who tell us that the city is unable to bring the legitimate 
fruition from this system, and that it ought to pass into the 
hands of a private enterprise.’’ 


Rabbi Kranskopf said: 


** Never put off till to-morrow what must, can and shall 
be doneto-day. Weare the people, and if we the people 
want pure water, we the people can haveit. We brag so 
very much about all the things that we have done to pro- 
long life and ward off sickness; we talk of sanitary plumb- 
ing and health officers; we wash and scrub our asphalt 
streets, and we pour it allinto the river and then we swal- 
low it down at one gulp. If you want pure water go and 
getit. Youcan have it if you want it. I am one of the 
men of Philadelphia who are responsible; I, for one, am 
not ready to hold the City Council solely responsible for 
t." 





Science 


MvucH comment is being made in Europe over a state- 
ment in Mature, that insects are guided to flowers by 
their odor and not by their colors. Professor Plateau 
who presents the facts is regarded as a remarkably 
close observer, and what he has said on the subject is 
attracting wide attention there. Not in any spirit of 
boasting, but as a matter of fact it would seem that 
American students of science are far ahead of their Old 
World brethren in the matter of close observation and 
philosophical deduction. When the doctrine was first 
promulgated that flowers were originally colorless 
comparatively,and became endowed with bright colors 
in order to attract insects to their sweet secretions 
so as to aid in cross-fertilization, numerous observers 
on this side of the Altantic found that the proposi- 
tion was faulty. The good Dr. Gray, and a few others 
who, by their admiration for Darwin naturally swung 
into the Darwinian current, were warm advocates of 
his conception; but it failed to impress the younger 
observing class, and many protests were entered 
against itin the meetings of the American Association 
and in the meetings of other eminent bodies. A very 
little careful observation of the work of American in- 
sects soon teaches that the said insects are not guided 
bycolor. One has only to watch them at work on the 
common sumach and other insignificant flowers to learn 
his fact. In fact, it has come to be considered certain 
here, that there is no material relation between the 
color of flowers and their insect visitors. What relation 
there may be is of a subsidiary character. 





..-.A new viper has been discovered inthe sandy 
portions of the desert between Mushki and Persia, 
where it is almost impossible to detect its presence, ow- 
ing to its habit of lying buried in the sand with only its 
head visible. This is another instance of burrowing 
habits in snakes, a trait which probably originally led 
to the atrophy by disuse of the limbs with footed ances- 
tors of snakes, 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 
Spanish steamer, ‘“‘ Panama,” taken, Tues., April 26. 
Proclamation as to rights Spanish vessels, Tues., April 26. 
Asiatic Squadron sailed for Manila, Wed., April 27. 
Spanish steamer ‘‘ Bolivar’’ taken, Wed., April 27. 
** Saranac,’’ American bark, taken, Manila, Wed., April 27. 
Spanish steamer, ‘‘ Guido,’”’ taken, Wed., April 27. 
First battle, at Matanzas, Wed., April 27. 
Spanish fleet left Cape Verde, Fri., April 29. 
War Revenue bill passed House, Fri., April 29. 
“ Paris” arrived at New York, Sat., April 30. 
Spanish st’m’r, “‘ Argonauta,’’ taken, Cienfuegos, April 30. 
Troops concentrating at Tampa, April 29, 30. 
First naval battle, at Manila, Sun., May 1. 
Spanish Asiatic fleet destroyed, Sun., May 1. 
Bomberdment of Manila begun, Manila, Mon., May 2. 


THE first blood of the war was drawn on Wednes- 
day, April 27th, the seventh day after the state of 
hostilities between Spain and the United States was 
declared to have begun. It was drawn by a brief 
bombardment of the Spanish fort and batteries in 
the harbor of Matanzas by ships of the blockading 
squadron. The first naval battle took 
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with the Spanish fleet. The ‘‘ Reina Christina’’ was 
set on fire, and the Commodore transferred his flag 
to the ‘‘Isla de Cuba.’’ The ‘‘Don Juan de Aus- 
tria’’ was blown up by a single well-directed shell, 
and the ‘‘Castilla’’ was completely burned. The 
statements from commanding cfficers are to the ef- 
fect that other ships were injured and in some cases 





. were sunk by their commanders fn order to prevent 


their falling into the hands of the Americans. 


AFTER the destruction of the fleet, Commodore 
Dewey took up his position before Manila. The 
British Consul came off to confer with him as toa 
surrender of the place, presumably with the knowl- 
edge of the Spanish Governor. The conditions given 
included the surrender of the torpedoes and guns of 
Manila and the control of the cables, and a bom- 
bardment was the alternative. The Spanish General 
is said to have refused the terms absolutely, and to 
have said that he would cut the cable rather than 
allow it to pass into the hands of the Americans. 
This answer was followed by the placing of the fleet 
in position for bombardment. The latest dispatches 
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big war vessels could not resist the temptation to 
have a little gun practice. The eight-inch guns of 
the ‘‘ New York’’ opened upon the earthworks, and 
the very first shot seemed to goto the spot for which 
it was designed. The second shot went to the center 
of the fortifications; then for fifteen minutes or more 
a terrific fusilade was poured from the broadside of 
the ‘‘New York,” from the turret of the monitor 
‘‘Puritan,’’ and from the guns of the ‘‘ Cincinnati.’’ 
The Spaniards replied, of course, but not one of their 
shots hit any of the ships. Most of them fell short, 
a very few of them passed over the vessels, and no 
injury whatever was done. A huge projectile from 
one of the guns of the ‘‘ Puritan’’ was seen to cleave 
its way right through the walls of the fort, and to 
strike a battery. It is not doubted that it did tre- 
mendous execution. The bombardment lasted alto- 
gether only about eighteen minutes. The shore bat- 
teries having been silenced, the signal to withdraw 
was given. At that time all was quiet on shore, and 
not a soul could be seen. At the close of the firing 
the earthworks presented a jagged appearance, and 
big gaps were visible in the fort. 





THE results of the brief engage- ' 





place on Sunday morning last at Manila, 
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inthe Philippine Islands. The Asiatic 
squadron, under command of Commo- 
dore Dewey sailed from Mirs Bay for 
Manila on the 28th, and was due there 
on Saturday evening. The American 
fleet consisted of three steel protected 
cruisers, the ‘‘Olympia,’’ ‘‘ Baltimore’’ 
and ‘‘Raleigh’’; a partially protected 
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steel cruiser, the ‘‘ Boston”; two steel 
gunboats, the ‘‘Concord” and ‘‘Pe- 
trel’’; a steel revenue cutter, the 
‘“‘McCullough’’; a storeship and a col- 
lier. The ‘‘Olympia’’ is one of the 
fastest and most powerful protected 
cruisers in the world. She carries four 
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eight-inch guns and ten five-inch; the . 
‘* Baltimore’ has tour eight-inch and | 
six six-inch guns; the ‘‘ Raleigh’’ has 
one six-inch and ten five-inch, the | 
«« Boston ’’ two eight-inch and six six- 
inch guns. The gunboats are manned 
with six-inch guns. The Spanish 
squadron consisted of one steel cruiser, 
the ‘‘ Reina Christina’’; two steel pro- 
tected cruisers, the ‘‘Isla de Cuba”’ 
and the ‘‘Isla de Luzon”; a wood 
cruiser the ‘‘ Castilla,’’ three iron cruis- 
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ment were most satisfactory to the 
admiral and to the officers of the fleet. 
The vessels behaved beautifully, espe- 
cially the flagship ‘‘New York,’’ her 
machinery apparently being perfect. 
One hundred and four shots were fired 
at a cost of $3,500 forammunition. The 
firing of the big guns made a tremen- 
dous concussion. A _correspendent 
writes: 


E 


‘““When a 10,000-ton ship, usually as 
steady as arock, shakes and trembles like 
| a frightened child; when firmly fitted bolts 
| start from their sockets, and window- 
panes and woodwork are shattered; when 
the roar peals up from port and star- 
‘ board, and you feel your feet leaving the 
deck and your glasses jumping around 
your forehead, while a blinding, black- 
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ers the ‘‘ Velasco,” the ‘‘ Don Antonio 
de Ulloa’’ and the ‘‘ Don Juande Aus- 
tria’”; also two steel gunboats and 
eighteen other boats of very small size 
and practically no armament. The 
flagship was about the same tonnage as 
the ‘‘ Boston’’ and ‘‘Raleigh,’’ but its 
armament was inferior even to them, 
while there was no ship that at all 
compared with the ‘‘Olympia ” 


or 
‘« Baltimore.’’ 5 





THE city of Manila, as will be seen 
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ening smoke hides everything from sight, 
then it is that you first realize the ter- 
rible power of a modern war-ship’s bat- 
teries. 

No one was hurt, and the gunners 
and their assistants were filled with 
delight at the opportunity thus to 
‘‘remember the ‘Maine’.” It is not 
known what the casualties were on 
shore. There are believed to have been 
some killed and some wounded. It 
seems hardly possible that those who 
manned the forts and the batteries could 
have entirely escaped. Captain-General 
Blanco, however, in his report de- 
clares that no lives were lost and that 
only a mule was killed. He expressed 
the belief that some of the vessels were 
injured and was quite sure that the 
smoke-stack of one of them was hit. 
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OUR great interest in the naval 
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from the accompanying map, lies at 
the head of the bay, at the mouth 
of which are the two islands, Corregidorand Cadallo, 
dividing the channel. The water is deep, and the 
constant winds require careful navigation. Manila 
itself is defended by fortifications, as to whose 
strength there were conflicting reports. Further up 
the bay on the south side is the city of Cavite, with 
heavy arsenals. The Spanish fleet anchored off 
Cavite to meet the American squadron on its way. 
The squadron was sighted off Bolinao early on Satur- 
day, but the weather was too stormy for any commu- 
nication to be made between the fleet and the insur- 
gents who have made thata stronghold. Saturday 
night the fleet reached the mouth of the bay, and at 
daybreak came down upon Manila, paying no atten- 
tion to the torpedos in the harbor. A fort opening 
fire, Commodore Dewey changed his position so as 
to attack the fleet, and for two hours, with a short 
lull at one time, during which, according to the 
Spanish dispatches, the Americans landed their 
wounded, the engagement went on. The American 
ships maneuvered constantly, so as to confuse the 
aim of the Spanish gunners. The details as yet are 
meaget but it is evident that short work was made 


from London state that it is believed that the cable 
has been cut. In that case there will be no more 
news until the city is taken and the cable recovered 
orcommunication secured in some other way. The in- 
habitants of the city are reported as fleeing, while the 
insurgents have gathered in force on the hights. Ma- 
nila once conquered, there will be no difficulty else- 
where, There are fortifications at Cattabatto, Sulu, 
Zamboanga and Panay, but very few modern guns; and 
the entire available force of the Spaniards is not 
more than 5,000 or 6,000 men, while on every hand 
there is demoralization and hostility to the Govern- 
ment, 





THE bombardment of Matanzas was a very inter- 
esting event. For the first time in thirty years our 
war-ships fired hostile shots, and the occasion of it 
was that, in a reconnaissance of our ships, the shore 
batteries opened on the torpedo boats, which were 
considerably closer to land than the war-ships. Ad- 
miral Sampson had observed that there was great 
activity in fortifying the harbor, and he determined 
to prevent the completion of the works. The shots 
at the torpedo boats wére perfectly harmless, but the 









plans of Spain has caused attention to 
be concentrated» on the movement 
of the Spanish fleet at Cadiz, and especially at 
the Cape Verde Islands. Almost every day for two 
weeks past reports have indicated the intention of 
the Cape Verde fleet to move. It did not finally 
leave that rendezvous, however, until the end of last 
week. The ‘ Pelayo,’’ with one or two other cruis- 
ers, and several torpedo boats, steamed north to the 
neighborhood of Gibraltar, to watch for American 
yachts, which, having received warning, have in 
every instance so far eluded capture and will remain 
in neutral ports until the war is over, or until oppor- 
tunity offers a good escape. The Spanish main fleet, 
consisting of her best war vessels and cruisers, with 
torpedo boats, took a westward course from the Cape 
Verde Islands, and it is believed that their destina- 
tion is the West Indies waters. Whether they are 
coming prepared to give battle to the American fleet 
remains to be seen. It has been surmised that they 
may attempt to strike some rich American port; also 
that they may go direct to the West Indies and as- 
sist the defense of Cuba. There has been some fear 
that it might intercept the ‘‘Oregon” and the ‘‘ Ma- 
rietta,’’ and the dynamite cruiser, ‘‘ Nichteroy,” 
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recently purchased from Brazil, which are steaming up 
the American coast, having come from the Pacific 
waters. It is hoped, however, that they will arrive 
safely at their destination. They are powertul ves- 
sels, and if attacked will give most vigorous battle. 





THE President last week issued a proclamation re- 
specting the rights of Spanish vessels. It declares: 
(1) that the neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with 
the exception of contraband of war; (2) that neutral 
goods not contraband of war are not liable to confis- 
cation under the enemy’s flag; (3) that blockades in 
order to be binding must be effective; (4) that Spanish 
merchant vessels in any ports of the United States 
shall be allowed until May 28th to unload and depart; 
(5) that Spanish merchant vessels sailing for ports of 
the United States before April 21st shall be allowed 
to enter such ports and discharge her cargo; (6) that 
the right of search will be exercised with strict re- 
gard for thé rights of neutrals, and that the voyages 
of mail steamers are not to be interfered with except on 
the clearest ground of suspicion of having contraband 
or violating the blockade. This proclamation was 
followed during the week by decrees of neutrality 
from most of the foreign nations. Great Britain was 
one of the first to declare her neutrality, sending no- 
tices toall ports in all colonies under her dominion. 
Portugal delayed for several days to define her posi- 
tion, and it was at one time suspected that she might 
make common cause with Spain, whose fleet was en- 
joying hospitality at Cape Verde Islands, which are 
under Portugal’s control.. 
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Other amendments of similar character was also re- 


jected. When it came to a direct vote upon the bill 
intended to raise sufficient revenue to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, which the Democrats voted 
almost solidly to inaugurate, and to issue bonds to 
raise money needed immediately, all of the Demo- 
crats, with the exceptions already noted, voted 
squarely against the bill, thus putting themselves on 
record as favoring the war, but not favoring the rais- 
ing of meanstocarryiton. The bill goes to the Sen- 
ate where a considerably longer debate is expected. 


THE Spanish Government followed up its circular 
of April 18th by another on the 26th, in which it 
expressed its regret at being compelled to appeal to 
force to expel the scandalous aggression of the Uni- 
ted States and defend the national dignity and his- 
torical integrity of the fatherland. It refers to the 
‘‘execrable conduct’’ of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, repro- 
duces the resolutions of Congress and claims that 
the last clause is intended to deceive the Cubans; 
that the island will not be declared pacified until it is 
ready for annexation. Inthe Cortes there has been 
considerable of discussion and opposition to the 
Government. The Minister of Marine was very 
sharply criticised for his lack of energy, but was 
earnestly defended by Sagasta. The opposition, in- 
cluding some Carlists, Republicans and others, but 
chiefly the Romeroists, is apparently attempting to 
prolong the debate on the Financial bill. Sefior 
Romero, with General Weyler attacked the Govern- 








expression to her resolve to hold outto theend. The 
London 7%mes correspondent at Madrid has had ac- 
cess tothe diplomatic correspondence, and reports 
that General Woodford repeatedly told the Spanish 
Government that the reference to Congress of the 
whole question, including the ‘‘Maine’’ explosion, de- 
pended absolutely upon some satisfactory agreement, 
assuring peace in Cuba. Fuller details as tothe riot- 
ing in various places show how bitter the popular 
feeling is. At Barcelona, Consul-General Herbert W. 
Bowen says that during the week before he left, eight 
angry mobs of over 8,000 persons each made violent 
demonstrations before the Consulate. Once he had 
to face one for sometime before the police came, and 
the night before he left, a mob, including some of 
the best citizens, came to the building determined to 
secure the Eagle and Shield. On finding that they 
had been removed, they were very angry, and it re- 
quired force on the part of the police to disperse 
them. 


EveR since the bloody war between Chile and 
Peru, that ended in 1883, bythe signing of the Treaty 
of Ancon, there has been trouble between the two 
countries on account of the final disposition of the 
bordering provinces of Tacna and Arica. These 
provinces originally belonged to Peru, but by the 
terms of the peace treaty they were ceded to Chile 
for a period of ten years, and then a vote of their in- 
habitants was to be taken, and direct suffrage was to 
decide whether they should return to Peru or remain 

Chilean. In either case 








the country to which they 





Late in the week, how- 
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addressed to Spanish sub- 
jects will be seized. Among 
the letters thus confis- 
cated was one addressed 
from California to a Span- 
ish official, giving full de- 
scription of United States 
fortifications. 





EVE’yY effort is made to 
keep th : strategic plans of 
the Gov:rnment at Wash- 
ington secret; but allsigns 
indicate that it is its pur- 
pose to effect the landing 
in Cuba of a number of a 
troops in order to open 
communication with the 
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insurgents, and in order, w e 
also, to afford relief to | 
the reconcentrados, <A 
ship loaded with relief 
goods is preparing to fol- 
low the army to Cuba 











was to pay the other an 
indemnity of $10,000,000. 
The plebiscite ought to 
have taken place five years 
ago; but Peru and Chile 
have never been able to 
agree upon terms under 
which it cou'd be held, 
so negotiations have been 
tediously dragging on, 
while no end of bad feeling 
has been engendered be- 
tween both countries. Last 
week, however, the proto- 
cols were signed, and 
among other stipulations 
it was agreed that in case 
there was a dispute as to 
the conditions of voting 
the Queen Regent of Spain 
should act as arbitrator. 
No one seems to know 
to which country the 
provinces will eventually 
go; but the agreement has 
at last dispelled the only 
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under the Red Cross flag. 











Miss Barton will accom- 

pany it. For the purpose of invasion a large 
number of regular troops have been concentrated at 
Tampa. The troop ship ‘‘ Panther” has taken 800 
from Hampton Roads and several thousand have 
been sent forward from the camp at Chickamauga. 
It was believed that a descent would be made at some 
point on the Cuban coast the coming week, but the 
reported coming of the Spanish fleet may delay this 
movement, as some of the blockading vessels may be 
needed to participate in the great naval battle which 
seems imminent. ‘ 





THE House passed on Friday the War Revenue 
Bill, after a debate extending through several days. 
The final vote was 181 to 131. Two Southern Re- 
publicans voted with the minority; five Northern 
and one Southern Democrat voted with the Repub- 
licans in the affirmative. There were several votes 
taken on amendments offered by the Democrats 
which indicated their party policy. An amendment 
offered by Mr. McMillin, of Tennessee, for an income 
tax was lost by a vote of 123 to 143. Mr. Bland, of 
Missouri, wanted $150,000,000 of new greenbacks 
issued; negatived by a vote of 106to 147. Mr. Lan- 
ham, of Texas, moved to strike out the section pro- 
viding for a sale of bonds; lost by a vote of 103 to 


131. Mr, Robinson, of Louisiana, proposed that the 
‘* Seigniorage’’ be coined; ruled out of order. Mr. 
Lewis, of Washington, wanted to make the 


bonds payable either in gold or silver at the 
option of the Government; negatived by 106 to 1 36. 
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ment’s home rule policy, saying that it was origi- 
nally a mistake and now proved a dead failure. Cas- 
telar has as yet made no reply to the address of the 
20,000 Republicans, and it is claimed that he will 
refuse from patriotic motives to oppose the present 
monarchy. He appeared last week in the Chamber 
for the first time since 1888, and took the oath 
among the Monarchists, kneeling and with his hand 
on the Gospel, the other Republicans and Carlists 
remaining standing while taking it. Further to 
strengthen the monarchy the prelates have visited 
the Queen Regent and announced their cordial sup- 
port. 





IN giving news of the situation in Cuba and the 
Philippines every effort was made to conceal the 
facts, The silencing of the forts at Matanzas was 
absolutely misrepresented; the earlier telegrams in 
regard to Manila claimed a Spanish victory. But it 
was impossible to conceal the fact of the absolute de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet, tho there was still an 
effort to keep up courage in the resisting power of 
thearmy. So far as the relations with Europe are 
concerned they do not seem to have improved. The 
report that the Austrian Emperor had contributed a 
large sum to the National naval subscription was af- 
terward denied. In general the situation of the 


monarchy is recognized as very serious, and prepara- 
tions have been made for the prompt flight of the roy- 
al family should any serious reverse occur in the At- 
lantic; tho the Queen Regent continues to give 


political horizon. 


MOSLEM fanaticism in Persia has recently had a 
sanguinary outburst in Hamadan. In this instance 
it was Moslem against Moslem, and the inciting cause 
was the increasing intolerance of the high orthodox 
Moslems toward any who show a laxness of faith. 
There has arisen during the present century a school 
of Moslem theologians known as Sheikhis, who are 
somewhat mystical and liberal in their views. It is 
out of their school of thought that the founder of the 
now famous sect of Babis got his ideas of the neces- 
sary ‘‘manifestation of God among men, within cer- 
tain definite periods of time.’’ The stricter Moslems 
have always looked somewhat askance at the Sheik- 
hy leaders, tho many of the most intelligent Persians 
lean to their doctrines. On February 22d the rising 
tide of malevolence toward them on the part of the 
orthodox Hamadan Mohammedans broke out as all 
parties were leaving their daily worship at the 
mosque. A fierce fight ensued, in which lives were 
lost on both sides. The following day the orthodox 
mob ruled the city; neither civil nor ecclesiastical 
authorities tried to check them as they looted Sheik- 
hy warehouses and homes, perpetrating untold hor- 
rors on their owners, even to the burning of some 
while not yet dead from their wounds. The leader 
in this holy war against the heretics lauds the mob 
for their excellent work, and gives out that he has 
two other important ends to accomplish. It is to be 
feared his zeal will not rest until his Jewish and 
Christian neighbors have felt its fury. From other 
parts of Persia come tales of similar attacks, 
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Secularity the Great Danger. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY used to say that he did not 
fear intellectual speculation in the Church as much 
as secularity; heresy, as much as worldliness. 

This is one of those striking sayings of this very 
unusual man which makes a strong impression of his 
penetration by proving truer now than when he said 
it. He had been born in the last days of the old 
Puritan attitude toward wealth and worldly pomps. 
He had grown up amid the silent revolution which 
came in with the first aggressive missionary move- 
ment of our Churches, and the need of men and money 
to carry them forward. The old Puritan scruple as 
to the lawfulness of a Christian’s devoting himself to 
the pursuit of wealth vanished in the new thought 
that men might serve God with their money, and that 
it would never do for religion and the Church to lose 
their hold on the new wealth and enterprise which 
were stating up at that time. This was a different 
view of the subject before which the old guards, 
which the Church had erected against worldly pomps 
and vanities, the dangers of money-getting, wealth, 
and the secular life generally, were very much low- 
ered. Christians threw themselves with enthusiasm 
into the business enterprise of the country, and led it 
on. The New England invasion of New York brought 
a race of merchants into its counting-houses whose 
princely munificence has done much to make us be- 
lieve that the old feeling was one of the needless tram- 
mels which the overstrained anxieties of Puritanism 
put upon Christian life. 

Still the warning of the Apostle James stands. 
The ‘‘friendship of the world is enmity with God”; 
and that friendship was never so seductive, never 
had so many attractions,'so much real worth, use and 
helpfulness to a man as now. 

Nature has opened her secrets to aid him, and ad- 
vanced by long steps of progress to woo him by won- 
drous revelations. He has discovered keys to her 
method and to her treasures. The world not only 
reveals more rewards and more uses, but it opens 
longer and wider vistas. It has higher ranges of 
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thought and ambition. It invites to nobler occupa- 
tions and a life which moves on higher planes of in- 
tellectual effort and spiritual reflection. So that 
while the world makes a contribution to our daily 
iives and comforts which it never did before, it offers 
to man’s higher nature a support and inspiration 
which some of its votaries find more inviting and 
more satisfying than the hopes, promises or rewards 
of religion. 

The most striking feature of the strange situation 
we have to face is that secularity itself has taken on 
some of the features of religion and assumed its place 
and authority. It has aspects in which it vies with 
religion in moral elevation and grandeur, offers itself 
as a sufficient philosophy for the guidance of life and 
the training of character, and does not hesitate to 
proclaim the faith of the Christian a kind of ‘‘ other- 
worldliness ’’ which is no longer of use in the conduct 
and experience of life. 

This is the insidious, potent and pervasive influ- 
ence that now threatens Christian character with its 
greatest peril, and all the more dangerous for the 
silent, unobserved modes in which it operates, and 
for the many points at which its deadly and seduc- 
tive influences are brought to bear. We feel its 
deadening influence on the motives, rewards and in- 
spirations of Christian life. It gives a new sting tothe 
old sneer: ‘‘ What profit shall we have if we pray tu 
Him?” In the glowing worldly light it throws on 
life Christian sacrifice looks like dead loss. The in- 
spiring balance of treasure laid up in Heaven fades 
into the pale perspective of a distant illusion; while 
over against it the rewards, the enthusiasm and 
the solid gains of the secular life stand out in tre- 
mendous reality. How many lives go on the theory 
that comfort is the chief end of life? How many 
more that man lives forsport? In how many more 
has this secular theory run life down to the basis ofa 
healthy, happy animalism, tempered with art, sport 
and moral indifference ? 

It is not strange that even Christian character 
should droop and waver under this tremendous re- 
enforcement of secular motive. Men fall not be- 
cause the argument for right living has been shaken 
to pieces, but because they are not morally strong 
enough to hold themselves up tothe standard. The 
foundations of religious truth remain exactly the 
same as they have always been. In fact, they are 
stronger, broader and deeper. Not a year passes 
without new force and conviction being added to the 
whole line of Christian defense against unbelief. The 
trouble is not there, but in the tremendous power of 
worldly motive over the average believer and the 
atmosphere of secularity in which he lives and 
breathes. 

The sooner we open our eyes to the source of our 
perils, the sooner we shall know how to contend 
against them. Meantime it is for us to keep near to 
Him who said: ‘‘I pray notthat Thou shouldest take 
them out of the world but that thou shouldest keep 
them from the evil.” Of this we may be sure; the 
advance of civilization has not disenchanted the 
world of its art of temptation; the revelation of the 
treasures, comforts and inspirations of this life has 
not made the Christian walk safer, nor his warfare 
easier. 


The Victory at Manila. 


THE first naval battle of the war is a great naval 
victory for our Asiatic Squadron. A more complete 
triumph could not be desired. The Spanish fleet was 
utterly destroyed in two brief engagements, the 
Spanish Admiral himself admitting that by eight 
o'clock in the morning, the battle having been in 
progress only two or three hours, three of his cruisers 
were on fire, including his flagship, and others had 
to be sunk to prevent their capture. The Spanish 
fleet, consisting of two protected and four unpro- 
tected cruisers with two gunboats, was swept from 
the sea by the guns of our Asiatic Squadron before 
breakfast-time Sunday morning. 

It is a great victory, greater than the most san- 
guine American expected. We knew that Commo- 
dore Dewey, with his four protected cruisers, two 
gunboats and revenue cutter, would give a good ac- 
count of himself, because of the glorious traditions of 
the American Navy back of him; -but none of us ex- 
pected so quick and complete a victory. 

The two fleets were nearly equally matched, so far 
as character of vessels and battery equipments were 
concerned. We had larger guns, but fewer vessels, 
tho we had more protected cruisers. Our superiority 
was not in the bravery-of our men—the Spanish do 
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not lack in do-and-die courage; it was in our skill in 
gunnery and in excellence of s€amanship. The 
Spaniards are godd navigators, but they do not un- 
derstand how to maneuver squadrons. A high de- 
gree of efficiency in our navy has been developed by 
squadron evolution. While the Spanish fleets lie 
lazily at anchor our fleets engage in practice at ma- 
neuvering and fit themselves for fighting by squadron. 
The splendid marksmanship of the gunners in our 
navy was attested last week by the practice at Ma- 
tanzas, when the guns of the ‘‘ New York,”’ ‘! Puri- 
tan” and ‘‘Cincinnati’’ in less than twenty minutes 
silenced fort and shore batteries, almost every shot 
going to the mark, tho the distance was over 4,000 
yards. 

While we had larger guns at Manila than the Span- 
ish fleet, the batteries of the latter included ordnance 
of the latest pattern. They had Hontorias and 
Krupps, but evidently they did not know well how 
to use them. The forts, which united with the Span- 
ish fleet to bombard our vessels, had but few modern 
guns. Their reduction will be the work of only a few 
hours, probably; and while these lines are written the 
Stars and Stripes are probably flying over them, 
Admiral Montojo in the course of afew hours found 
himself wholly without a fleet; the Spanish Governor 
General will almost as quickly find himself without a 
domain. 

Spain has lost the Philippines at the first blow, and 
we have gained a victory which will mightily dis- 
courage the enemy and give our arms a prestige at the 
beginning of the war which will be of the utmost 
value to our cause. It shows those warlike nations 
which are disposed to sneer at us asa people fitted © 
only for trade and industry, that when we have to 
strike we strike hard and effectively. 

In rejoicing over this victory, let us not forget that 
General Tracy, as President Harrison’s Secretary of 
the Navy, made it possible by his splendid additions 
to our ships of war. 

Now that the Spanish squadron defending the 
Philippine Islands has been utterly destroyed, the 
next step can hardly be anything else than the 
capture of Manila, and co-operation with the in- 
surgents, with whom Commodore Dewey has already 
been in communication. We shall then do more by 
this war than we had sought; we shall have freed 
from the cruel dominion of Spain its two principal 
island colonies. Spanish oppression will end both in 
the West Indies and in the Philippines. 

It will then be a matter for our State Department 
to consider what we shall do with the Philippine Is- 
lands. It may be considered settled that we want no 
foreign colonies, and would desire to retain nothing 
more than a good coaling station. Spain must lose 
them; she has forfeited them by her oppressive rule 
which has compelled rebellion after rebellion. There 
are two Powers that might desire to secure them, to 
either of which we might transfer our rights, Great _ 
Britain and Japan. The former, as a well-tried world- 
Power could be trusted to administer them well, and 
our country would be satisfied with such a result; but 

it isnot at all sure that Great Britain would be willing 
to take the added responsibility; we presume not. 
Besides, it would introduce complications by disturb- 
ing the sacred ‘‘ balance of power’’ for the preserva- 
tion of which European armies and navies exist. 
Japan has not yet proven her ability to govern Formo- 
sa, and may be considered as not an available can- 
didate for reversionary rights in the Philippines. The 
best and most American decision is likely to be for 
Free Philippines, as well as Free Cuba. The people 
have been fightimg for independence, and let them 
have it; perhaps for ten years under American pro- 
tection, or the protection of America and Great 
Britain, or Germany also, as in Samoa. 

And the mention of Samoa reminds us that Spain 
rules, and has ruled inher usual way, the Caroline 
Islands, where the United States had more interests 
than any other Power until they were taken posses- 
sion of by Spain. The Caroline Islandsare too far off 
from Hawaiito be ceded to that Power, and thus to 
the United States. They lie just north of New 
Guinea, which belongs to Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and near the Solomon Islands, which are part 
German and part English, and the Marshall Islands, 
which are German. They ought to gotoone Power 
or the other, and either would rule them well. * 





CAN any one tell what is meant by a ‘‘Strategy 
Board,” such as seems to be conducting this war? 
Our Civil War began in such way, but we learned to 
trust our generals and admirals in the front, Grant 
and Sherman, Farragut and Porter. 
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The New Africa. 


IT is a fitting time at the end of the century to ex- 
hibit Africa,and now under the new masters. Like 
poor Poland it has been fully partitioned, tho, un- 
like Poland, not torn limb from limb. 

What political changes the next century will bring 
in a continent which has interested the world for 
thousands of years cannot be foreseen; but there is no 
probability that a great native negro kingdom will 
rise. The control is likely to continue whete it is 
now placed, in European hands. The few States that 
may be called native have no promise of permanence. 
The destiny of the two Boer Republics is absorption 
in British South Africa. Mr. Stead, it will be ob- 
served, is very confident of this; and he has good 
reasons for his confidence. Independent Morocco 
and semi-independent Tripoli, on the Mediterranean, 
have no future of their own. Sooner or later they 
will go to swell the possessions of France and other 
European Powers. 

We must regard Africa, therefore, as an appendage 
of Europe. The white races which pushed back the 
natives and settled and control the American conti- 
nént, from Cape Barrow to Cape Horn, dominate all 
the other continents, and the black tribes of Africa 
as well asthe brown and yellow of Asia, are subject 
to their rule. The greatest of the Asiatic kingdoms 
is in process of decay, and its partition has already 
begun. It seems terribly unjust for the white inter- 
lopers to wrest two continents, America and Austra- 
lia, from the aboriginal man and make them their 
own; to take another from the Asiatic races and 
erect their standards over it, and, finally, to take 
Africa from the blacks and subject it wholly to their 
will. 

. Has the Lord, then, given the earth to the white 
man? Evidently he has; but for a great and noble 
purpose. Theearth belongs to those who know how 
to make the best use of it. The savage and de- 
graded blacks of Africa prey upon one another like 
wild beasts. They enslave and destroy, but do not 
develop humanity. They do not cultivate, or invent, 
or educate. They make progress impossible, until a 
stronger and better race subdues them to peace and 
shows them more profitable employments than war, 
and nobler institutions than slavery. 

This isthe inspiring purpose of British enterprise 
in Africa. It is not conquest for plunder, but for 
peace and stability, that the soil may be cultivated, 
the products of mine and forest gathered, commerce 
developed, family life regulated, communities estab- 
lished, and civilization introduced. It is impossible 
to doubt that Henry M. Stanley’s masterly and fasci- 
nating forecast of British Africa will be more than 
justified in the events of the coming century; for 
British policy is a large and generous policy, and it 
is exceedingly wise, also, for it creates conditions 
that mean constant increase. Spain and Portugal 
think only of what they can exact from their colo- 
nies in Africa and the Philippines. They make no 
plans for the future. They reap, but do not plant; 
they exhaust instead of stimulating. Caravans will 
do for them, where England and Germany must have 
railroads; forced labor, where their progressive rivals 
seek willing, intelligent service. 

Mr. Stead thinks that British alertness, of which 
there can be no question, has secured everything 
that is valuable in Africa—the best soil, the most 
salubrious climate, the richest countries, the largest 
rivers, the finest harbors, and the most progressive 
tribes, Something is to be allowed to his exuberant 
rhetoric and to his beautiful facility of rounding out 
statements. There is, however, a superiority in 
English colonies, which the dull figures of commerce 
and finance attest; but is it not largely the result 
ot the Anglo-Saxon gift of colonial development ? 
Commander Bley admits that Germany is slow and 
hesitating where England is quick and decided. 
Both the Germans and the French have a contempt 
for the natives which hinders development. The in- 
human cruelty of the Marchand expedition adver- 
tises French selfishness and alienates native confi- 
dence. 

It is not difficult after one has studied the French, 
German, Belgian and English programs so skilfully 
mapped out in our columns, this week, by experts, to 
give almost unreserved acceptance to the horoscope 
of Africa cast by Mr. Stanley. The continent is to 
be under European domination in an increasing de- 
gree as ‘‘Spheres of Influence’ are gradually changed 
into directly governed provinces; and this means a 
new and nobler future for its millions of savage and 
half savage people, 
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Lieutenant Lemaite’s account of the development 
of the Kongo State (whose foundations were laid, by 
the way, by an Englishman) is singularly inspiring. 
The opening of that marvelous country is like the 
creation of a great empire. Sir George Goldie like- 
wise brings to our view a region rich in products and 
promise. That there will be an English railway along 
the backbone of the continent from Cairo to Cape 
Town Mr. Stanley expects and Mr. Stead firmly be- 
lieves. Is Cecil Rhodes a statesman of the twentieth 
century? At all events, we have seen no better defi- 
nition of England’s policy than the following, given a 
few days ago in London: 

‘‘England’s duty in the world is the administration 
of new countries and the working up of the raw prod- 
ucts and their subsequent distribution to the world.” 

A century ago the white man went to Africa to 
get slaves; now he goes to get Africa. But his com- 
ing means the end of internal slavery and the over- 
throw of the rascally Arab man-stealers, the end of 
destructive tribe raidings, the abolition of human 
sacrifices, the preparation of an era of peace, the in- 
troduction of the industrial arts, the refinement of 
the savage nature, the spread of missionary enter- 
prise, the rise of schools, and the opening of steam 
highways on land and lake and river. If, therefore, 
the European comes to steal, he comes to steal not to 
take away, but to improve and develop and make 
more valuable. Tho in the disguise of a marauder, 
his errand is one of mercy and peace and progress. 





War Poetry. 


POETRY as an art cannot be considered as distinct 
from poetry as an embodiment of inspiration. The 
mere craftsmanship which fits words together into 
pleasing verses may be admirable; both the eye and 
the ear are delighted with a supreme cleverness of 
phrasing by which even the old, worn images, com- 
mon property of poets from the most ancient days, 
are worked over and made to appear almost new. 
Human nature, however, is not cheated into accepting 
the spurious for the genuine as a permanent addition 
to poetry, and human nature is the one great critic 
to whom all other critics must yield. 

Any public excitement, especially that accompa- 
nying war, is pretty sure to stir up a swarm of 
rhymesters, who must needs add their more or less 
tuneful absurdities to the general din of ill-considered 
vociferation. Just now we are suffering under an 
affliction of war-verse, evidently the product of un- 
inspired impulse and hasty penmanship. Most of it 
fits the actual need of the hour with about the slov- 
enly grotesqueness of the political ‘‘ rider’’ some- 
times tacked to an appropriation bill by a desperate 
partisan. The destruction of the ‘‘Maine,’’ in Ha- 
vana Harbor, has already been sung in every key 
known to poetasters. Every newspaper, every mag- 
azine,every publisher in the country has been assaulted 
with reams of worthless, bloodthirsty attempts at war- 
lyrics, and with still other reams of well-meant but 
valueless wails for peace. It would seem that almost 
everybody has a fancy that now is the time to set his 
feelings to rhyme. We have received a multitude of 
war-poems. We have published one. 

Poets are few; they are so rare that one or two are 
able to distinguish an age in history and to conse- 
crate a nation for all time. Solomon and David, 
Homer and Pindar, Vergil and Horace—the cen- 
turies but add a blue of distance to their glory. We 
need not decry our time; we do not; but it is curious 
that our enlightenment fails to illuminate us suffi- 
ciently to keep us off the error of imagining that we 
are poets, when we are but the laughing-stocks of 
everybody who reads our rhymes. Tennyson’s 
splendid art, Longfellow’s sweet music, Browning’s 
rugged song, what hope in reason has any ordinary 
mortal of our day that he may equal it? Yet it is 
always the very ordinary mortal who flies into rhyme 
whenever some disturbance of popular equilibrium 
would appear to offer opportunity for gaining a mo- 
mentary hearing. 

The great poet may, in the white heat of sudden 
feeling, dash off a song that will live; he may do it; 
but he rarely, if ever, has done it. The inspiration 
comes of heat; but the artistic setting, the finish that 
insures eternal literary value, comes of cool, deliber- 
ate craftsmanship—the application of genius under 
the strictest rules of art. It can be shown that, 
wherever a great poet’s working methods have been 
discovered, the chips and shavings, the file-dust and 
the scraps of worn sand-paper (to speak figuratively) 
have been most in evidence on the spots where his 
greatest works were done; and the art that hides in 
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the work itself every trace of all this drudgery is the 
truest of all art. 

We could point out two or three poems which have 
recently and justly received warm welcome from the 
public, a welcome not destined to be followed by 
permanent acceptance, but in the long run to be 
withdrawn. The final result of familiarity will be a 
certain measure of contempt due to slovenly art. 
Notoriety may be respectable, but it is not the artist’s 
true meed. Recognition won by the use of slang, 
jargon and startling departures from good literary 
usage will not be permanent; and no great excite- 
ment, not even the passions of war, can bear toa 
place among great poems the rhymes ofan uninspired 
writer. 


Where Paul Preached in Corinth. 


EVERY relic and memento that the ages have left to 
us that can witness to the Bible records is of the ut- 
most interest to us; and we are glad that we can here- 
with inform the world of one more such record, for- 
tunately discovered by our American School at 
Athens, in the excavations carried on at Corinth 
by its Director, Prof. Rufus B. Richardson. It is one 
of the most interesting archeological discoveries con- 
nected with the New Testament since the discovery 
by another American, Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, of Lys- 
tra, and its temple, where the people would have 
worshiped Paul. This new discovery by Professor 
Richardson is that of the inscription over the syna- 
gog in Corinth, where we are told that Paul preached. 
But we must let Professor Richardson tell his own 
story, writing to THE INDEPENDENT from Corinth: 





In our excavations at Corinth in the valley east of 
the temple we have just found, at a depth of two meters 
below the surface, a marble block about three feet and 
a half long with one of its broad sides elaborately and 
peculiarly carved, showing a row of somewhat sunken 
dentils with a projecting band of molding below it as 
well as above. This was, of course, the original face. 

On what was once its upper side or edge was cut an 
inscription mutilated at both ends in letters about two 
inches high running thus: 

ait épid- 1 SE NE od woe 


Towards evening of the day of the discovery it 
dawned upon me all at once that we had here all! that 
was lett of ovvaywy? ‘E3paiwv, and that this stone in all 
probability came from the very synagog in which the 
Apostle Paul ‘‘ reasoned every Sabbath and persuaded 
the Jews and the Greeks’”’ (Acts 18: 4). 

It is not necessary to waste words on the interest of 
this inscription. We have been complaining of the 
dearth of inscriptions at Corinth. But in case we had 
found a hundred inscriptions it is doubtful whether we 
should have had one which would be more suggestive 
than this fragment, which seems to bring us nearer to 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles as he moved about in 
this great city until there grew up about him a body of 
followers of the Lord to whom he was so tenderly at- 
tached that he wrote them two immortal letters. 

Of course we have not the synagog ifself. The 
block has wandered about. It probably served its first 
turn in some building of the old city that was destroyed 
by Mummius, and then came to baser uses in the Jew- 
ish synagog. Quite likely it formed the lintel tc the 
door; and since its face with the elaborate molding was 
not convenient for inscribing, it was turned over on its 
side where the molding could still be seen by looking 
up. A good field for the inscription was found on the 
narrow side. Perhaps we may yet find the synagog 
itself. But the suggestiveness of the inscription is, 
perhaps, just as pleasing without the local habitation, 
It is a sermon in stone. 





A MORE remarkable political canvass than that 
which is drawing to a close in Pennsylvania has 
probably never been known in the varied history of 
politics in the United States. It is not a canvass 
preparatory to an election, but to a nomination. 
Ex-Postmaster-General Wanamaker, a business man, 
with immense business interests to claim his time and 
attention, has been personally making an appeal to 
large audiences in all parts of the State to wrest the 
party control from the hands of its boss, Senator 
Quay. It is well known that Mr. Quay has a candi- 
date of his own selection for the Governorship, State 
Senator Stone, a man who, it is not doubted, will 
loyally serve the purposes of the machine. The time 
was deemed auspicious for the inauguration of an era 
of decent politics; and Mr. Wanamaker agreed, at the 
earnest solicitation of eminent Republicans, to seek 
the nomination. He has gained some county delega- 
tions, but not enough to securethe nomination. This 
is not a little strange, for the revelations he has made 
of party intrigue and party management, the political 
crimes he has brought home to the Boss, ought, it 
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would seem, to create a moral revulsion in any aver- 
age American State. His accusations are not refuted 
or explained away. They are made in the most im- 
pressive and convincing way, but apparently without 
adequate result. It isalmost incredible that party sup- 
port can still be given the ‘‘ machine”: but the incredi- 
ble seems bound to occur. It remains to be seen, this 
movement failing, how much support will be given to 
Dr. Swallow, the independent candidate, 


IN a few Western States there is a ripple of oppo- 
sition to State aid for higher education which is a 
characteristic feature of the section. In Indiana the 
agitation of the subject has become general; it is 
urged that the Constitution virtually prohibits appro- 
priations for higher and special education, and at a 
recent mass convention the Republicans of Hamilton 
County passed the following resolution without a 
dissenting voice: 

‘* We believe that there should be no appropriation 
by the General Assembly of Indiana nor levies of taxa- 
tion made that are not sanctioned,and authorized by 
the Constitution of the State. We believe that the ap- 
propriation of the people’s money for the support of 
the few in higher specicl and technical education is 
wrong, is unjust and unfair to the great army of 750,000 
school children of the State, and is contrary io the 
spirit and genius of our form of government.”’ 
Apparently these reformers do not realize that the 
State benefits by everything that tends to raise the 
standard of ‘popular education; and thus even the de- 
veiqpment of the few who achieve higher education 
becomes an advantage to all the rest. 


THE case of M. H. Houston, D.D., missionary of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, in China, charged 
with holding and teaching doctrines contrary to the 
Standards of his Church, sti!l drags its slow length 
along, not having yet escaped from presbytery to 
synod. It will be remembered that he holds that 
one not an ordained minister has the right, un- 
der certain circumstances, to administer the com- 
munion, and one or two other beliefs of similar enor- 
mity. His presbytery wants to keep him, for it be- 
lieves in his Christian character, and his missionary 
associates want him back; but presbytery must obey 
the book, and that seems to them to exclude him. 
His last act was to send to his presbytery of Louisville 
a letter, giving back to it all right and privileges 
he had received by his ordination as minister, and 
taking his place as a layman in the Church. But it 
appeared that the book made no provision for such a 
case, for he had not joined another Church, neither 
was he willing to confess that his views were out of 
harmony with those of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which he proposed to live and die. What they shall 
do with him is not yet clear. But it is clear to us 
that such creeds and books of discipline have. their 
disadvantages, and that while they may tend to pre- 
serve solidarity and uniformity within a sect, they do 
not aid Church unity. Dr. Houston actually wanted 
to be tried on the Bible alone, instead of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, a natural idea to a missionary, but 
quite absurd. 





Wuart Dr. Houston retuses to do the Rev. B, Fay 
Mills does readily. He is quite willing to confess 
that his views are no longer in harmony with those 
of the Standards of the Presbyterian Church, this 
time the Northern Church; and on this ground he 
asks that his name be dropped from the roll. His 
first request to the Albany Presbytery was that, hav- 
ing joined the Rutland Congregational Association, 
his name be dropped from the roll of Presbytery. 
But Presbytery graciously suggested that it remain 
on both, even tho he could not often attend its meet- 
ings. Such acase is not unique, in which a manis a 
member in more than one denomination, nor is it to 
be criticised, rather commended. Such a case is 
that of Dr. Martyn Summerbell, who has been pastor 
ofa leading Free Baptist church at Lewiston, Me., 
while an honored and official member of the Christian 
Connection. We trust that his transfer. to take 
charge of a Christian institution at Eddytown, in this 
State, will not reduce him to membership in a single 
denomination. But Mr. Mills thought it best to press 
his request, offering the alternative that he be given 
a letter of dismission to a Congregational Association. 
We suppose it was the fact that by this time it had 
become generally known that Mr. Mills had declared 
himself out of sympathy with certain doctrines of the 
Presbyterian Church, which led to delay of action by 
presbytery; and now he offers the request on the 
sround of change of belief. His letter to presbytery 
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is couched in the most respectful and affectionate 
language, and he says: 

‘* I never realized my obligations to mankind nor the 

true bands that unite us allas now. I have only the 
kindest feelings toward all the churches and their mem- 
bers, and I should be rejoiced if I might be of more 
service to them in the future than I have been in the 
past. Iam only constrained by honesty not to seem 
to stand for cértain theological opinions and customs 
that do not appear to me to be essential. I expect to 
preach the best Gospel I know or can discover in what 
we all believe to have been the spirit of Jesus.’ 
So far as we can make out Mr. Mills does not really 
know whether he is Unitarian or not; at any rate the 
Unitarians try toclaim him. The Presbytery of Al- 
bany can do nothing but grant his request. 


As men have the right to volunteer or not for serv- 
ice in this war, so men have the right to advise 
others to volunteer or not to volunteer. Yet the 
reasons they give must be fully open to criticism. 
Here, for example, is a Harvard College professor 
taking advantage of one of his lectures to advise his 
class not to volunteer in what he calls ‘‘this inglori- 
ous war,’’ which, like the war with Mexico, was ‘‘one 
which the country would look back upon with re- 
gret.’’ Letussee. Is this war one that can possibly 
be said to be waged for the purpose of extending the 
area of slavery? Is its purpose to perpetuate or in- 
crease oppression? Are we in this war because we 
wish to extend our territory? Are we trying to steal 
Cuba from Spain? What is the parallel with the 
Mexican War? Was it ‘‘inglorious’’ to feel sympa- 
thy for the suffering people of Greece, in the days 
when Dr. Samuel G. Howe went from Boston to 
obey the call of humanity? Was it ‘‘inglorious” for 
Gladstone to utter the voice of England in behalf of 
Bulgaria, at the time of the massacres, and for Rus- 
sia to send an army to her help! Was it ‘‘inglori- 
ous” for Great Britain to stop the massacres of King 
Thebaw at Mandelay, or for France to put an end to 
the human sacrifices in Dahomey, or for all the Great 
Powers to tell Turkey that her tyranny in Crete must 
stop? And is it considered glorious that these same 
Great Powers would not intervene to put an end to 
the massacres of the Armenians in Turkey? Exactly 
how the Harvard professor distinguishes the glorious 
from the inglorious we fail to apprehend. Probably 
he has somehow left out of consideration the one 
chief element in the case. Perhaps he has forgotten 
that oppressed people have a right to rebel, that op- 
pressors lose all right to rule; and he has not hap- 
pened to recall, in this connection, what France did 
for us when we were suffering an oppression which 
was maternal affection itself compared with the 
treatment which Cuba has received from Spain. 
Nevertheless, according to his light or his darkness, 
the Harvard professor had the right to give advice to 
his students. 


THIS is not a rich man’s war; this is not a poor 
man’s war. It is a war of the people of the United 
States, rich and poor, all knowing they must sacri- 
fice and suffer, in behalf of the people of Cuba. They 
declare that such oppression as that island has suf- 
fered for the last generation shall be rendered for- 
ever impossible. So the poor offer what they have, 
their extra taxes, and their personal service as sol- 
diers. For this task of humanity they volunteer. 
And the rich do the same; they offer personal serv- 
ice, and they offer their wealth. Miss Gould cannot 
herself go as a soldier, and she offers a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. J. Montgomery Sears offers his fine 
steam yacht, to be used free of expense, to the Gov- 
ernment, as a patrol boat. John Jacob Astor offers 
to pay all the expenses of equipping an artillery com- 
pany. Other wealthy men similarly show their inter- 
est in their country’s cause. Such incidents show how 
hollow and perverse is the effort in thiscountry to set 
one class against another, as if the prosperity of one 
were not the prosperity of all. At one time we are 
told that the bankers are opposing the war for their 
private and selfish ends; and then another man arises 
and tells us that this isa rich man’s war, and that its 
purpose is to create an army to suppress organized 
labor. Love of country and love of humanity belong 
to all classes alike. Wealth may differ, but affection 
dwells in rich and poor the same. 





Ir Spaniards were as good and brave as they say 
they are, and the people of the United States as bad 
and cowardly as theGovernor-General of the Philip- 
pines represents, Spain should crown Weyler for his 
exploits in Cuba and annex the United States to her 
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domain. In that case bull-fights are better than 
Sunday-schools, and Weyler’s reconcentration system 
more humane than Miss Barton’s Red Cross charity. 
The great and good man who has given sucha model 
government to the natives of the Philippines that 
they have insisted on revolting against it, tells them 
that Americans are composed of ‘‘all social excres- 
cences,’’ guilty of all perfidy and outrages against 
international law, that our war vessels come, without 
‘¢instruction or discipline,” to rob the people of the 
islands of ‘* life, honor and liberty’’; that they would 
seize property, appropriate the results of industry, 
and dishonor the women of the islands; and he con- 
cludes by declaring that the wicked invaders, who 
have exterminated the unhappy natives of America, 
shall not despoil the beautiful Philippines. Poor 
man! The answer to his bombastic performance 
came quicker than he reckoned, and the representa- 
tives of the ‘‘miserable people’’ of the West have 
doubtless already done their errand, which is one of 
mercy and peace, such as those islands have not seen 
under Spanish rule for many a year. Bombastes 
Furioso is the peculiar product of Spain. 

.... Archbishop Corrigan celebrates this week the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration as bishop. 
He is a young man for such an honor. He was but 
thirty-three when appointed Bishop of Newark, 
where he remained for seven years; and before his 
consecration to preside over that important see, he 
had been at first professor in Seton Hall College and 
then its president. Archbishop Corrigan is certainly 
one of the ablest and most efficient administrators 
and prelates in this country, a man of fine culture, 
and devoted to the interests of his Church, especially 
from the conservative side. He has the genuine 
Catholic ambition to erect magnificent buildings; and 
the jubilee gift which his people and priests offer 
him is the canceling of the debt of three hundred 
thousand dollars on the ecclesiastical seminary at 
Dunwoodie. 

....A custom of French preachers is illustrated by 
the conferences of Pére Etorneau, who was selected 
for his eloquence to be the preacher this year during 
the Lenten season at the Notre Dame. The sermon 
of course is extempore. Not a scrap of manuscript 
is seen. After the exordium the preacher resumes 
his seat for communion, and then rises, and preaches 
head number one. Then he takes his seat again and 
rests himself and the audience, and after a few mo- 
ments the second head is preached., Then comes 
another similar pause before he rises for his final effort 
and his passionate ‘‘application’’ of the discourse. 
This method is said to be marvelously effective be- 
fore a French audience. Our nearest approach to 
the custom is in the prelude introduced by Joseph 
Cook. 


....One of the misfortunes of theological conflict 


in a Church is the threat sure to come and to be 


realized, that bequests or gifts will be diverted or lost. 
Illustrations could easily be given on both sides in 
recent conflicts in this country; and it is currently 
declared that the debts of the missionary boards of 
the Presbyterian Church are due to this canse. An 
almost amusing case is reported in the Scotch papers 
of ‘¢a handsome annual subscription’’ lost to the Sus- 
tentation Fund of the Free Church, because a Glas- 
gow professor was guilty of the ‘crude, rash expres- 
sion” that ‘it is a sin to quote the Book of Jonah as 
history.” 


....The - official announcement that the debt 
limit of the Greater New York has already been ex- 
ceeded by over $50,000,000, is rather startling, and 
seems a serious reflection on the administration of 
Mayor Strong. When explained, however, it turns 
out to be largely a juggle with figures, intended, 
probably, to defeat rapid transit and nullify certain 
large city contracts which Tammany would like itself 
to control. Bonds are counted in which have not 
yet been issued, and are not expected to be issued for 
years to come. 


....Quite a number of papers are making sport for 
themselves out of the account that a party of thirty 
Yale theological students came to New York with a 
professor on a ‘‘ slumming” expedition, diluted with 
several college settlements and a night at the Mills 
Hotel. We see nothing strange or absurd about it. 
It was a good object-lesson. 


.... American Jews have a country. They are 
forming two regiments in this city and offering their 
services to the Government, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Methodist Union in Australia. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 





THE consummation at an early date of Methodist union 
inthe Australian colonies, is at length fully assured. 
The action taken by the several annual conferences 
that were held during the month of March terminated 
uncertainty on this point, and brought the final issue 
comparatively near. The circumstances of the case are 
not favorable to any dramatic or sensational develop- 
ment, but the movement is gathering impetus as it 
goes and opposition is gradually being withdrawn. In 
order to understand the situation it is necessary to re- 
member that Australia is a geographical and not at all 


. a political expression. There is no such thing as an 


Australian political entity, be it state, dominion, com- 
monwealth or anything else. The several colonies into 
which the territory is partitioned are independent of 
each other and self-governing. This fact has its influ- 
ence on ecclesiastical affairs. The property-rights of 
each church are secured by a local act of Parliament, 
and hence its governing body is supreme. Thus, tho 
the Methodist annual conferences are linked together 
by, and are under the control of, a General Confer- 
ence, the power and authority of that body are limited 
in several directions. It could not decree that union 
should take place, with any propriety, seeing that it 
had no means of executing the decree. What it could 
do, and did in 1894, was to settle the basis on which 
union might take place, and to empower the annual 
conferences to act upon it within their own bounds. 
While the way was thus prepared for the work to pro- 
ceed according to local feelings and conditions in the 
several colonies, it was practically closed to simultaneous 
action. New Zealand eagerly embraced its opportunity 
and completed a partial union, but the Primitive Meth- 
odists stood aloof. It is still an open question whether 
a little further delay might not have resulted in the 
amalgamation being more complete. In the Australian 
colonies the subject was referred to the votes of the 
people who pronounced in its favor by large majori- 
ties, The ‘‘ Minor Methodists,’’ without exception ac- 
cepted the basis, and ever since their attitude has been 
one of dignified willingness to unite, so that in the 
parent body alone are serious difficulties to be found. 

The General Conference that was held at Auckland 
N. Z., in November, 1897, held no serious debate on the 
question of Methodist union. The resolutions of 1894 
were reaffirmed without any discussion at all. Inci- 
dentally the subject kept cropping up in connection 
with other matters, but not as atopic of controversy. 
Thus it was alluded to in a communication that the 
Conference decided to send to the divided churches of 
Tonga in the hope that affectionately expressed over- 
tures might facilitate reunion there. By unionists and 
non-unionists alike the principles of the ‘‘ basis’’ were 
alluded to as an argument (when it suited the speaker) 
against making any constitutional modification or 
change. When dealing with the Supernumeraries Fund 
especial care was taken to so modify the regulations as 
to enable ministers of the uniting churches to become 
sharers in its benefits on easy and yet equitable terms. 
In many other ways it was rendered very evident that 
the General Conference as a whole was firm and de- 
cided in its resolve todo all it could to promote the 
union of Methodism in the Southern work. The 
presence among its representatives of a former Bible 
Christian minister, and a former United Free Metho- 
dist layman—a lawyer of much ability—was no doubt 

factor in the case, and the influence that was de- 
veloped has probably modified the tone of the annual 
conferences this year. 

At present the case stands thus—the Australian Con- 
ferences are all committed to union, tho not moving 
side by side, and with equal steps their faces are turned 
in the same direction. One of them has reached the 
goal, and the other three are following in a stately pro- 
cession, without haste or pause, and making good their 
ground as they go. The work was easiest in Queens- 
land. In that colony there are only two fully organized 
Methodist Churches—the Wesleyan and the Primitive. 
There is, I believe, an isolated United Free Methodist 
mission, but the Bible Christians united with the Wes- 
leyans sometime ago. Negotiations were consequently 
simplified, and union was resolved upon at the confer- 
ences held in March of last year. All preliminaries 
having been arranged, the ‘‘ plan, of union” was for- 
mally signed on New Year’s Day, with some little dem- 
onstration, and the first Conference began on March 8th. 
The union was probably hastened a little by a chrono- 
logical accident. Last year happened to be the jubilee 
of Methodism in Queensland, and of course there had 
to be some appropriate celebration. In order that the 
separate branches might join in the demonstration and 
share its benefits, it was necessary forthe time of union 
to be definitely settled. This being done, they were 
able to freely mingle in the rejoicings over what was a 
s ubject of general interest, and to feel that they had a 
common cause. The Jubilee arrangements were 
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expressly designed to foster and develop fraternal senti- 
ments. Congregations worshiped together and in the 
churches of each other.- Ministers interchanged pul- 
pits. Central united meetings were held, and then 
deputations trom both Churches visited country places, 
making no distinction. All this tended to effect a fusion 
as well as an alliance, and helped on the work. The 
Conference, when it came, was thoroughly harmonious. 
An ex-Wesleyan minister was chosen president, and 
an ex-Primitive secretary. Plans for better organiza- 
tion were adopted, and lines of work sketched out. The 
United Church started with 60 ministers, 4,862 mem- 
bers, and 30,765 attendants on public worship. It has 
a great mission and a magnificent opportunity. The 
resources of Queensland are immense, and it is certain 
to attract a large population. Methodist outposts are 
scattered over a wide area; and while each of the uni- 
ting Churches was confessedly unable to meet the de- 
mands upon it, they will together multiply their 
strength and efficiency. The union has begun under 
happy auspices and with every prospect of great suc- 
cess. 

Of the other conferences South Australia is nearest 
the goal; and in this case, also, the date of union has 
been somewhat hastened by another movement. The 
operations of this Conference extend over an immense 
territory. It includes Western Australia, has a circuit 
in New South Wales, and another at Port Darwin, 
which is practically a good deal further away than San 
Francisco is from New York. Such an unwieldy arrange- 
ment could not be permanent; and as the ministerial 
staff of the western colony has recently increased in 
order to make provision for the rapidly growing popula- 
tion on the gold-fields, the General Conference de- 
cided to form a separate Western Australia Conference 
in 1900. Asit was desirable for the ecclesiastical union 
to be effected prior to the geographical division, a pro- 
posal to effect the former next year found strong sup- 
port. Accordingly, each of the three conferences sep- 
arately, and then at a united meeting, by very large 
majorities, decided to unite in 1899. Some financial 
arrangements have still to be made, which a represent- 
ative ‘‘ Council,’’ composed of members of the three 
bodies, is empowered tocomplete, and, in the meantime, 
so far as Western Australia is concerned, organic 
union takes place forthwith. The Primitive Metho- 
dists and Bible Christians agreed to transfer their 
properties to the Wesleyan Methodists subject to cer- 
tain charges for expenses incurred, and also the minis- 
ters who were engaged in that field, and who on their 
part cordially concurred in the arrangement. 

An exceedingly interesting scene took place in the 
Victoria and Tasmania Conference when the matter 
was dealt with there. Last year,tho a motion for 
union was carried, the majority did not reach the 
requisite two-thirds, and the position in consequence 
became extremely painful and unsatisfactory. Strong 
resentment against the action of a minority in blocking 
what the people had declared for, found expression in 
scores of strong resolutions from church courts. The 
effect was seen this year in the absence of any attempt 
to interpose a veto. A motion for union in 1902 was 
tabled,and the only amendment was one for postponing 
the date till 1905. When the vote was taken after a 
comparatively brief debate, there were 57 for the 
amendment and 172 against. Thereupon those who 
have been non-unionists did a very fine tho unusual 
thing. Seeing that the cause was practically settled, 
they resolved in a spirit equally Christian-like and wise 
to fight no longer and not to divide the Conference any 
more. They could not stultify themselves by reversing 
their vote or changing sides forthwith, but they retired 
‘‘behind the bar.”” Accordingly, when the motion was 
put there were 176 for and none against. Some of the 
leading men then announced that they had concluded 
that further contention would be worse than treason, 
and forthe future their efforts would be directed to 
making the union a success. There was a frank and 
brotherly interchange of sentiments, and the Conference 
rose to a glow of spiritual enthusiasm which melted and 
removed the divided feeling that previously prevailed. 
‘In a united conference that was held the same week, 
fraternal greetings with other Methodist Churches were 
interchanged and necessary arrangements made for 
what preparatory work has to be done. 

The New South Wales Conference has been the most 
laggard of any. Last year a motion in favor of union 
was defeated, but inthe meantime the movement has 
perceptibly gathered strength. The vote of the people 
was in favor. The other conferences are marching on. 


Careful inquiry into the alleged difficulties has elicited . 


evidence that they are less than was supposed. A 
motion this year in favor of union was met, as before, 
by an adverse amendment; but the debate was neither 
so heated nor so lengthy as on former occasions. The 
vote was taken with much seriousness and in solemn si- 
lence. Members of the Conference retired to the right or 
left, according to their convictions, tellers were appoint- 
ed,and it was found that the members were 99 against 
87. The majority in favor of union was not large, but 
nevertheless the vote is accepted on both sides as set- 
tling the question. The Connexional organ distinctly 
announces the result as acommittal of the Conference 
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to union from which there can be no withdrawal. The 
assurance is also given that those who have doubted 
and hesitated, or opposed and hindered, will do so no 
longer, but that on all sides loyalty to the decision of 
the Conference will be supreme. Data will be collected 
during the year, and probably next Conference will 
determine the time of union. New South Wales does 
not like to follow Victoria, preferring to lead; so it is 
probable that the beginning of 1902 will see Methodist 
union an accomplished fact in all the Australasian col- 
onies. By that time it may be hoped that even the 
Primitive Methodists of New Zealand will have seen 
the unwisdom of standing out. 


Norwoop, ADELAIDE, SouTH AUSTRALIA. 





THE fifteenth annual meeting of the International 
Missionary Union is to be held at Clifton Springs Sani- 
tarium the second week in June. 


....H. R. Wayland, D.D., has resigned his position 
as Philadelphia editor and stated contributor on 7he 
Examiner of this city, Heis suffering from impaired 
health. 


...-Secretary John W. Baer, of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, has received a telegram of cordial 
sympathy for the Christian Endeavorers of America in 
this national crisis from the Rev. F. B. Meyer, pastor 
of Christ Church in London. 


....General Booth left, as was expected, last week on 
Wednesday. There was a farewell meeting in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, presided over by Gen. B. 
F. Tracy, and there were addresses by General Booth 
and Consul Mrs. Booth-Tucker, who gave the fare- 
well. 


....The Board of Directors of the Western Theolog- 
ical Seminary have appointed a committee to confer with 
Dr. Breed in regard to his resignation as president of 
the board, director and professor-elect of the chair of 
Sacred Rhetoric and Elocution, and express the hope 
that the matter may be satisfactorily settled soon. 


....Final steps are being taken for the union of the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. 
The reports of the sub-committees on property and 
finance, support of the ministry and other topics have 
been revised and adjusted, the committees arriving at 
a unanimous finding. The reports will be presented 
probably during the next month to the two bodies, and 
sent down to the different presbyteries. 


....It is reported that the Jesuit order numbers 14,- 
251 members. Of these 6,000 are priests who read 
mass and 4,416 are students and novitiates. Of the 
twenty-two provinces into which the world is divided 
Germany is the strongest, having 1,662 fathers and 
1,141 students; Spain comes next with 1,002 and 1,- 
070; France, 1,633 and 689; England 989 and 920; Italy 
782 and 601, The smallest province is that ef Mexico 
where there are only 186 members in all. 


.---The Roman Catholic clergy and laity of this 
archdiocese have been making special arrangements 
for the episcopal silver jubilee of Archbishop Corrigan 
this week. Elaborate plans have been made, partici- 
patedin bya large number of prominent men, including 
George D. Mackay, W. Bourke Cockran, William R. 
Grace, and others. In special commemoration of it an 
effort is being made to pay off the debt on the Catholic 
Seminary at Dunwoodie, N. Y., in which the Archbish- 
op is greatly interested. The entire debt is about 
$300,000, and a large number of subscriptions have al- 
ready been received. There were a number of $5.000 
subscriptions, several more of $2,500 each, $1,500, and 
so on down. Bishop Farley, the treasurer, is confi- 
dent that the object will be accomplished. 


...»Fuller details of the burning of Spurgeon’s Tab- 
ernacle show that it caught fire about noon of April 
20th, from a defective flue, It was the time of the an- 
nual meetings, and a little later in the afternoon from 
four to five hundred people were to dine in the base- 
ment. The alarm was given quickly and responded to 
promptly, but within ten minutes after the arrival of 
the brigade the whole building was a sheet of flame, 
and all the engines could do was to protect the sur- 
rounding buildings. The entire building was destroyed, 
but, fortunately, the Pastor’s College, in the next block, 
was saved. The original cost, about $175,000, is not 
quite covered by insurance. The pastor, the Rev. 
Thomas Spurgeon, was greatly overcome by the dis- 
aster, but made an urgent appeal for immediate sub- 
scriptions for the erection of a new building. 


....-Messrs. Munhall and Birch have just closed a 
successful series of meetings in Portland, Ore. Twenty- 
three churches united in the movement, representing 
six denominations. A spirit of hearty co-operation was 
conspicuous from the first. The afternoon meetings 
were held in the First Presbyterian Church and the 
evening meetings in the First Baptist Church. On the 
second Sunday afternoon at the Marquam Theater, be- 
fore an audience of men filling the theater to the top- 
most seat in the second gallery, Dr. Munhall’s address 
on the Bible was given a second time, the men show- 
ing their appreciation repeatedly by loud applause, 
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Another Sunday afternoon meeting was held in the 
theater when the building was again crowded, this time 
with young men between the ages of sixteen and thirty- 
five. The afternoon meetings were stimulating and 
helpful to the Christian people of the community. 
Already most of the churches have received large ac- 
cessions. 


....The Congregational Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society reports that during the past year the total 
available resources have been $61,121, the smallest 
amount at their disposal for seven years, and about 
$3,750 less than a yearago. Of the 5,546 churches on 
the lists in 1897, 593 grew out of Sunday-schools planted 
by the Society, and during the fifteen years, from 1883, 
2,138 have been aided with grants of literature. The 
general work has been successful. There have been 
more helpers than ever before among the foreigners; 
one among the Germans, two among the Scandinavians 
in the older Northwest, and one among the Spanish 
Americans in Arizona. Of the actual receipts of the 
past year nearly one-half came from the Sunday-schools 
—$25,354; then the churches, $18,432, and the woman’s 
organizations, $5,576. The Society has worked in cor- 
dial relations with the National and State Home Mis- 
sionary Societies. Congregational Work, published by 
it inthe interests of all the societies, has been no ex- 
pense to any one and no burden to the churches. 


....-Some of the Episcopal papers do not look with 
the greatest of satisfaction upon the entrance of Drs. 
Shields and Briggs into the Episcopal Church. The 
Living Church says that Dr. Shields acknowledges that: 
his quarrel with his own denomination did not turn 
upon any ‘‘ vital doctrine or principle worth fighting 
for, but a mere detail policy which had been perversely 
associated withhis name.”’ In his letter of withdrawal 
he declared an intention to ‘‘ enter some other portion 
of the visible Catholic Church to which the good hand 
of God may guide me in good time.’’ Comment- 
ing upon this it is remarked that he evidently still re- 
garded the Presbyterian Church as a portion of ‘‘ the 
visible Catholic Church.’’ He also has maintained 
that the ‘‘ historic churches of the Reformation, such 
as the Lutheran, the Reformed, the Presbyterian and 
the Protestant Episcopal, are severally more or less 
normal portions of the Catholic and Apostolic Church.”’ 
He also affirms that his former church-membership 
(Presbyterian) ‘‘is recognized and reaffirmed in the 
office of confirmation as devoutly received and inter- 
preted.”” The Living Church feels that all this leaves 
something to be desired in the way of positive convic- 
tion and confesses to a feeling of considerable anxiety 
over the entrance of such men, however learned and 
eminent, intothe Church. It then goes onto say that 
it is reported that President Patton and his colleagues 
at Princeton are unsettled in Presbyterian allegiance 
and intend to absent themselves from the coming 
General Assembly. 


...-A conference of students from nearly every theo- 
logical seminary in the United Kingdom, both Angli- 
can and Nonconformist, was held at Binghamton re- 
cently. It was the result of efforts by the Student Vol- 
unteer Missionary Union and by the British College 
Christian Union, About 250 students from fully 50 
different institutions gathered, and there was a large 
number of ministers and laymen of all denominations. 
Among those who spoke were the Bishop of Ripon, 
Principal Fairbairn, the Rev, G. H. Jowett, representa- 
tives of the Wesleyan, Church of England and Presby- 
terian Missionary societies, the President of the Welsh 
National Coancil, and Mr. John R. Mott, general secre- 


tary of the Student Volunteer Movement. Among the 
topics for discussion “were ‘‘ The Perils and Tempta- 
tions of the Ministry,’’ ‘‘ The Minister and the Devo- 
tional Study of the World,’’ ‘‘Intercessory Prayer,”’ 
‘The Duty of the Church of Christ to the World,” and 
‘* The Need and Value of a Home Missionary Pastor- 
ate.”” The High Church of England papers do not ap- 
parently approve of the conference. The Church Times 
speaks of it as ‘‘ a reunion of dissenters, graced by the 
Bishop of Ripon’s presence,’’ and queries how the 
bishop can really discuss with dissenting ministers the 
best plan of promoting a home missionary pastorate, or 
increasing the efficiency of theological colleges. It 
thinks that this sort of ‘‘ make-believe” is rather fool- 
ish, and calls attention to the wide field of philanthropy 
open for co-operation with those who do not see eye to 
eye with them in religion. Nevertheless, the confer- 
ence seems to have been a success. 


s t 
Missions. 

THE report of the Foreign Mission Board of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church shows that the receipts 
forthe year from all sources were $146,478, including 
certain funds returned. This is $2,328 more than last 
year, and $2,296 more than the largest amount received 
in any previous year. The expenditures were $146,841, 
sv that counting the balance on hand at the beigirning 
of the year the Board closes without debt and with a 
small balance in the treasury. The committee calls 
special attention to the fact that the receipts of the 
month of March show that funds have been held back 


by church or Presbyterial treasurers, which if 
promptly forwarded might have saved the necessity of 
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borrowing both by the committee and by the mission- 
aries. Eight new missionaries have been sent out during 
the year, so that now there are 155 on the field. There 
is urgent need for at least six ordained men, two phy- 
sicians and several single women in China; of three or- 
dained men,one physician and two single women in 
Korea. Japan is said to be fairly well supplied. Africa 
urgently needs two more white and several more colored 
missionaries, and Southern Brazil and Mexico need ad- 
ditions. According to a conservative estimate thirty 
new missionaries should be sent out during the year for 
the efficient prosecution of the work already in hand. 
These, however, cannot be sent out effectively unless 
the present force is better supported. It appears that 
to carry on the work economically but wisely requires 
an outlay of about $1,000 a year for each missionary, 
including salaries, native helpers, etc. According to 
this there would be required even for the present num- 
ber at least $155,000, which is $9,000 more than was re- 
ceived this past year. To send out new missionaries 
while at the same time the work of those on the field is 
crippled is not good policy. The churches, therefore, 
should come to the relief of the situation. 


....The American Board has issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the great success in the different mis- 
sion fields. During a recent journey in Macedonia, one 
missionary recorded 130 personsconverted. All through 
Turkey the congregations are crowded and the schools 
are full. It is pleasant to state that full permission 
has been given to touramong the villages. There has 
been a remarkable revival in Harpit, Marash, Aintab 
and Urfa. In Austria an enlarged freedom of worship 
has been allowed. In Mexico the recognized ‘‘Church” 
has taken the place of the unrecognized ‘‘ Chapel.”’ 
The revival among the Zulus in South Africa has been 
followed by quiet, but very successful work of charac- 
ter building. In West Central Africa the reports show 
that everything is full of hope and promise. The 
Marathi mission in India has received into its churches 
three and a half times more persons than inany year of 
its history. From China come similar reports; 131 addi- 
tions to the three churches in South China; the largest 
accessions in the history of the two stations in Shansi; 
the work in the Fuchau fields has doubled and trebled. 
In Japan the scholars are making special inquiries in 
regard to Christianity, and the opportunities to preach 
the Gospel are more than can be met. Parallel with 
this on the foreign field is the increasing interest at 
home; the wonderful uprising of the students; and nine 
young men and several young women are ready to go 
to the service of the Board to-day if the money is pro- 
vided tosend them. These facts and other similar ones 
have been gathered together into a leaflet by the Board, 
and an earnest appeal is made for annual subscriptions 
covering from one to five years. 


....It is deeply and frequently regretted by German 
writers on missions that the Christians of the Father- 
land contribute proportionally so little for the evan- 
gelization of the world. Noone has more frequently 
drawn attention to this fact than the leading mission 
specialist and author in Germany, Professor Warneck, 
of the University of Halle, who occupies the only chair 
in the twenty universities of that ceuntry devoteti to 
the department of missions. Dr. Warneck in a recent 
official communication to the Superior Consistory of 
the General Synod of Prussia has furnished the statis- 
tics for this state of affairs. He states that in the nine 
old provinces of the Kindom of Prussia the contribu- 
tions for foreign missions from Protestant Christians 
during the past year was 925,000 marks,che largest sum 
ever contributed during twelve months. Yet this 
makes an average of only 17 pfennigs for each Protes- 
tants (100 pfennigs=24 cents). To estimate the signifi- 
cance of this sum, however, it must be remembered 
that all who are born into the Protestant Church are 
counted among the members, whether they are in 
active co-operation with the Church or not. The most 
liberal sections are the western provinces, while in 
Berlin the average annual contribution is only between 
four and five pfennigs. The contributions from the 
non-Prussian districts, at least from some of them, 
such as Wiirtemberg, which liberally supports the 
Basel Mission Society, is larger than that of Prussia. 
Yet even under the most favorable circumstances the 
Germans by no means do their share in furnishing the 
funds for this noble work. 

....While the general interest in Africa has been in- 
creasing rapidly the missionary work has not been dis- 
regarded. It is fortunate that we shall soon have a 
special book, ‘‘ The Missionary Occupation of Africa,’’ 
by Mr. Frederic Perry Noble. Mr. Noble was secre- 
tary of the Chicago Congress on Africa, and is probably 
better qualified than any other man to write upon mis- 
sions in that continent. There will be maps, statistical 
tables and a select bibliography of the literature of 
African missions. The work of the different denomina- 
tions is to be taken up in different chapters, and there 
will be a general survey of ancient Christian missions, 
Moslem missions and those of medieval Christianity. 
The Roman Catholic missions will be set forth very 
fully, including those of early times and the later ones, 
especially those under Cardinal Lavigerie. 
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- The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for May 15th. 


WATCHFULNESS.—MATTHEW 24: 42-51. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘ Watch, therefore; for ye know not 
what hour your Lord doth come.’’—Mar«T. 24: 42. 

NotTes.—‘‘ Watch, therefore.’’—The reason is given 
before, and is repeated again. ‘“* Your Lord com- 
eth.’”’—This is what is called our Lord’s second coming. 
It is not easy to interpret it, as it does not seem yet to 
have occurred. The Jews did not understand the 
prophecies of his first coming, and we may as little 
understand about his second. The early disciples seem 
to have understood it as something that was imme- 
diately imminent, or within a few years. Many think 
that the second coming of our Lord is to be identified 
with the events at the terrible destruction of Jerusa- 
lem; but that is not evident. “Uf the master of the 
house had known.’’—This is a parable except in form, 
and probably was lengthened out into a full parable, 
here abbreviated. ‘* He would have watched.’’—In 
the East he would have found no policeman to watch 
his home; and he would have had to watch himself, 
unless he was rich enough to hire servants to watch 
for him. A thief would be likely as quietly as possible 
to pull out the soft clay and cobblestones cemented 
with mortar, and so break through the wall of the 
house, hoping to get in quietly and find out where the 
owner hid his money, often in the ground inside of his 
house. Meanwhile the ownér would not be sleeping in 
his house at night, but on the roof. The thiet would 
find it difficult to get in by the only front door, harder 
than to pull down the wall, and there might be a watch- 
man inside of the front door; but generally every man 
must do his own watching. ‘* In such an hour as ye 
think not.’’—Already we have been told that not even 
Christ himself knew. ‘* Faithful and wise servant.” 
—The reference is to men like the Apostles, who are 
Christ’s upper servants, set over his house. 
‘‘ Their food.’’—Corresponding to the doctrine or teach- 
ing. ‘Tf that evil servant.’’—Not the same servant 
as just mentioned as wise, but if that servant be evil. 
‘* Shall begin to beat.’’—An evidence that he is not 
watching. Not now a watching against thieves, but, 
by a change of the illustration, not acting in his trust 
as in his lord’s presence; acting as if his lord would 
tarry long, and so treating the other servants cruelly 
and carousing. ‘“ Shall cut him asunder.’”’—The 
words are to be understood literally, as put to death 
with the sword. “‘ Portion with hypocrites.” —Here 
the figure is dropped, and the thought is of the pun- 
ishment of the wicked in the other world. ** Weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.’’—An expression in the Bible 
only found in our Lord’s sayings. A severe figure to 
express future punishment. ; 

Instruction.—We may not know exactly what is meant 
by our Lord’s second coming; but we know there is 
something final, which is a reason for watchfulness. 

If we do not know exactly what it is, we can yet 
know that for all practical purposes there is another 
future event just as final for us as that is, namely, the 
hour of death, which is also just as uncertain in its 
time. All these generations have passed by, and there 
has not yet been such a second coming as we generally 
understand to be indicated. We may thus think it 
likely that we may die before that second coming; and 
for us, practically, death is the second coming of our 
Lord, when our final condition is reached. We should 
then be equally careful to watch and be ready when 
Christ shall call us by death. 

We are told that no man knows the time of Christ’s 
second coming, that he did not know it himself. If so 
it is extremely presumptuous for many people to imag- 
ine that they can by studying the prophecies know more 
than Christ did. Every attempt to fix the time thus far 
has proved wrong. God keeps his own secret, and we 
had better not try to pry into it. 

Watchfulness implies readiness at any time to meet 
our God. That implies that we shall not indulge in any 
sin. We must know our duty, what our Master wants 
us to do, and then keep doing it faithfully. 

Among the special sins to be avoided, we learn, are 
cruelty to our dependents, and a sensual, vulgar life. 

Cruelty to dependents includes thoughtlessness or 
bitterness on the part of parents to children, of teach- 
ers to pupils, of employers to servants or workmen. 
If sufficient wages are not allowed for comfortable liv- 
ing, that is cruelty. If parents and teachers treat 
children without tenderness and affection, that is being 
guilty of the sin. : 

Of course drunkenness and gluttony are here men- 
tioned to be avoided in watching. That includes all 
pampering of the body just forthe sake of the pleasure 
of it. Self-denial, learning to endure hardness, is the 
contrary virtue. $ 


There is indicated here the reward of a faithful serv- 
ant. He not only has the reward of his own conscience, 
but his Lord ‘‘ will set him over all that he hath.” So 
the Christians, faithful to death, shall receive ali glory 
in Heaven. Jesus says they shall sit on thrones’’; and 






































again, in the Revelation, he ‘shall sit with me in my 
throne.”’ 
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Education. 


THE scheme for correspondence between the pu- 
pils of different States, suggested by a Cornell professor 
has met with hearty indorsement in Texas. The State 
Superintendent of Schools has issued a circular to the 
teachers of Texasin which he announces that many 
Northern schools contain pupils who would like to open 
correspondence with pupils in Southern schools. The 
purpose of such interchange of letters would be to re- 
enforce book knowledge of climate, geography and so- 
cial conditions. The ideais imported from the Old 
World where international correspondence between stu- 
dents has been steadily increasing for the last few 
years. It started witha French professor, M. Mielle, 
whose wife isan Englishwoman. The experiment was 
first made with his own pupils, a number of whom he 
induced to enter into correspondence with English boys. 
The French boy wrote an English letter to his English 
correspondence by whom it was corrected and returned 
the following week with a French letter which, in its 
turn, was sent back corrected. Each boy wrote two 
letters per month alternately in French and English, 
always returning the one monthly letter written in for- 
eign language carefully corrected. As M. Mielle said, 
‘‘The fun of it made the suggestion a success.’’ The 
experience of two years convinced M. Mielle that there 
was no reason why the same system might not be gen- 
eralized with success. So he communicated with M. 
Colin, the editor of the Revue Universitaire, to which 
all the /ycées and colleges of France are subscribers, 
and appealed to him to suggest the general adoption of 
the scheme to the teaching profession throughout 
France. M. Colin entered into the proposal with spirit, 
and, as the result of his appeal, there are at the present 
moment no fewer than 1,500 persons in France of both 
sexes—about 1,000 boys and 500 girls—who are regu- 
larly exchanging letters every fortnight with an equal 
number of correspondents in the United Kingdom. 
The Revue Universitaire speedily supplemented its 
first effort by an appeal to French students of Ger- 
man, and elicited an even more cordial response. The 
plan has since spread to Belgium, Switzerland and the 
Scandinavian countries. 





....Lhe Twentieth Century Club, of Boston, is par- 
ticularly noted for its civic spirit. By free organ re- 
citals and art lectures, especially on architectural art, 
it fosters the love of the beautiful and raises the 
esthetic standard. Its recent plans for educational 
work are broad and inspiring. They are designed to 
establish co-operation between the universities and 
colleges of the city and vicinity in offering courses of 
instruction and lectures that will be especially helpful 
to teachers and to persons in professional life. The 
plan is indorsed by the leading college presidents and 
educators of Boston and vicinity. The first course of 
lectures, which opened January 15th, is by Professor 
Royce, of Harvard, on ‘‘ The Social Factors in the De- 
velopment of Individual Minds.’’ Each lecture is fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which all present are free to 
take part. 


....One of the most significant signs of the times is 
the interest manifested by Catholic educators, both 
clergy and teachers, inthe child study movement. As 
a result of the recent Congress, in New York City, un- 
der the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, measures are 
being taken to form a permanent organization for the 
study of childhood in all its varied phases and rela- 
tions. The statistics of Catholic parochial schools in 
New York City show, for the Borough of Manhattan, 
an attendance of 37,821 children (boys, 17,337; girls, 
20,484). These schools are maintained at-an annual 
cost of $293,968, besides the interest on property, 
amounting to $228,700. The value of the school prop- 
erties is placed at $4,574,000. In addition to these 
parish schools are a number of academies and colleges, 
with a total attendance of 4,422 boys and girls. In 
Brooklyn 50,000 children attend the Catholic schools; 
and for the whole State the number is 129,945. 


....-Outside of the city of Baltimore there are few 
public libraries in the State of Maryland. The recent 
action of Mr. B. F. Newcomer, of Baltimore, in offering 
$50,000 for a free library in Hagerstown will undoubt- 
edly stimulate an interest in this important means of 
public enlightenment. Mr. Newcomer’s offer is avail- 
able, provided that the peaple of the town contribute 
$20,000; it is suggested further that the town and 
county shall contribute the sum of $2,500 a year for the 
enterprise. Doubtless the conditions will be met. One 
citizen of Hagerstown, Mr. Edward W. Mealey, has al- 
teady agreed to give alot for the library building. 


The $20,000 will be sufficient to erect the same, and the 
annuity expected from the county will pay running ex- 
penses. This will leave the income of the Newcomer 
fund for the purchase of books. 


....Mr. Charles B. Ruoss, of New York, has added- 
$10,000 to the $25,000 previously donated by him to the 
physical laboratory of the University of Virginia. In 
his letter announcing the gift, Mr. Rouss expresses the 
hope that the proposal to reduce the amount of the 
State appropriation for the University will be success- 
fully resisted. 
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Literature. 
Captain Younghusband’s South Africa.” 


A STUDENT limited in his choice of books on the 
South African question would not go far astray in 
giving his attention to five, Sir Charles Dilke’s 
‘‘Problems of Greater Britain,’’ Dr. J. Scott Keltie on 
‘‘The Partition of Africa,’’ James Bryce’s ‘*Impres- 
sions of South Africa,’’ Poultney Bigelow’s ‘‘ White 
Man’s Africa,” and this volume, fresh from the press, 
by Captain Younghusband. This author was em- 
ployed by the London 7%mes as its special South Af- 
rican correspondent during the recent troubles in the 
Transvaal and Rhodesia. His name is not strange 
to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, who will re- 
member the attention we have called to his volume 
on ‘‘The Heart of a Continent,’’ and the striking 
testimony it contained to the value of missionary 
work in Central Asia. His volume on ‘‘ The Relief 
of Chitral’’ proved him a keen, intelligent observer, 
well qualified for such a mission as was proposed by 
The Times, tho among his qualifications cannot be 
reckoned previous acquaintance with the subject. 

He sailed from England with this to his credit, 
that he was free from prejudice and preconceptions, 
had a plenty of books and documents, and plenty of 
time to read up, on the long voyage out. He reached 
Cape Town well in advance of the troubles in the 
Transvaal, and with leisure and opportunity and 
means to acquaint himself with the situation. 

His book is written in clear, strong English, full 
of vitality, honest, intelligent conviction, and sensi- 
ble moderation. It opens with a chapter on the nat- 
ural resources of the country, which leads to these 
general conclusions: 4 





‘*(1) That immigration into the Transvaal will stead- 
ily increase. (2) That the greater portion of the in- 
coming population is likely to remain permanently. 
(3) That this population will be a wealthy population.”’ 

Captain Younghusband is not, however, infallible, 
as American manufacturers, who for the last fifty 
years have been importing and stocking their mills 
with Cape wool, will reflect when they come to his 
remark: ‘‘ Few, 1 think, will imagine that this coun- 
try will ever export wool.” 

From the country he passes to study the Buers, 
who control it. He describes them as the intensely 
religious descendants of Dutch and Huguenot ances- 
tors, who, in their intercourse with barbarous races, 
have lost much of their original truthfulness and hon- 
esty. Their attitude to the native black races is rig- 
idly severe and, in the English view, oppressive. They 
are excellent pioneers, brave, self-reliant, tough, with 
good fighting stuff in them, and lots of broad, rough 
common sense; hospitable, indolent, unprogressive, 
and two hundred years behind Europe. 

Of Kriiger and his government the author makes 
a mixed and, on the whole, unfavorable impression. 

The Boers being unable to furnish trained men for 
the public offices have imported foreigners for the 
purpose and rigidly exclude newcomers, no matter 
how competent or how much identified with the 
country. 

The Boers are a minority of 70,000 or 80,000 who 
govern the 130,000 or 140,000 Uitlanders, or white 
men of other nationalities resident in the country, 
but are allowed to have no share in its government, 
Nine-tenths of the public revenue comes from them; 
and the root of the trouble which, when Captain 
Younghusband arrived, was brewing between the 
Boers and the Uitlanders, and which afterward came 
to a focus inthe Jameson Raid, lay in the fact that 
the Boer rulers could use this revenue as they would; 
no part of their extravagance would fall on them- 
selves. 

Captain Younghusband found the enterprise of the 
country all with the Uitlanders. He says: 

‘* Among the Boers there is not a single free combi- 
nation for either commercial, philanthropic, religious, 
social or scientific purposes. The Boers only know 
combination forced on them by external pressure. 
With the Uitlanders co-operation is as noticeable as 
their jealousies and keenness of rivalry.’’ 

He cites numerous examples to show the Uit- 
jJanders’ capacity for organization and enterprise; 
among others this, that when the explosion occurred 
on the Dutch railway the victims were nearly all 
Dutch; but while the Boers were debating what they 
should do for their own kin, the Uitlanders got to- 
gether and raised £40,000, and organized a hospital, 
medical staff, and relief. 
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The general position of Captain Younghusband is 
that trouble was sure to grow out of relations like 
these, especially as the Boer minority were not dis- 
posed to use their power with moderation. He says: 

‘*Most people are aware that the enterprising Uit- 
lander population, who have made the bare prairies of 
the Transvaal bring forth millions of gold, and lifted 
the original Boer population from a state of abject pov- 
erty toone of easy affluence, are treated by these same 
Boers strictly as aliens; but few probably have realized 
that these skilled and educated Europeans, accustomed 
to the most advanced forms of political freedom, are 
treated with considerably less liberality than are the 
natives of India by the British Government.” 

He then cites numerous examples in support of 
this extraordinary proposition, among others this, 
that inthe Transvaal, municipal rights have not yet 
been granted to a single town; while the 130,000 
Uitlanders contribute about £5,000,000 to the reve- 
nue, they are not allowed to have any voice in its ex- 
penditure nor to say anything about it in the news- 
papers, nor to be represented in any way in the Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the general situation out of which Captain 
Younghusband asserts that the Jameson and Rhodes 
movement arose, and which the promotérs of that 
ill-managed uprising can allege in its justification. 

We are interested to lay this general presentation 
of the situation before our readers, as the report of 
probably the fairest, freest, broadest-minded English 
observer who has written on the subject. We have 
no space to follow him into his remarkable and vivid 
first-hand account of the Jameson Raid, of the action 
of the people at Johannesburg when the crisis came, 
and of the final failure. We shall have to leave our 
readers to do this for themselves, tho we may add 
that they will find Captain Younghusband with all 
his recognition of the wrongs of the Uitlanders a fair 
and judicial reporter. 

The chapters on Rhodesia, which conclude the vol- 
ume,treat of a very different matter in which the con- 
flict lay between savages and settlers. The civil force 
was represented by the Chartered Company. 

The book is quite free from British jingoism. The 
author neither thinks nor writes with those who be- 
lieve that Great Britain should intervene and ‘‘ have 
it out’’ with the Boers. We should like his book 
better did it point out clearly, as Mr. Poultney Bige- 
low doeS, the possible part the Orange Free State 
may have in the future. Forthe present Captain 
Younghusband can only recommend as the best policy 
for Great Britain absolute non-interference in the 
internal affairs of the Transvaal. coupled, however, 
with a strict vindication of the rights of British 
citizens in the territory, of their free access and just 
treatment under the terms of the London Conven- 
tion. 


Forthe convenience of our readers we insert in this 
our edition on Africa, alist of a number of the lead- 
ing recent works on the subject, beginning with /x 
Darkest Africa, by Henry M. Stanley (Scribners, 
1890), and The Partition of Africa, by J. Scott Keltie, 
editor of ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year Book’’ (Edward 
Stanford, London, 1892), and Zanganytka: Eleven 
Years in Central Africa, by Edward Coode Hore, 
Master Marine (Edward Stanford, London, 1892). 
Following these we name Mackay of Uganda, by his 
sister (Armstrong & Sons, 1890); Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie and Slavery inAfrica,.by R.F. Clarke (Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1889); My Personal Experiences in 
Equatorial Africa, by T. H Parke, Medical Officer 
of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition (Scribners, 1891) 
Reality vs. Romance in South Central Africa, by James 
Johnston, M.D.; Europe in Africa in the XIXth Cen- 
tury, by Elizabeth W. Latimer (McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, 1895); Chronicles of Uganda, by the Rev. 
R. P. Ashe, the associate of the martyr Bishop Han- 
nington; an inside view of Uganda pulitics from a 
Christian point of view; Zhe Land of the Nile 
Springs, by Col. Sir Henry Colville, -‘ being chiefly 
an account of how we fought Kaba Rega’’ (Edward 
Arnold, London and New York, 1895); Actua. 
Africa; or, The Coming Continent, A ‘Tour of Explor- 
atzon, by Frank Vincent, readable and popular (Ap- 
pletons, 1895); Fre and Sword in the Stdan, by 
Rudolph C. Slatin Pasha, formerly Governor and 
Commandant in Darffir, ‘‘a personal narrative of 
fighting and serving the Dervishes, 1879-1895’’— 
important and valuable, translated by Major F. R 
Wingate, Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian 
Army and author of ‘‘Mahdism and the Egyptian 
Sfidan’’ and ‘‘ Ten Years Captivity in the Mahdi’s 
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Camp’’ (Edward Arnold, London and New York, 
1896); Through Unknown African Countries, by A. 
Donaldson Smith, the First Expedition from Soma- 
liland to Lake Lamu; for general readers; rich in 
gunning experiences (Edward Arnold, London and 
New York, 1897); The Fall of the Congo Arabs, by 
Sidney Langford Hinde, Medical Officer of the In- 
terior, British East Africa, Late Captain Congo Free 
State Forces, valuable, important and interesting; 
A Lone Woman in Africa, by Agnes McAlister; the 
report of a ‘‘Christian Heroine’’ whose spirits rise 
as difficulties deepen, and who made a success of all 
she undertook—not a dull page in the book (Hunt 
& Eaton, 1896); Timbuctoo the Mysterious, by Felix 
Dubois; translated by Diana White (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1897); picturesque; from the point of 
view of an enthusiastic French traveler who recites 
the Sfidanese history for over a thousand years back; 
Travels in West Africa, by Mary H. Kingsley, written 
in the love of adventure by a niece of Canon Kings- 
ley (Macmillan & Co., 1897). 

An exceedingly readable and successful book on 
the political history and recent troubles in South 
Africa is White Man's Africa, by Poultney Bigelow. 
(Harper & Brothers. 1898.) The chapters of this vol- 
ume were one of the principal attractions of Har- 
per’s Monthly last year. It was noticed inour issue, 
December 30th, 1897, and has had a very large cir- 
culation, as giving exactly the information required on 
South African topics and complications as to which 
the public information was small and their curiosity 
large. 

Readers who care for the remarks on South Africa 
of the most accomplished observer will wish to read 
Impressions of South Africa, by James Bryce. (The 
Century Co. 1898.) The only drawback on this vol- 
ume is that the Rhodes and Jameson outbreak took 
place after Mr. Bryce had made his visit. A Life 
for Africa. A Biography of the Rev. Adolphus Good, 
by Ellen C. Parsons, willincrease the faith of readers 
interested in missions. Itis a testimony to the mod- 
ern missionary, and a great contribution to the sum 
of human knowledge on the subjects of which it 
treats. 

The latest important publication on the subject is 
South Africa of To-Day. By Captain Francis Young- 
husband, C.I. E. (Macmillan & Co. 1890.) The 
author was special correspondent of the London 
Times in South Africa, and republishes in this volume 
the letters and telegrams addressed to that journal 
during his two missions to South Africa. The vol- 
ume is separately noticed in this issue of THE-INDE- 
PENDENT. 

We note also as having interest for students and 
readers in this field that a new volume, which we 
have not seen, has been just published in England, by 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley, M.P., D.C.L., Through 
South Africa, It gives, as we understand, the im- 
pression of South Africa made on the great traveler 
during his visit to Rhodesia, the Transvaal, Cape 
Colony and Natal in November last, with pictures of 
Paul Kriiger, Pretoria, Johannesburg and Buluwayo. 
The volume will be on sale forthwith by the Messrs, 
Scribner. 


A TREASURY OF AMERICAN VERSE. Edited by Walter 
Learned. (Frederick A. StokesCo. $1.50.) 

This is a pleasing collection by a compiler who is not 
himself by any means unknown among the writers of 
verse, as six of his compositions in this collection at- 
test. The collection contains the whole of Bryant’s 
**Thanatopsis,’’ and a fair number of selections from 
Longfellow. In general, however, we should say of 
collections like this that their main use is to remind us 
of the minor poets and to keep alive their name and 
fame by showing what good verse they were able to 
produce, in their humble measures and limited range. 
Mr. Learned’s lines, for example, on the ‘‘ Fly Leaf of 
a Book of Plays,” iscertainly arch and graceful enough 
to be numbered and quoted. In preparing this book he 
has searched the poems of about one hundred and fif- 
teen American poets, not always for their best examples, 
but for pleasing examples to weave in with others. In 
sucha collection as this the comparative relations and 
merits of the poets disappear and they all come together 
on much the same level. The one thing they havea 
right to demand is that they shall be secure against the 
injustice of omissions. On this principle we do not 
know why. Dr. Smith’s ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ is 
not found in this collection, especially as Key’s ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner,” and Hopkinson’s ‘‘ Hail Columbia”’ 
are init. Thereis nothing from Percival nor Augustus 
Hillhouse, and, stranger yet, nothing from Bliss Car- 
man, C. G. D. Roberts or John labb, Elizabeth Phelps 
Ward, J. Rodman Drake, Hannah Gould or Mrs. 
Sigourney. Charles P. Cranch should be Christopher, 
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and George Klingle should not be George Kringle inthe 
Index. THE TREASURY OF AMERICAN SACRED 
SONG, with Notes Explanatory and Biographical, Selected 
and Edited by W. Garrett Horder, Editor of ** The Poets’ 
Bible.” (Henry Froude. $3.00.) This is a graceful 
tribute to the American writers of sacred verse which 
is all the more significant when the standard and super- 
lative merit of the English hymn-writers is taken into 
consideration. Borrowing a happy phrase from Colonel 
Higginson, Dr. Horder says, very neatly: ‘‘In much 
of the sacred verse I have examined I have found ‘ one 
drop more of the nervous fluid,’ which sometimes, per- 
haps, has been so quick in its operation as not to pro- 
duce a structure as perfect as could be desired.’’ The 
earliest American verse is omitted altogether as having 
only an antiquarian interest. This, however, does not 
account for the omission of ‘‘I love thy kingdom, 
Lord,’’ by the elder Timothy Dwight, nor for the omis- 
sion of Bishop Coxe’s great hymn: 





**Oh, where are kings and empires now,” 
big ‘In the silent midnight watches,”’ 
or Longfellow’s, 
‘*Tell me not in mournful numbers,” 
or Hillhouse’s great lyric, 
‘‘Trembling before Thine awful throne,” 
or Samson Occum’s 
‘* Awaked by Sinai’s awful sound,”’ 
memorable as the only example of sacred song written 
by a pure-blooded aboriginal Indian. This hymn, by 
the way, was not written by him. ‘‘ Awaked by Sinai’s 
awful sound,” as it is commonly sung, but ‘‘ Waked by 
the Gospel’s joyful sound.’’ The list of hymns given 
by Dr. Horder will do very well as a selection, but will 
hardly pass muster as an adequate representation of 
American writers of sacred verse. Some of its other 
shortcomings we note; Dr. Bethune should be men- 
tioned. Johm Quincy Adams is an interesting name 
which belongs in the collection. Elizabeth Allen (‘‘ Flor- 
ence Percy’’)is another; Grace Greenwood should not 
he omitted, nor Henry Harbaugh, the German Reformed 
hymnist, nor Thomas Hastings, nor Henry U. Onder- 
donk, Eliza P. Prentice. A. D. T. Randolph wrote 
many sweet hymns, so did T. B. Read; and Mrs. Sig-’ 
ourney surely should not be forgotten. But with all 
these omissions, and we could prolong the list, the col 
lection is an interesting one. By some fatality the au- 
thor seems to have struck on a narrow line of New 
England writers, and lost the clues which might have 
led him out into broader national relations. In itself 
the work is done well. In its grouping, in its personal 
sketches and appreciative spiiit it is a compilation of 
no ordinary interest and value. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SEA. A TZale of the Forecastle. 
By Joseph Conrad. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) 
This isa piece of descriptive sea-writing which will 
hold its own against Clark Russell in the present gene- 
ration, and, with a difference, against ‘‘ Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast,’’ in the previous generation of writers. 
It is a tale of the forecastle on a merchant liner, from 
Bombay around the Cape to London. The tale begins 
with the shipping of the crew at Bombay. The author 
shows himself at once in the sketching of the men, and 
in the forecastle talk, developed in a Babel of 
English dialects, of which there seem to be three 
or four in the crew. Every man is a character 
full of vitality and interest, from the captain down 
to Dunkin, the rascally skulker; James Wait, the big 
negro, who works the sick game for all it is worth; 
old Singleton, the veteran sailor, a grand, noble old 
salt, full of the mingled wisdom and superstition of the 
sea and the wisdom of life, and all the others stand out 
in the page in strong-featured individual vitality. On 
her way the ship is caught in a gale. Thrown 
clean over on her beam she is at last brought up 
by the splendid seamanship of the captain. Mr. 
Conrad’s descriptive chapter is a piece of sea-wri- 
ting which it will be hard to match, at least for the tre- 
mendous realism of it. The whole life of the ship, the 
wrath and wreck of the sea, the whirl of the storm, 
the struggle of the men, the calm superiority of the 
captain, and his splendid uplift at last of the prone 
ship, dripping and half drowned from the waves, is a 
magnificent piece of work. Like all the rest of the 
book, the reality is presented in its rude, unsoftened 
force, unless, however, we recoginze as an exception 
the captain’s moral domination, which never flags, and 
of which there is at least one splendid exhibition in the 
subduing of mutiny at the critical moment, when it 
was ready to break on his head. 


WHo’s WHO 1808. Second Year of New Issue. Edited 
by Douglas Sladen. (The Macmillan Co. $1.75.). 
This is the fiftieth year of this Annual Dictionary of 
living British celebrities—the second year of the New 
Issue. It contains nearly 7,000 biographies, mostly fur- 
nished or reviewed by the subjects themselves. About 
1,000 new names are added to the present edition. 
What each person has done to merit mention in such a 
list is stated in admirably condensed form with other 
personal details as to family, etc. The list contains 
pseudonyms and a table of abbreviations. The manual 
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is divided in two parts, of which Part 1 contains in sum- 
mary form much of the most called for statistic which 
is found in full in ‘‘ Whittaker’s Almanac’”’ and the 
‘*Statesman’s Year Book.’’ This is, however, only a 
series of select statistics and is not designed to come 
into any kind of comparison or competition with the 
larger aad fuller manuals. These tables have, how- 
ever, a distinct value of their own as they give the 
names of sot.sties, Royal, Nationaland Learned, a table 
of university degrees, universities, public schools with 
their head masters, chairs in the universities, clubs, etc. 
The great feature of the book is, however, the brief 
biographies of Part II. They contain notices of about 
7,000 living British celebrities. The editor has vastly 
widened the usefulness of his book by his liberal inter- 
pretation of what entitles a person to be ranked among 
celebrities, or, in other words, by aiming to make his 
dictionary useful rather than critical. Living celebri- 
ties are always most difficult to get definite information 
about. Mr. Sladen’s dictionary fills in this respect a 
gapin our working manuals for which we cannot be too 
thankful. 


NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. Sy Jacques W. Red- 
way, F.R.G.S., and Russell Hinman, Author of 
the ‘‘ Eclectic Physical Geography.” (American 
Book Co. $1.25.) 

This elegant handbook is designed to complete and 
crown theseries of graded school manuals in descrip- 
tive and physical geography on the lines suggested by 
the Committee of Fifteen in its report on Elementary 
Education. The manual opens with a systematic de- 
scription of the earth as the dwelling-place of man, the 
processes by which it has been fitted for his occupancy 
the relation between manand his physical environment, 
the distribution of industries, and the facts of man’s 
social condition all over the earth. The Geography is 
arranged in two main parts. The First treats the 
earth as a whole and occupies something less than fifty 
pages of the quarto sized volume. [nthe Second Part the 
continents of the eartn are treated in detail, beginning 
properly with the student’s own continent of NorthAmer- 
ica. This is thesnatural order of development. It 
puts the subject in the right perspective, brings up 
the topics in the right order and relations with each 
other, and leads up to the exposition of man, his 
terrestrial home, his. civilization, industries and 
occupations. The Geography is supplied with excellent 
maps to illustrate all of these points in the physical de- 
velopment of the globe, and for the rest with diagrams 
and pictures. Asa manual of physical and descriptive 
geography it is a decided advance on any we have seen 
and is one of the gratifying indications of the impor- 
tant progress made in elementary school instruction. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.AND STATISTICAL NOTES ON MExICco. 
By Matias Romero. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 
The author of this notable volume, is the Minister 
who for many years has represented the Republic of 
Mexico at Washington. His volume has international 
importance, as it is a direct contribution to the interests 
of both countries in promuting that mutuality of under- 
standing between them which is the basis of all friendly 
intercourse as well as of trade. It opens with 134 
pages of geographical and descriptive notes on the ter- 
ritory, soil, geology and mineralogy, orology, hydrog- 
raphy and climate of Mexico. One good octavo page 
presents in summary form the climatic facts which 
affect its merits as a sanitarium. The physical geog- 
raphy is given very compactly. Then comes the eth- 
nology, language, population, religions, political or- 
ganization, education, railways, telegraphs, postal serv- 
ice, and other belongings of a civilized country. 
Part II contains the statistics of the public revenue 
and expenses, of imports and exports, trade between 
Mexico and the United States, railway, etc. The vol- 
ume is authoritative, condensed, moderate in size, well 
arranged, and packed with information presented in the 
bestform. As an illustration, we note in the Appendix 
something over one hundred pages of ‘* Mexican Pro- 
files,’’ or, in other words, of the altitudes on some 
twenty leading routes of travel in the Republic. 


A ScHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John 
Bach McMaster, Professor of American History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (American Book Co.) 

We have examined this manual with unusual interest, 
inspired to do so by its very good and almost ideat 
workmanship. The analytic and synthetic elements of 
its composition command the highest praise. The his- 
tory is taken to pieces, exhibited in its elemental move- 
ments, facts and forces, and put together again in its 
perspective relations in a thoroughly vital manner, 
which shows the organic relations of the history, with 
very few omissions of the great and important links, 

tho there seems to be one strange omission, for such a 

thoroughly worked-out manual, in its entire -silence as 

to the function and influence of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence in developing a national feeling and pre- 
paring the way for union among the colonies. Mr. 

McMaster’s great skill in statement, neat propositiors, 

and summaries help the book wonderfully. The his- 

toric map is used freely and with great good effect. 

The teaching quality of the manual is first-rate. 
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REMINISCENSES OF THE OLD Navy. From 
the Journals and Private Papers of 
Captain Edward Trenchard, and Rear- 
Admiral Stephen Decatur Trenchard. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $2.00.) 

We owe to the author of this volume, 
who is very much in his own line and in 
his own element in writing it, an excel- 
lent ‘‘History of the United States Navy” 
reviewed not long ago in our columns, In 
the present volume the author tries his 
hand in the attractive field of naval 
biography and with two unusually inter- 
esting subjects from his pen, Captain Ed- 
ward Trenchard the father, and his son 
Rear-Admiral Stephen Decatur Trench- 
ard. Both werecareful writers who kept 
The Rear-Admiral’s are very 
full. The Captain’s contains among 
other interesting matter the notes of his 
cruise on the slave coast of Africa for 
the suppression of the slave-trade. His 
son’s journals are both fuller and more 
various in interest. He commanded the 
‘Rhode Island ’’ in both the assaults on 
Fort Fisher and was with that famous 
old tar ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water”’ 
Tattnell, at the affair of the Peiho forts 
in China. He had the ‘‘ Monitor’’ in 
tow when she founded off Cape Hatteras. 
His noteson his service during the Civil 
War are valuable and interesting. He 
was born is this city in 1818, and died 
herein 1883. He was commissioned Rear- 
Admiral in 1875. 


THE FRANKS. From their Origin asa 
Confederacy to the Establishment of the 
Kingdom of France and the German Em- 
pire. By Lewis Francis. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.) Mr. Sergeantis known to 
us as the author of ‘‘ John Wyclif, last of 
the Schoolmen and First of the English 
Reformers.’’ The present volume is the 
latest addition to the ‘‘ Story of the Na- 
tion’ Series, and is done onthe same gen- 
eral principle as the other volumes in the 
series,with possibly a little more attention 
to the critical points of the history. The 
volume covers a period which tho it 
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includes the reign of Charlemagne, has 
alwaysbeen a difficult one to present ina 
well-nucleated, thoroughly progressive 
and unified history. The final chapters 
treat of the partition of the Empire of 
Charles and the rise of France and Ger- 
many as two separate Powers. The vol- 
ume isrichly illustrated with engravings 
of historical scenes and objects,and has a 
good index. 


The Macmillan Company are issuing a 
new revised and enlarged edition of 
SociAL EvoLuTion. By Benjamin Kidd. 
$1.50. Few books of its character have 
been more widely read. The first text 
was printed November, 1894, and by Oc- 
tober following, in 1895, had been re- 
printed nine times. The present edi- 
tion, more compact and less expensive, is 
the eleventh. It contains an Appendix 
n ‘‘Reply to Criticisms’ and other im- 
portant points. The point of the work 
will be far more clearly apprehended 
than it was four years ago. The key to 
the whole work lies in the closing para- 
graph where Mr. Kidd declares all an- 
ticipations as to democracy formed inthe 
past worthless, as the world has never 
before witnessed such a democracy as is 
now coming to power and which is the 
product of a slow, ethical development, 
and isthe crowning result of an ethical 
movement in which qualities and attri- 
butes which we have been taught to re- 
gard as the very highest of which hu- 
man nature is capable, find the complet- 
est expression they have ever reached in 
the history of the race. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF HERE- 
FORD. By A. Hugh Fisher. (George Bell 
& Sons, London. 60cents.) This man- 
ual belongs in the series published to 
furnish visitors with accurate and well- 
illustrated guide-books at a moderate 
price. They are rich in the county his- 
tories and antiquarian matter. The 
general editors of the series are Gleeson 
White and Edward F. Strange. They are 
fully illustrated with drawings and 


heliotype prints which not only serve a 
good purpose in explaining the build- 
ing, but as souvenirs of it. Theseries 
is one which travelers in England will 
find it to their advantage to carry with 
them. 


WASHINGTON vs. JEFFERSON. The Case 
Tried in Battle in 1861-’65. By Moses M. 
Granger, Captain U. S. A., Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ohio Volunteers, Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court Commission of Ohio. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. $1.25.) It is not necessary 
to say more of this book than that it isa 
restatement of the Federal case vs. the 
Confederate secession in the late war. 
The case is stated fairly in a broad judi- 
cial way, without heat or acrimony but 
with considerable assertatory force. It 
will serve the purpose of a good brief 
review of the points involved in the 
War. 


INDIA. THE HoRROR-STRICKEN Em- 
PIRE. Containing a full Account of the 
Famine Plague and Earthquake of 1896- 
’97. Including a Complete Narration of 
the Relief Work through the Home and 
Foreign Relief Commission. By George 
Lambert. (Mennonite Publishing Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. $1.75.) The title of this 
work describes it sufficiently. For the 
vivid and harrowing details we must 
send our readers to the volume itself, 
where they will be found set forth and 
attested. The ninety-seven photographic 
illustrations add much to the effect of the 
book. 


PASSION FLowers. By Father Edmund 
of the Heart of Mary, C.P. (Benjamin D. 
Hill). (New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$1.25.) With a fine portrait of Father 
Edmund for frontispiece this volume 
goes forth bearing a goodly collection of 
eloquent and warmly Catholic verse. 
Many of the pieces will appeal most forci- 
bly to devout members of the Catholic 
Church; but there are some that will 
touch the hearts of Protestants as well. 
The book is beautifully made up. 
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WHERE BEAvuTY Is. By Henry Johnson. 
(Brunswick, Me: Byron Stevens. $1.25.) 
The paper, the binding and the press- 
work of this pretty volume are in exqui- 
site taste. Mr. Johnson writes simply 
and acceptably; his verse is good, and his 
view of life is sweet and clear. Many 
readers will find a gentle and wholesome 
stimulus in what he sings. Indeed, his 
songs are pleasing to the degree that 
they stand for what he calls: ‘‘ Self- 
wrought melody in simple words.”’ 


THE OxForD ENGLISH DICTIONARY, £a- 
ited by Dr. James A. Murray. The April 
instalment of this great work has appear- 
ed since the extended review by Pro- 
fessor March in our issue of February 3d. 
It carries the work forward well into the 
letter H, or as far as the word Haversian 
in Volume V of the general Dictionary. 
(Henry Frowde, New York. 
five shillings. $1.25.) 


Each part, 


Harper & Brothers issue a new and 
Popular Edition, two volumes in one, of 
FARTHEST NortH. Being the Record of a 
Voyage of Exploration of the Ship ‘‘ Fram,”’ 
1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh 
Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant 
By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, with 
an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of 
the ‘‘ Fram.’ (Two volumes in one, 


$3.00. ) 


Johansen. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER CRESCENT. 
By Helen Choate Prince. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) There is nothing 
inthis romance of French life to con- 
demn, and not much topraise. An hour 
or two may be pleasantly passed reading 
it. Mrs. Prince writes engagingly, and 
her story is mildly interesting. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are bringing 
out STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS in con- 
venient and attractive little volumes. 
The two before us contain stories from 
French authors—Daudet, About, Bour- 
get, Maupassant, Sardou, Zola, Mérimée 
and others neatly translated. (75 cents. 
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ADMIRAL SAMPSON 


The best pictorial history of the war of 1861 is 
comprised in the ‘‘War Numbers” of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for that date. Those who are fortunate 
enough to bave these prize them most highly. 
The file of HARPER’S WEEKLY appearing dur- 
ing the war with Spain will be of even greater 
value, for with the improved facilities for re- 
production of drawings and of printing, the 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR 


PRESIDENT 


WEEKLY of to-day can offer a far higher class 


of illustrative work than in the days of 61. 


The list of artists 


Navy, who will be in Washington,and wherever else may be neces- 
sary, is alone sufficient to show 


what this work of both pen and 
pencil will be in the present war. 
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take advantage of it. 


then have a complete file to Janu- 
ary 1, 1899, of the best pictorial 
and literary record of the war. 


RECEIPT OF ORDER UNTIL JAN. 1, 1899 


$2 00 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 


[#4 00 a Year] 


Among the artists there will be Rufus F. 
Zogbaum, Carlton T. Chapman, Frederic, 
Remington, W. A. Rogers, and T. de Thul- 
strup; and among the correspondents will be 
Caspar Whitney, John Fox, Jr., John R. 
Spears, 0. K. Davis, and Harold Martin. The 
Spanish view of the war situation will be treated 
by Poultney Bigelow, who within a month has 
made a tour on a bicycle through Spain. A 
limited subscription offer is made now, and now is the time to 
Send in your $2 00 now, therefore, and 
secure the WEEKLY in this early stage of the war. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


The Publishers will send to any one in the United States, Canada, or Mexico, HARPER'S WEEKLY from 
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You will 





COMMODORE SCHLEY 
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ON THE EDGE OF A Moor. 
thor of ** Probable Sons,”’ etc. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00.) 
The trouble between landlord and tenants 
in England is the burden of this story. 
The heroine is a young woman who does 
wonders in the way of righting the 
wrongs of cottagers on the edge of a 
moor. Religion and reform are the 
catchwords; and the picture, if not very 
strong, gives a pleasing glimpse of what 
the author would have come to pass in 
regulating the intercourse of the rich 
and the poor. 


By the Au- 


SCHWESTER ANNA. A Tale of German 
Home Life. By Felicia Butts Clark. (Eaton 
& Mains. gocents.) A German story, 
pure, simpie and of a fine moral cast. 
Gentleness, faithfulness and charity are 
very sweetly depicted. The love story is 
pretty, and the outcome is satisfactory. 


ALAMO, AND OTHER VERSES. (Florence, 
New Mexico: Edward McQueen Gray.) 
This volume of verses is published to 
raise a fund for the free library of Flor- 
ence, New Mexico. We do not know who 
is the author, but we sympathize with 
the object of the book. 


Literary Notes. 


.‘‘A MAN-AT-ARMS”’ is the title of 
Clinton Scollard’s new romance of the 
days of Galeazzo Visconti, ‘‘the Great 
Viper,’’ published by Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. 

.. The Lounger of the Critic is ‘‘ very 
pleased to see that there is to be a press 
censor at Key West.’’ The first thing 
we would commend to his censorship is 


the excision of the phrase ‘‘ very 
pleased.” 
..-Messrs. Roberts Brothers an- 


nounce for publication this week a third 
series of Miss Lilian Whitings The 
World Beautiful,’’ and ‘‘ The Is.es and 
Shrines of Greece,’’ by the Hon. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 

.Lamson, Wolffe & Company are 
now selling the second edition of their 
popular book on Cuba entitled ‘‘ March- 
ing with Gomez,’ by Grover Flint. The 
book contains an historical introduction 
by John Fiske, the father-in-law of Mr. 
Flint. 


-English and American reviewers 
join hands in commending Mrs. C. W. 
Earle’s ‘‘ Pot-pourri from a Surrey Gar- 
den” published here by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. One is often at a ioss to know what 
book to buy for a garden-lover, and this 
answers the purpose. 


....-Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are 
about to issue an English edition of 
‘« The Grandissimes,’’ by Mr. Cable, who 
is now visiting in England, and who will 
give readings from his novels during his 
stay abgoad. Mr. Barrie writes an intro- 
duction to this edition. 


..- The April number of the Half Moon 
Series, published in the interest of the 
New York City History Club, is by Char- 
lotte M. and Benjamin Ellis Martin, 
and treats of ‘‘ The New York Press and 
its Makers in the Eighteenth Century.” 
The March issue was ‘‘ Old Prisons and 
Punishments,”’ by Elizabeth Dike Lewis. 


.. Literature says: 


“The University of Chicago is very 
young, but the University Press there pub- 
lishes already no fewer than eight journals: 
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(1) The American Journa of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literature, (2) The Journal of 
Geology, (3) The Botanical Gazette, (4) The 
Astro-Physical Journal, (5) The School Re- 
view, (6) The Journal of Political Economy, 
(7) The Journal of Sociology, (8) The Biblical 
World. What have our University Presses 
to place by the side of this ?” 


.‘ Master Skylark,” which ranasa 
serial in St. Nicholas, and was printed last 
year-as a holiday book for young people, 
was brought out in England by Macmil- 
lan & Co., who now have published a 
second edition of the charming story. 
Its author, John Bennett, of Chillicothe, 
O., succeeded so well in reproducing the 
Elizabethan atmosphere that the English 
reviewers and readers who have been 
moved to write him of their appreciation 
have all taken him for a fellow-country- 
man, which is in itself their sincerest 
compliment to the atmosphere the author 
strove to create. 


.The Bibelot, Mr. Thomas B. Mo- 
sher’s choice little monthly reprint of 
poetry and prose, gives to book-lovers 
for its May issue Rosamond Marriott 
Watson’s first book of verses, published 
fourteen years ago under the title of 
“Tares.’’ Mrs. Watson first became 
known to readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
as Graham R. Tomson; but in changing 
her name she did not change the charm- 
ing quality of her verse, and her Ameri- 
can readers could not fail to identify the 
old friend behind the new signature. 
The other issues of Zhe Bidbelot thus far 
in the year have been: ‘‘ Saint Agnes of 
Intercession,’’ D. G. Rossetti; Lyrics 
from Paul Verlaine; ‘‘ Browning’s ‘ Men 
and Women,’ a Review by William Mor- 
ris,’ and ‘“‘ The Poetry of Michel 
Angelo, by Walter Pater.’’ ‘‘ The Flight 
of the Princess,’’ by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, is announced for the June issue. 


....In ‘‘An Experiment of Time,” in 
the A¢lantic’s ‘‘ Contributor’s Club,’’ the 
little brown kobold brings back so vivid- 
ly the ‘‘ radiance that once was bright,”’ 
that the reader feels a flush of joy at 
the remembrance of what was so fugi- 
tive, and at once begins to ask for more 
reminders of youthful pleasure. Why, 
he questions, are dandelion chains for- 
gotten, and the buttercup test, the circu- 
lar wreaths of rose-thorns, the bags 
blown up of live-forever leaves, the 
strings of thimble-berries on grass 
stalks, the following of the mowers in 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The New Century Speaker 


Selected and adapted by HENRY ALLYN 
FRINK, late Professor of Logic, Rhet- 
oric, and Public Speaking in Am- 
herst College. 12mo. Cloth. 346 
pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


The larger number of the selections 
contained in this volume have in manu- 
script form beenin popular use for several 
years in Amherst College. They have 
proved to bea helpful means of cultiva- 
ting a direct, vigorous and attractive style 
of public speaking. The extracts have 
most noticeably the spirit and style which 
mark our public speaking to-day. In 
brief, it isa work full of choice selections 
from the ablest orators and statesmen of 
our own times. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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PALL MALL MAGAZINE. | 


MAY NUMBER (NOW READY) CONTAINS: ‘ 

A STREET IN HILDESHEIM (Original Etching by B. Schumacher)......................e00se008 Frontispiece 

ee Gs, Sy DIES -) PONG BU as ow. cu csnbicncaeapsiabiccnubedscacnesenneccnesSeusnee Cutliffe Hyne 
4 (The second of a series of thrilling stories of adventure on the Spanish Main.) 

rd CAPITALS OF GREATER BRITAIN: Melbourne. 

RUPERT OF HENTZAU. Chaps. XIII.-XV. (illustrated by Sydney Cowell)..... 


La Bellerieuse. (A Striking tale of theatrical life).................ceeeeececeeeeeceseneccceeeees C. E. Raimond 

AN EMINENT ARCHITECT: The Late John Loughborough Pearson, R.A............. ». Cosmo Monkhouse 
y (With Examples of His Architectural Works.) 

THE EVOLUTION OF COMFORT IN RAILWAY TRAVELING. ................0:ccseeeseeeeees G. A. Sekon 


{Discussing the comparative merits of American and English passenger traffic.) 
Se ED S ON oi cut sbanpvehepssdopesstredeesedesvesd General Sir Hugh Gough, G. C. B.-V. C 
BRITISH ARMY TYPES: XII. A Captain Seaforth Highlanders. 
(Drawn from life by Arthur Jule Goodman.) 
FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. .......... ceecceeeeees 
With Poems, short stories and other interesting features, the whole number Exquisitely Illustrated. 


2” Send 50 cts. fer a three menths’ trial subscription. 


25 cts. acopy. Pall Mall Magazine, Astor Court, New York. 


Peree Terre eter errr errr eerie) Corer eee eeeeey 


ery Charles Short 
...Anthony Hope 





.A. T. Quiller Couch 


$3.00 ver year. 


search of bumble-bee honey, the trial of 
valor with drops squeezed from juicy 
grass stems, and the pleasant taste of 
groundnuts? And, why. we would add, 
are the crisp green cheeses of the hum- 
ble domestic mallows attributed to the 
malodorous mallows of the marsh? But, 
all the same, the questioner thanks the 
‘contributor’ for recalling so full a list 
of childhood’s delights. 








The Forum. 


The following articles relating to the AFRICAN 
question have recently appeared in THE FORUM: 
England and France in West Africa, 

Thomas Gibson Bowles, M.P. 
The Political Situation in Europe and the East, 
Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
A. Silva White 
Britain’s Exploitation of the Nile Valley, 


Hon. F. C. Penfield, 
Late U. 8. Diplomatic Agent in Egypt. 


England and Egypt, - 


These timely papers illustrate how thoroughly THE 
Forum keeps in touch with all the leading movements 
and activities in all parts of the world. It gives to its 
readers tne results of the ripest thought of the best 
minds of two continents. ‘‘To read THe Forum regu- 
larly is to receive a liberal education,” writes one of 
our subscribers. 

We want every reader of THE INDEPENDENT to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with THz Forum. To 
this end we will send the magazine for six months to 
any reader of ‘THE INDEPENDENT, not now a subscriber 
to THE ForvuM, who mentions this announcement, and 


=" ONE DOLLAR 


before June Ist. 
We believe that such an amount of the best literature 
cannot be secured in any other way at any similar price. 


The Forum Publishing Co., 111 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


CUBA 


IN WAR TIME. 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


WITH % FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


44 pp.. Deckle edge paper, gilt top, boards, price, $1.25 
Also NEW EDITION, Paper covers. Price. 50 cts. 


GOING TO WAR IN GREECE, 


By FREDERICK PALMER. Illustrated by over sixty 
photographs taken by the author. Printed in deckle 
edge paper, attractively bound. Price, $1.25. 


IN SAVAGE AFRICA, 


or, Six Years Adventure in Congo Land. 


By E. J.GLare. With an introduction by HENRY M° 
STANLKY. Large octavo, full cloth, gilt. Price, 
$1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lisher on receipt of price. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 


APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


MAY, 1808. 


A Study ot Snow Crystals. 
. H. PERKINS. 


An interesting study of snow ceyubale, illustrated with 
photomicrographs of the actual crystals. 


The West Indian Bridge petween North 
and South America. J. W.Spenc 


A clear statement of the observations and sie 
ena which make such a land connection between the 
two continents a probable fact of recent geological 











W. A. BENTLEY 


A Study of Children’s Ideals. EsTreL_e M. 
DARRAH. 


An extremely important study in child psychology. 


The onoecion of Wheat. WorrTHINGTON C. 


A second paper discussing the great importance which 
the wheat question has assumed in medern trade. 


Kite-Flying in 1897. GrorGE J. VaRNEY. 


* An illustrated paper describing the meteorological 
results obtained, and the advances made, in kite-flying 
during the past year. 


Theory and Practice of Income Taxation. 
Hon. Davip A. WELLS. 


Shows the impossibility of poem tage? soqely & Bys- 
tem of income taxation, and points dangerous 
and criminal tendencies which such taxes always foster. 


ther eo cae | - Bavaria; A Relic of 
Astrolo; ogy; 's Dependen nm the Earth; Earliest 
fee mg ions; —_ Sketch (with Portrait) of Russell H. 
n 


Gomsonpondence: A Fasting Frog; Dean Buckland 
and the Heart of Louis XIV. 


Editor's Table: An Educational Heretic; Realization 
ofa Prophecy of Mr. Spencer. 





50 cents a number; 5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 Fi¥tH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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NEW BOOKS 
The Head of the Family 


By ALPHONSE DaupET. Translated by Le- 
vinCarnac. Witha Biographical Sketch 
by Adolphe Cohn, LL.B., Professor in 
Columbia University. With 29 Illustra- 
tions by Manoa. maenty $1.50. 





earlier style an imaginative wit and a crisp sarcasm of 
which the first evidence was made visible in ‘ L’Immor- 
tel.’ The characters of his last volume are drawn with 
all the subtle delineation and are colored with all the 
light and shadow, the pathos, and the oe * whic 
Daudet’s genius, at its very best, was capable. 

Certainly one of his very a. it works.” — Paris Cor - 
respondent of the New Yor 


Benjamin Franklin 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher and Prac- 
tical Citizen, 1706-1790. By Edwarp 
Rosins, author of ‘‘ Echoes of the Play- 
house.’’ With 22 Illustrations. Large 
I2mo. $1.50. 

*,.* American Men of Energy, No. 1 


Biographies of Americans whose lives 
and work helped to shape the destinies of 
their generation. 


Bird Studies 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern 
North America. By Witiiam E. D. 
Scott. With 156 Illustrations from 
Original Photographs. Quarto, leather 
back, gilt top. 

This work, while strictly accurate in every particu- 

lar, avoids the use of all Seentens terms. The illustra- 

tions are from original p eoqrephe, many of thein be- 

ing taken directly from mee b A distinctive. a 

ture of the book is the views of nests, these 


eens, often with no little dimieulty. we gf 
eing removed from their pind dimesigns positions, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, - New York 
When calling, please ask for 
MR. GRANT 


Whenever you need a book, address 
Mr. Grant 


BOOKS 
AT 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


Call and mention this advertisement and 
Special Prices will be given on all selections. 





Before buying books write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalogues and special 
slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 
Books 


23 West 42d Street, New York 
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OSTON, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circul: 
address the Acting Dean, "han MUEL C. BENNETT, a 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL. 


r Girls and Young Ladi 
earnest on cea tet 

rior rary; aborator: e. om: 
Mrs. M.E. MEAD, Prin., “Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn.” 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library, Physical, chemical, biolo logics sepeceen tories ; 
gymnasium, etc. | New athletic 
track, al te Sept. 8th, 1898. a EPH H. searveile M.A., 














Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 


in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Enginee hy 
Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue, showing a 8 


—- by graduates, es 34 Brecnees low slat 
yea J.K. e Rsihe L, Registrar. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL ae 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris ex 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION 
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The Regent Camera for Booksellers 


Guaranteed picture maker—not a to: Tak 
244x244 inches—fine apmtieg lave shutter et 
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THE REGENT MFG. CO., 


179 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to origihal condition by the only practitioner of the Ar 
now in business ($1 eac 
ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
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MRS. LATIMER’S 
19th Century Histories 


Europe in Arrica 
in THE 19th CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. With 
many portraits. 8vo, 456 pages, $2.50. 
“The great een ee that has been awakened of late in 


all things perta: to Africa should create a vast 
— of readers 0: iy eny e in oi in the 19th Cen- 








fe A as a surp! cemplete and 
interesting sto! of Africa and ion’ recen deve smnente, 
is contained in the volume.”— The New York Ti 


SPAIN 
IN THE 19th CENTURY 


By ELIzABETH WORMELEY LATIMER, with 
many portraits, $2.50. 


“The author of the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ series of 
historical narratives has, perhaps, snag ae dis- 
claimed any right to be classed asan historian. Her 
last volume has more merit than the one she claims 
when she says, ‘ There is no other [book] which supplies 
a general view of what has me in Spain during 
the present century.”—Literatur 


“The by saya which attaches itself in this count: 
just now to Spain and Spanish politics makes the publ. 
cation of ‘ spain in the 19th Century ’ timely and valu- 
able. Like the previeus volumes on France. 
Russia, England, “africa and Italy, it gives the busy 
reader, in a compact and interesting narrative, a surve’ 





of the recent political history of the country of whic’ 
it treats. The entire series is well planne ~ com- 
mendably executed.”— The Outlook, New York. 
Mrs. Latimer’s successful Historical Sketches of the 
19th Century, illustrated and uniform with * Spain” 
and“ Africa,” previously published are: 
France in the 19th Century................ $2.50 
Russia and Turkey inthe 19th Century.. 2.50 
England in the 19th Century............. 250 
Italy in the 19th Century.................. 2.50 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


C. McCLURG & CO., 
CHICAGO. 





A NEW STRONG BOOK. 


THE TWENTIETH . . 
. « . « CENTURY CITY 


By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., 


Author of “Our CounTRY” and “THE NEw ERa.” 





16mo, paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c. 


wth of their ge te in- 
fluence in the Nation, » pointes out the principles which 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


NEW BOOKS 


Ready May 7th. 


THE POEFS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited with an introduction and notes, 
by GEORGE WyYNDHAM, 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.00. 


This edition is published to supply the want of a sin- 
gle volume containing the Venus, Lucrece and Sonnets 
apart from the Plays. The three are reviewed in an 
introduction of 140 pages. The text is founded on the 
First Quartos. The Editor dealsin the Notes with the 
Dates to be igned to the position of the several 
works; with the problem of the Rival Poets; and with 
the use of Typography and Punctuation in the Quartos. 





CONGRESSIONAL COPIMITTEES. 


By Lauros G. McConacuiz, Ph.D. 

Vol. XV. in Crowell’s Library of Eco- 

nomics and Politics. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

With the expansion, in recent years growing ever 

more and more rapid, of population and complicated in- 
terests throughout our land, “the cumbersome organ- 
ization of slower days” was subjected to a strain it 
could not bear; and the adoption of a multiplicity of 
committees, each intrusted with some department, was 
the only practical way out of a vast difficulty. It illus- 
trates evolution as working in a living, changing politi- 
cal organism, and Dr. McConachie — its details 
with great care. 


THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. 


By GreorcE HERBERT PALMER, LL.D., 
Alford Professor of Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 
The imperfect is interesting because so much may be 
done to make it better. This is the lesson that is ap- 
plied to our lives here in America. It is a helpful, 
stimulating, and consoling essay, full of sound common 
sense and lofty reason. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE COLLEGE 
STUDENT. 
By WiLt1AmM Dewitt HypkE, President 
of Bowdoin College. 12mo, cloth, 
35 cents. 


A little drama, conducted in the form of letters, sup_ 
posed te be written in the course of his college course, 
by a bright young student. Wittily and yet sympathet- 

cally it shows up the foibles of youth, but it also points 
out the healthful growth of manhood. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


New York and Boston. 


James A. Jenkins, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 
467 and 469 Fifth Avenue, 
Between 40th and 4ist Streets, NEW YORK. 


Fine Stationery, Engraving, 
Wedding Invitations, 
Reception and Visiting Cards, 








New Books, French Books, etc. 





The Chapel ‘Dymnal 


FOR PRAYER-MEETINGS, YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES, 
AND ALL SOCIAL SERVICES 





_ The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
School Work announces that The Chapel Hymnal will be 


ready for sale about May 7th. 


The book is beautifully and substantially bound in 
cloth, has 350 pages, and contains 370 hymns and over 300 
tunes, besides readings from the Psalter. 

The price for introduction—4o cents per copy—is lower 


than that of any other like book in the market. 


A return- 


able sample copy will be sent on request. 
Please address all correspondence and inquiries to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“EVANGELICA.” 


By APOLLO BELVEDERE. 


“Evangelica is worthy of thoughtful attention for the beautiful message that it brings to the reader.”— 


Minneapolis Progress. 


“ Evangelica is a little story in which heredity and moral ponsibility are idered together. It is well 
written, and will turn thought in the right direction .”— The Independent, New York. 


“« By those who study man as alink of the universe, instead of a self-centered unit, the book is worthy of being 


carefully read.”— Ottawa Daily Free Press, Canada. 








$1.25. Handsomely Illustrated and Bound. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


K. RUSSELL, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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What the New York Nation, of March 31st, 1898, says of 


MARCHING WITH GOMEZ. 75%" 


Just Out. 


A War Correspondent’s Field Note Book, kept during four months with the 
Cuban army. By GROVER FLINT. Illustrated by the Author from sketches 
made in the field. With an historical introduction by JOHN FiIsKE, 
Litt.D., LL.D. $1.50 


‘* Obviously ‘the work of a well- -balanced observer, who has lived and traveled long enough in 
Cuba to see things without illusions.” 

“It is calmly written. It also helps to explain contradictory statements.’ 

“He has the air of putting before you what he has seen and heard without seeking to alter it, 
to rave Es it, to orate at the expense of the Spaniards, or to lend his account unwarranted 
strength. 

“The value of the book lies i in the fact that the author understood what he saw, and does not 
— to describe much else.’ 

“It is what Mr. Fiske callsit, a plain, unvarnished 
tale of what Mr. Flint saw and heard at a cost and 
with a risk about which he is modestly silent. Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis gives some testimony con- 
cerning the cost and risk in the recently published 
‘Cuba in War Time.’ ” 


“It isas tay to seek for Gomez as Stanley 
found it to seek for Livingstone, and as few men 
return from the Insurgent camps as from the Arc- 
tic regions.” 

**In case you do not read a New York paper, it is 
well that you should know that the names of these 
ment’ isa lively bit of writing and is graphically , correspondents are Grover Flint, Sylvester Scovel 
illustrated.” ! and George Bronson Roe. [| repeat, that as I could 

“The reckless bravery and the unselfishness of | not reach the field, I can write thus freely of those 
the correspondents in the field in Cuba to-day are | who have been more successful.”—Boston Trana- 
beyond parallel.” cript, March 12, 1898. 


What the English Critics Say of KING NOANETT. 


By F. J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale). A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachu. 
setts Bay. With twelve full-page illustrations by HENRY SANDHAM 
R.C.A. Bound in Cloth. $2.06 


“Is not apy to the = ‘Lorna “ This book is a delightful one, well worthy of a 

Doone.’ *— emy, London careful and enthusiastic perusal.”—Bristol Times. 
“A novel of artistic excell “* It has the merit of a istinguished style, a fresh 

Observer and British Review, pen Hy and vivid fg of pees nature in all her 

Genuine qualities of endcniabte merit.”"— | moods.”—To-D on. 

Pa. Lon “One of the most — novels that Amer- 
** History ana romance are so perfectly blended ican fiction has been responsible for of late.”’— 

in this delightful book that head and heart alike World, London. 

are satisfied. This work must become a classic of “Has intrinsic merit.”—Pall Mali Gazette, Lon- 

American letters.”—Liverpool Mercury. don. ‘ 


VIVIAN OF VIRGINIA. 


By HuLBERT FULLER. Being the Memoirs of Our First Rebellion, by John 
Vivian, of Middle Plantation, Virginia. With ten full-page illustrations 
by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.75 


‘Mr. Fuller will find a large circle of renders -.. | “It is a pleasure to find amid a mass of recent 
who will not be disappointed. . . r William novels purporting to have historic color, one So 
Berkeley’s intense ge is graphically described, which we gg give so much warm praise.”’— Philade 
It is an interesting book.”— Boston Transcript. phia Time 

“A well: ‘conceived, well-plotted romance.”’—Chi- 
cago Inter- Ocean. 

“A thoroughly good story.”"—Los Angeles Times. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST. 


By Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. An Acadian Romance. Being the narrative of 
the Acadian ranger Jean de Mer, Seigneur de Briart, and how he crossed 
the Black Abbé; and of his adventures in a strange fellowship. With 
seven full-page illustrations by HENRY SANDHAM, R.C.A. $1.50 


“It isa story to shake the Bas’ ~4 from -_ brain and to keep the soul alive. It is charged with ro- 
mance and works like wine.’ he Bookman 


A SON OF THE OLD DOMINION. 


By Mrs. BurTON HARRISON. 
“ Mrs. Harrison's best work.”— Boston Transcript. 


Boston Journal, March 17th, 1898, 

‘* The stories about Gomez, which Mr. Flint tells, 
give an excellent idea of the personality which 
guides the plans = the Insurgents.""— Boston Jour- 
nal, March 19th, 

“Mr. Flint isa asi man, who tells his story ina 
cool, collected manner.” 

“Mr. Flint’s discovery of ‘ The Itinerant Gevern- 
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“The meeting of the young couple with the king 
is admirably handled.”— Boston Journal. 











$1.50 
“We heartily recommend it.’’—Jndependent, N.Y. 
“ This story is at once the most entertaining and 
the most ambitious work that Mrs. Harrison has 
performed.’’— Boston Journal. 





“ One of the finest historical novels that has ap- 
peared ina decade.— Boston Courier. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BERNY: A Story of Valley Forge. 





By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE. With five full-page photogravures, from 
drawings by FRANK T. MERRILL. $1.50 
“The charm of ‘ Mademoiselle de Berny,’ lies in “ A stirring romance, full of life and action from 
ite singular sweetness.”—Boston Herald. start to finish.”— Toledo Daily Blade. 
“One of the very few am ag Amerioan historica 1 | 





stories. "— Boston Tra 
“Keal Komance . 
Washington Post. 


“ Of the many romances in which Washington is 
made to figure this is one of the most fascinating ; 
one of the best."’"— Boston Courter. - 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 


“A tale of human interest, pepe with 
emotion and throbbing with life. kman 


. W aetvabty written.”’— 





$1.25 
** The story is strong in movement from beginning 
\e to end, and is written with that earnestness and 
The story is a strenuous romance, full of action sincerity of purpose that constantly feed curiosity 
and assion, e et its characters are wonderfully true | and keep the interest keen and eager to the last 
to life.”—Chicago Tribune. word.”— Boston Herald. 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN: A Tale of the Lage South. 


By WILLIAM E. Barton. With ten full-page illustrations by DAN BEARD. $1.50 


“The story is one of intense interest.”— Boston ine ose of the books of the year.”— Philadelphia 
nquirer. 








ald. 
“A capital book.” —Congregationalist. 


“We doubt if there has ever been written an “*A valuable addition to sistorte and romantic 


literature.” — Chicago Inter-Oce 

‘*This is the kind of story to ool the hearts of 
rnal. the people.” —Jilustrated American 
rton has given us 4 ratory which seems to 
have been written for its own sake, and is to be 
read with delight for its own sake; while at the 
same time it succeeds in throwing new and vivid 
light ahiog events in American history which have 
pe ow a a vy #F too = ignored or misunder- 


“* After the painful lack of ev ents in some.of the 
current stories of incident and adventure, the lav- 
ish generosity of this big, breezy book refreshes. 
One feels that the writer draws ra his heroic inei- 
dent on the deepresourcesof reality. . While 
the whole book is stirring, poe = detached portions 

of it are marvellously so."— The ¢ 


ORDERLY BOOK OF GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE AMERICAN ARMIES, kept at Valley Forge, 18 May 
—I1I June, 1778. 1.00 


DIOMED: The Life, Travels and Observations of a Dog. _ 


A new book by JOHN SERGEANT WISE. 
LINTON CHAPMAN. 


“In many respects one of the stevenent books of 
the ear.”’—St. is Globe Dem 
most entertaining book. as y one who 
has ever owned or ay a dog will enjoy this 
book.”—New York Herald. 








With one hundred illustrations by J. 
$2.00 


“‘A most interesting book.”— Boston Journal. 

“John Sergeant Wise has written a book that is 
fit company for the bestin literature. . . A 
treasure greatly to be prized and kept for many de. 
lightful readings.”"—Lexington (Ky P Datly Leader 


A HISTORY OF CANADA. 
A History and an Historical Novel by CHARLES G. D. Roserts. With Chron- 
ological Chart and Map of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland ; 


containing nearly 500 pages, including appendices giving the British 
North American and Imperial Acts in full. $2.00 net. 


PICTURES OF RUSSIAN HISTORY AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Lowell Lectures by PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY. 
thor. 








With a portrait of the au- 
$2.00 net. 


Just Out.—THE HISTORY OF THE LOWELL INSTITUTE. 


By HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. Illustrated. $1.00 


Containing not only a histo: of the Institute, and a complete list of the lecturers and the subjects 
upon which they have lect ired, but also a list of the books which have been published as a result of the 
lectures, so far as they could be obtained. 











Order of your Bookseller, Newsdealer, or direct ‘on the Publishers, 


LAMSON, WOLFFE and COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 6 Beacon St, LONDON. NEW YORK, 156 5th Ave. 
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The following battleships and cruisers of the 


United States Navy, 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
COLUMBIA, OREGON, 
CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
NEWARK, PORTSMOUTH, 
MONONGAHELA, CHARLESTON, 
DETROIT, TEXAS, 
MACHIAS, ESSEX. 


have been supplied with 


— Masons Hamlin 
ORGANS, 


the most durable and best toned organs in the world. 


Warerooms: 3 and 5 West 18th Street, New York, 


THE NEW BINOCULAR 


(THE TRIEDER. ) 





This new form of field glass is as small 
as an ordinary OPERA GLASS, but has 
more power and field than the largest 
FIELD GLASS. 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


THE NEW QUEEN ACHROMATIC 
$5.00 Each. 


Clear, Powerful, and altogether the Best Pocket Magnifier Made. 


COMPOUND MICROSCOPES. | METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


All Appliances for Nature Study. Write for circulars. 


QUEEN & CO., Inc., 


Optical and Scientific Instrument Works, 
NEW YORK, 116 Fulton Street. 1010 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





TRIPLET, 








Increase the Product of Your Cows 
BY USING THE 


IMPROVED U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


It is Unequalled for Getting the Cream. 
Beats all Others. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT., Nov. 25, 1897. 


Asaskimmer, the Improved U. S. beats anything I ever tested. 
W. I. POWERS, Mgr. Speedwell Farms. 





Merest Trace of Butter-Fat. 
ALBION, ME., Aug. 22, 1897. 
The Improved U. S.is adandy. Its work is very 
near perfection, leaving but the merest trace of 
butter-fat in the skim-milk. 
OTIS MEADER, 
Dairy Editor, 7uz-f, Farm and Home. 


MAPLE GROVE FARM, 
CUMBERLAND CENTRE, ME., Jan. 28, 1898. 
Since we have been using the Improved U. S. 
Separator, we are confident we have largely in- 
creased the product of our cows, besides making 
a better quality of butter. 
FRED. P. BLANCHARD, 





50 Per Cent. More with the U. S. 
EAST SHOREHAM, VT., March 12, 1898. 
The Improved U.S. Separator skims to a trace, 
and puts the product of our dairy in such shape that 
we have realized so per cent. more from our cows 
this winter than ever before. 


GEORGE THOMAS. 


2 Quarts Cream from 10 Gallons Skimmed Milk. 
DANVILLE, PA., March 18, 1898. 
We took 10 gallons of miik that had stood in pans 48 hours and had been 
skimmed, heated it to the proper temperature, and took 2 quarts of cream out 
of it with the Improved U.S. Separator after getting all we could by raising 
the cream in pans. GEORGE B. KASE. 





Send for Catalogues containing hundreds of testimonials like the above. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 








™ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery isa guarantee of excellence.” 
Every person ot refined taste uses the greatest care in selecting 
corréspondence papers. 


The Whiting Paper Company 
make the finest papers for society use. Their papers are unequal- 
ed for purity of stock and easy writing properties. Every dealer in 
fine stationery carries these goods in stock, or can obtain them 
from us for you. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


HOLYOKE NEW YORK 


THE INDEPENDENT 





HENRY M. STANLEY writes us: 


“TI have pleasure in testifying to the excel- 
lence of the Jaeger Underclothing, which, dur- 
ing my late journey, I found very good.” 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanatory Underwear 


The Proper Underclothing 
for Army and Navy. 
Guards against the injurious 
effects of dampness and cli- 
maticchanges. Acknowledged 
to be the best safeguard against 
fever and contagious diseases. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
Stomach Bandage 


is indispensable in active service. 
Price, 7oc. to $1.00 

Write for illustrated catalogue, giving name 

of our agentin your city. 

Main Retail Store: 


16 W. 23d St. 
New York. 


Branches : 
166 Broadway, 
248 W. 125th St. 
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THE FILTER THAT FILTERS 





CHAS. JONES, 920 Broadway. 

oO E KENNA : 

: peepee: Fitth Ave., Brooklyn. 
sascuiee 245 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


J. G. AVERY, Patentee and Manufacturer, 
SPENCER, MASS. 


YOUR WIFE and 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


A combination that can- 
be beat. 





not be 4 
Keeps you and the Boys 
neat and saves ~y 
Clip the Boy’s hair, Clip 
your Beard. 






Ask your Hardware dealers 
for ** Easy Running,”’’ 
and have noother. Stamp- 
ed **Coates Easy Kun- 

g.’’ Or send for lLl- 


lust 
COATES CLIPPER M’F’G. CO 
Worcester, Mass. 


GENUINE OPAL RING FREE. 


If you will sell only 15 elegant gold-plated and enam- 
eled souvenir stick-pins of the Battle-ship “Maine” 
py cen boned friends at 10 cts. each, we will give you free 
a handsome genuine opal ring, best dea aren and war- 
ranted fortwo years. Tria] subscription to new illus- 
trated patriotic magazines given free with each pin. 
No money required; just send full name and address and 
say unt will return pins or money within two weeks, 

E COLUMBIAN, 34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 








FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders fos 


THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 





26 numbers, post-paid, fior 75 cents. 
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Financial. 


Questions Connected with a 
Three Per Cent. Loan, 


PROSPECTS of a new Government 
bond issue are already forcing many 
important questions upon the consid- 
eration of the banking community. 
Altho the loan has not yet been author- 
ized by Congress, there is little doubt 
that it soon will be. There should be 
enough strength among the sound 
money and patriotic forces in both polit- 
ical parties in the Senate to overcome 
the opposition of the irreconcilable 
silver men. The issue is imperative,. 
long war or short. Every one knows 
that it will be some time before the 
Government can begin to collect much 
revenue from increased taxation. 
Meantime the war expenses are large 
and immediate. Chairman Dingley, 
in the House of Representatives, esti- 
mated them as having already been at 
the rate of $300,000,000 a year. They 
will be larger when active operations 
by battle and the invasion of Cuba be- 
gin. A million a day would be a mod- 
erate calculation. 

It has also been shown that the Na- 
tional Treasury is virtually at the end 
of its available resources. The Treas- 
ury’s balance-sheet, as reported daily, 
is more favorable on its face than on 
analysis. The reserve of $100,000,000 
for the redemption of notes on demand 
should always be deducted. Upon its 
maintenance depends confidence in our 
currency. Fractional silver and minor 
coin form really unavailable assets. 
The moneys to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of Pacific Railroad bonds, due 
next January Ist, and the tund forthe 
redemption of National bank-notes are 
truly trust funds and should not be 
touched. Allowing for these various 
items, it has been shown that the actual 
net available balance of the Treasury is 
only from $60,000,000 to $65,000,000, 
and from this amount should be de- 
ducted about $40,000,000, 'needed for 
the routine, physical conduct of the 
affairs of the Government. It must 
also be remembered that as yet the rev- 
enues of the Government have not over- 
taken its expenditures on a normal 
peace basis. Allowing on both sides of 
the account for operations in connec- 
tion with the sale of the Pacific rail- 
roads, there is a deficit of nearly $60,- 
000,000 to overcome. Borrowing from 
the open market is a necessity under the 
circumstances, if the public credit is not 
to be disturbed by fiat money or silver 
inflation. Surely it is no time for such 
financial experiments. 

Congress has, according toall indica- 
tions, determined upon a popular loan 
for $100,000,000 or $200,000,000, For 
either amount the ‘‘popular’’ feature, 
as distinguished from a direct sale toa 
banking syndicate, ought to be a suc- 
cess. This much has been frankly ad- 
mitted even by bankers who would de- 
rive profit from a syndicated loan. 
There will be a patriotic stimulus to 
general investment in the new bonds. 
Laboring men, mechanics, small store- 
keepers, clerks and other classes of the 
community who have been thrifty 
enough to build up a savings-bank ac- 
count—and their number is legion—will 
doubtless place part of their savings 
in the new 3 percents. Statistics, as 
well as they may be verified, show over 
5,000,000 depositors in savings banks in 
the United States, with an aggregate 
of about $2,000,000,000 deposits. 

We have assumed that the new bonds 
will bear 3% interest, because that is the 
rate fixed in the bill prepared by the 








Administration. The savings-bank de- 
positor who withdraws his money from 
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bank to invest in Government bonds 

will lose in some instances on the face 

amount of the relative interest paid on 

the two investments, and in all cases he 
will lose the compounding of interest. 

But, as an offset, he hopes to see an 
advance in the principal of the bond 

after peace is restored. If the Govern- 
ment can float a 3% bond at par in the 
stress of war, its credit, in times of 
peace and prosperity, ought to reach 
a 2% or 2%% basis. In other words, 
his bond may rise from $100—the price 
he paid for it—to $120 or $150. Of 
course, the question of the duration of 
the investment will form a subject of 
consideration for the scientific investor, 
and many fine actuarial calculations 
will be made. Another source of sub- 
scription will be the National banks, 
which may desire to increase their note 
circulation, as money is now command- 
ing much higher rates than before the 
war. Under the law, a National bank- 
could issue $90 of circulation on the 
bond for which it paid $100. It could 
issue no larger amount than $go on the 
4 percents nowselling, one class at, say, 
$108 and another at, say, $118. The pre- 
mium on the old bonds must be merely 
carried on the bank’s books, so long as 
the bonds are held to secure circula- 
tion. 

But there are other interesting in- 
vestment questions connected with the 
impending new issue of low-rate Gov- 
ernment bonds. What will be the 
effect upon the Government issues now 
outstanding? As in the commercial 
world, the relative amount of the sup- 
ply of securities in connection with the 
demand will be one of the influences 
determining values. It is not certain 
that the supply of ‘‘Governments’’ 
will stop with an issue of $200,000, 000. 
That will depend upon the duration 
and costliness of the war—matters for 
the future tosettle. Furthermore, will 
money always be as cheap as it was in 
the United States before the collision 
with Spain? If business, on the restora- 
tion of peace, experiences a great and 
permanent revival, the increased profits 
shown by industries of one kind and 
another would lead more men to engage 
inthem. Thiswould compel the larger 
use of capital, and an increased de- 
mand for money would tend to in- 
crease the rate charged tor its 
use. Securities returning a_ fixed 
amount in interest or dividends, 
all else being equal, go down when 
money gets dearer, and vice versd. Of 


great importance, too, is the bearing 
which a 3% Government bond will have 
upon the large operations undertaken 
last winter and early in the spring for 
refunding the bonded debt of many rail- 
roads on a 3%% basis of interest. A 
Government bond offers the primest se- 
curity. If it can be obtained at 3%, it 
must look more attractive to a large 
amount of capital than railroad issues 
offering only a slightly higher return, 
There isa wide open door to much 
theorizing over the readjustments in 
the investment world certainly -at 
hand. But one thing is certain, assum- 
ing the success of the new United 
States loan, never before has a nation 
possessed such wealth and credit as to 
be able to borrow money at 3% amid the 
uncertainties and disturbances of war. 





State Banks. 


ATTENTION is called to the quarterly 
statements of a number of the State 
banks doing business in this city, pub- 
lished in our columns this week. A 
summary of the more important items 
is given herewith: 

BANK OF AMERICA. 


Resources .....--..e.eeeeeeeeeeees $31,510,195 
Capital stock...........-.esseeeee 1,500,000 
Rh int Galea desc Beng 4 0% 2,250,000 
Undivided profits............+++++ 340,053 
DEPOsitS... 2.0.2. .ccscccceesssvees 27,420,143 
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BANK OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
WRSOURCES oc Soc ccccceectsevece $7,734,045 


Capital: atoek. occ. cvs cc vies e o0cs 1,200,000 
eS RAS Se Spas woke eer oe 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 225,819 
FREE 6 oboe ss twcccscusenccs cee 6,008,226 
BOWERY BANK. 
PMOMRCEB Ciuc cis cece vert ee esas $4,488,921 
Capital Mocks.) 6. skcsics vads ss. 250,000 
SREDERG 0.5 vo o:sin aso ou nie onset enyeas 500,000 
Undivided -profits................ 120,927 
ID os duscceddncentessceseesc 3,617,993 
ORIENTAL BANK. 
POM oo c.cuicien ee peusies dice co's $2,636,700 
RIUM) ROOM a a occ ck occas aces es 300,000 
PEIRCE, aaink ls y'4'<ti5G Gate wdsica 6 300,000 
Undivided profits....... Seats balue 105,726 
WMI ic vinney yee cave crane ews 1,930,974 





Financial Items. 


...- Samuel R. Callaway, whose elec- 
tion as President of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad 
took place recently, has assumed the 
duties of his position. 


....»The New York State Canals, 
with the exception of the Oswego and 
Black River, will open tor navigation 
on Saturday, May 7th, at noon, and 
the two latteron May 12th at noon. 


.... The reorganization committee 
of the Brookly Elevated Railroad Co., 
F, P. Olcott, Chairman, gives notice to 
the holders of securities concerned that 
the third instalment of 15% of the 
amounts to be paid is called and is pay- 
able at the office of the Central Trust 
Co. of New York on May gth. 


.... There seems to be a great falling 
off in the Klonkike excitement, and it 
is reported that the Pacific Coast fitting- 
out points are filled up with stocks of 
outfitting goods for which there is an 
exceedingly moderate demand. The 
200,000 and more people who were ex- 
pected to advance on the Klondike this 
spring do not seem to have material- 
ixed. The fact is the rush now is not 
as great as it was in the winter. 


....» The New York, Ontario and 
Western Railroad Company has re- 
duced its local passenger rate from 
three cents a mile to two cents, the 
same taking effect May 1st. The ex- 
cellent road-bed and equipment, and 
the many inducements of beautiful 
scenery, fine trout fishing and many 
summer resorts, will undoubtedly very 
largely increase the passenger business 
of the road. 


.... There isa report that the West- 
ern railroads will make a very low rate 
for the transportation of State troops, 
possibly one-half of their regular rates, 
We confess that we see no reason why a 
railroad should cut its rates to the Gov- 
ernment in the present crisis. If we 
have a war there is no reason why the 
people should not pay the expense and 
all of it. It will be one of the best 
means of preventing war in the future. 


.... Lhe feats performed by engineers 
are often of such a wonderful character 
that they have become commonplace, 
paradoxical as it may seem. Recently 
one of the piers over the Missouri River, 
at Bismarck, N. D., carrying the tracks 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, was 
forced out of position by the pressure 
and sliding of earth against its side. 
The engineers propose to move this 
pier back to a new and suitable founda- 
tion, havinga greater depth than the 
old. The work has to be carried on at 
a depth of 60 feet below ground and 30 
feet below water mark. During the 
progress of the work the entire weight 
of the pier is tobe shifted to 4o steel 
rails, resting upon g6o steel rollers, and 
when the proper time comes the pier 
wlll be rolled into its proper place by 
the aid of locomotives. 


.... Advices reached this country 
last week of the completion of the 
Kongo Railroad, 250 miles in extent, 
from Matadi to Stanley Pool. The 
construction has taken eight years’ 
time, hundreds of lives, and a very large 
sum of money. The map of Africa 
published by us this week gives this 
railroad as completed within a few miles 
of Stanley Poal. The map was com- 
piled from data up to Aprilrith. The 
Kongo to Matadi is navigable for ships 
of 3,000 tons’ burden, and their cargoes 
will be transterred to the new railroad, 
thence taken to Stanley Pool, where 


there are at present upward of fifty 
steamboats plying on the Upper Kongo 
and its many branches. The railroad 
opens communication for commerce 
with 20,000,000 people, and its effect 
upon the commerce and markets of the 
world will be very great. 


.... Utilization of the power of the 
movement of the waves of the ocean 
has at last been realized. At Potencia 
Beach, Cal., near Los Angeles, the ex- 
periment was tried and has met with 
success. A wharf was built out 350 
feet into the ocean, at the outer end of 
which the wave motor plant was estab- 
lished, which consisted of three floats 
and the necessary machinery on the 
bank. The motor is operated by the 
floats 10 x 10 feet loaded to give a weight 
25% greater thanthe displacement. The 
floats are connected with the piston of 
awater pump. When a float descends 
it forces water through an ordinary 
check-valve into a reservoir on the 
bank having a large air space in the 
top. From the tank the water is util- 
ized from 200 to 400 pounds pressure. 
The compressed air in the tank forces 
the water upon a water-wheel driving 
it at a high rate of speed, and the latter 
is connected with a dynamo. Each 
float develops from two to three horse- 
power. Thecost of construction is in- 
considerable. 


..--It is an exceedingly interesting 
and striking fact that the business in- 
terests of the United States have 
been very little affected by the war be- 
tween this country and Spain. Many 
expected that the business of the coun- 
try would be thrown into confusion, 
that tremendous excitement would take 
the place of orderly methods, and that 
there would be violent breaks in prices. 
The fact is that the business public 
have discounted the war and its effect 
in advance and there is an assurance 
that the result will be favorable. Prices 
of goods, wares and merchandise in 
great variety have increased during the 
past week, and it isnot improbable that 
the advances will continue and will ex- 
tend to nearly everything. Higher 
prices for farm products will be wel- 
comed by agriculturists. One result 
of the war activities is almost sure to 
be a wonderful increase in business 
throughout the country in all branches; 
and there is a hope, if the war does not 
continue too long, that the reaction 
will be slight. The stock market has 
fallen almost into innocuous desuetude. 
Prices on the Stock Exchange increased 
during the last three or four days of the 
week, and there wasan entire absence 
of anything approaching a panic. 


.... Benjamin Perkius was last week 
elected President of the Continental 
National Bank, of which he has been a 
director for many years. Mr. Perkins 
was born and educated in Boston, and 
as a young man was in business in that 
city. He left Boston in 1857, and was 
in business in India for five yeare. He 
then returned to this country, and for 
nearly thirty years was a partner in the 
mercantile firm of S. & W. Welsh, of 
Philadelphia and this city, and the firm 
that succeeded to that business. In 
1890 Mr. Perkins retired from active 
business, He is a director ofthe Home 
Insurance Company, the Manhattan 
Life Insurance Company, the Manhat- 
tan Savings Institution and other insti- 
tutions. John T. Agnew, one of the 
founders of the bank and formerly a 
member of the firm of William Agnew 
& Company, remains as first vice- 
president, and the new second vice- 
president is Alexander D. Seymour, 
head of the loan department, who has 
been connected with the bank for twen- 
ty-four years. Before entering the Con- 
tinental, Mr. Seymour was with Dun- 
can, Sherman & Company for three 
years. Alfred H. Timpson remains as 
cashier of the bank. The Continental 
was organized in 1853 and has a capital 
of $1,000,000, surplus and profits of 
more than $220,000, and total resources 
of over $10,250,000, 


.... The annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Banks, Frederic D. Kil- 
burn, on the savings banks of the State 
of New York, is, as usual, important 
and interesting. The savings banks 
held on deposit on the first day of Jan- 
uary $766,684,916.15, a gain during the 
year of $48,508,027.64. The number 
of open accounts was 1,805,280, a gain 
of 68,312. Twenty-nine of the sixty 
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counties of the State contain no sa- 
vings hanks, and it is fair to presume 
from these counties few deposits are 
made. Deducting these, the Superin- 
tendent shows that almost exactly one 
in three of the entire population of the 
State is a depositor in a savings bank. 
While it is true that the savings banks 
are used by people of fairly good means, 
it is equally true that the great bulk of 
depositors are the very persons for 
whose particular benefit savings banks 
were established. The facts given 
above show, therefore, the tremendous 
importance of savings banks to the 
poorer classes of the community, and 
emphasize the fact of their general 
thriftiness and sense of responsibility. 
New York State, fortunately, has so far 
managed her savings banks with great 
wisdom, and, generally speaking, the 
banks have had in their management a 
very high degree of financial intelli- 
gence and probity. 


.... The effect of war upon business 
conditions in the United States has 
been partially discounted in advance. 
In two directions its effects are appar- 
ent; first, in stopping new enterprises, 
whether financial, mercantile, manu- 
facturing or what not; and, second, in 
giving a greater impetus to regular 
business of manufacturing and in fur- 
nishing supplies of horses, cannons, 
soldiers’ shoes, food and quarter-mas- 
ters’ stores. The United States Quar- 
ter-Masters’ Department has asked 
bids for a large quantity of woolen and 
cotton goods for the use of United 
States troops. The demands for Gov- 
ernment use include not only cotton 
and woolen goods, but nearly everything 
which men can use in sickness and in 
health. It can be easily understood, 
therefore, why cotton has advanced; 
and, altho sales of wool are very small 
indeed, the woolen manufacturers are 
running their works to full capacity. 
Wheat and corn have advanced in price; 
the former four and a quarter cents 
and the latter one and three-eighths 
cents during the week. During the 
past week several very extensive orders 
for steel rails were placed, including 
one of 70,000 tons for Russia and Sibe- 
ria. There have also been large orders 
placed for steel for use in public build- 
ings and for elevated railways. The 
rate for money has stiffened very mate- 
rially, and gold has stopped coming to 
this country. The stock market during 
the last two or three days of the week 
showed considerable strength . 


DIVIDENDS, 


Coupons of Minneapolis and Duluth 
division of the Minneapolis and St. 
Louis Railway Co., due May Ist, are 
payable at the Central Trust Co., 54 
Wall St. 

The coupons of the debenture bonds 
of the United States Leather Co., due 
May Ist, are payable at the National 
Park Bank. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 

James H. CHAPMAN, 421 Chestnut St 





Aorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
CS fads ok carcass cvescacd ocanell $2,000,000 
SURPLUS.......... seseeteseesesaseces 1,100,000 
Transacts a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 





OFFICERS: 
George W. Young.............-....--++ President 
Lather Kountze.... - Vice-President 
James Timpson..... Vice-President 
Arthur Turnbull....................... Treasurer 
Wiliteme PP. Bissete.............cccsceees Secretary 
Clark Williams................ Asst. Treasurer 
Richard M. Hurd..............Asst. Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, 


Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock 

Gustav E. Kissel, 
Luther Kountze, 
Charlton T. Lewis, 


Dumont Clarke, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., 
Paden e P. Dixon, 





avid ws, j Lewis May, 
bert A. Grannis, Theodore Morford, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Richard A. McCurdy, 
G. G. Haven, jr. bert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson, Charles Pratt, 
James J. Hill James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W Young. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
and sold on commission. 

High class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS ,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of Washington. Inquiries answered. 20 et 
practice in New ork State Courts. FRAN H. 
GRAHAM, Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 

IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 
Charming Camp for sale. Newly built, completely fur- 
nished, Upper Saranac Lake. Write for illustrated de- 
scriptive circular. Dun Lap, 120 Liberty St., New York. 


REMOVAL. 
FARSON, LEACH & CO. 


(NEW YORK HOUSE), 
2 WALL STREET TO 


35 NASSAU STREET. 











LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 





Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Co. 
REORGANIZATION. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 
First Mortgage Bonds of the 
SEASIDE AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 
Second Mortgage Bonds of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROADCO. 





Second Mortgage Income Bonds ef the 
UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Capital Stock of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROADCO. 


Neticeis hereby given that, in pursuance 
ef the plan of reorganization heretofore 
announced, the THIRD INSTALMENT OF 
15 PER CENT. of the amounts to be paid by 
the above described security-holders is 
called, and i« payable at the office of the 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
VORK, 54 Wall Street, New York City, on 
MAY 9TH, 1898. 

Payments made will be stamped on Trust 
Company certificates of deposit. 

New YorEK April 27th, 1898. 

F. P, Olcott ) 
Chairman. | 
James T. Woodward, 
Charles Parsons, 
Ernst Thalmann. 
Leonard Lewisohn, 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, J. N. WALLACE, Sec’y. 
Counsel, 54 Wall St., N. Y. 


Every Buyer, 
Hvery Lessee, 
and Every Mortgagee 


should inform himself as to the condi- 


Committee. 








tion of the property Sold, Leased or 
Pledged, before taking title, possession, 


or advancing money. 
BUILDING and SANITARY 
INSPECTION CO., 


Mcintyre Building, 874 Broadway, 
54 West 34th Street, 
TELEPHONE 306 CORTLANDT, N. ¥. 


United States Trust Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$1 1,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
{nto Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, ang will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres... D..WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
JameEs 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Prea. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Lovurs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav. H. ScuwaR, 
FraNK LYMAN, 
Grorexr F. VIETOR, 


Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
JouN HaRsEN KHOADES, 
Anson PaELps STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 


W. Bayaxp CUTTING, OHN J. PHELPS, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH, DANIEL LORD, 
M. EFELLER, Joun 8 KENNEDY, 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. © 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 








ColoniAL IRvsT GMPANY. 


ST. PAVLBVILDING. 
222 BREADWAY NEW YeRK. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,500,000. 


Legal Depositary for Court and Trust Funds. 
TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
Committee, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent. 

PAYS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 
Subject to check, payable at sight or through 
the New York Clearing-House and on Certiti- 
cates of Deposit. 


TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 

ACTS AS TRUST OR KALLROAD 
AND OTHER MORTGAGES. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 

OFFICERS. 


JAMES W. TAPPIN, Secretary 
ARPAD ss 


RPAD S. GR MANN, r 
EDMUND L. JUDSON, Asst. Secretary 
P P 8S. BABCOCK, cer. 
Us S. 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 


Roswell P. Flower, 


Lowell M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E, Borne, Chas. C, Dickinson, 
Richard Delafield, Henry N. Whitney, 
Daniel O’Day, Theo. W. Myers, 
Percival Kiihne, L. C. Dessar, 
Frank Curtiss, Gee. Warren Smith, 
Vernon H. Brown, John 8. Dickerson, 
Seth M. Milliken. Geo. W. Quintard, 


W. Seward Webb. 








DIVIDENDS. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R.R.CO. 


Coupons due May Ist, 1898, from Consolidated Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent. Bonds and from the Minneapolis 
and Duluth Division Bonds of this Company will be paid 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the 
Central Trust Company, No. 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 
THE COUPONS OF THE DEBENT- 
URE BONDS of this Company, due May 
Ist, 1898, will be paid after that date at 
the National Park Bank, New York. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 
128 Broadway, New York, April 22d, 1898. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (8%) PE 
CENT. on the capital stock was declared payable May 
ist, proximo. 
Transfer books will close this day, and reopen May 


9th, proximo. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

















NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
46 Wall Street. 

The Board of Trustees of this Compent. have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PE 
CENT. upon the capital stock of the company, — 
May 2d, 1898, to the stockholders of record at the clos- 
ing of the transfer books on April 22d, 1898, 

OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 

April 6, 1898. 








ELECTIONS. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, April 21st, 1898. 
The annual election of Directors an =< ong wid of 
Election of this Bank will be held at the banking-house 
on Monday, May 2d, 1898. The is will be opened at 
1o’clock P.M. and will close at 2 o’clock P. M. 
The transfer books will be closed from April 30th to 
ay 3d. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 











QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF THE STATE OF 


at the close of business on the 26th day of April, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 





Banking house ai 
Other real estate 


DOORS BE BORER. 1. oni. 5.5020 cc cveccvveneseses 


ia 
nited States legal aapeere ane circula- 





ting notes of National banks............. 131,001 00 
cash items, viz.: Bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
a ae $3,236,477 59 
Other items carried as cash 4,414 65 
————__ 8,240,892 24 
REID GRID oo c conse es cstevedssece 1,000 00 
Wy in ses nc crs vewssnsnncsvncevsouteccsee $7,734,045 33 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. $1,200,000 00 
Surplus fund.... avon as 300, 





STaTE OF NEw YORK, County oF NEw Yo 
RICHARD L. EDWARDS, 


the 26th day of tL , 1898, as the day on which such re 
port shall be made. 
R. L. EDWARDS, President. 
B. C. DUER, C: ier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 


the 29th day of April, 1898, before me, 
{Seal of Notary.] aNnson C. GIBSON 





ALEXANDER E. OrRk, 
WILLia 


D, 0. ry 
mH. Maoy JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 








THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets..........-.---$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. : 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BAN 


K OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 6th day of April, 1898; 





















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................s+eeeee0+ $18,593,919 70 
Overdrafts. ...............+ - nae 1,844 11 
Due from trust compan’ k- 
ers and brokers..... 1,326,941 22 
Banking-house and lo 900,000 00 
Stocks and bonds... 915,377 91 
ie eatenanhehbleda dans ap hevneber bas vs... 4,598,068 06 
. 8. legal-tenders and circulating notes 
of National banks................ssssee0- 1,289,782 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $3,849,662 08 
Other items carried as cash. 35,100 39 
a 8,884,762 47 
is icncwnd YaecnkchetAh cevpdives spends $31,510,195 47 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in, in cash............... 
— fund 
Undivided profits, le: 
and taxes paid 
Due depositors. R 
Due trust compa ban 
bankers, brokers anc sav- 

REE sc cnste convessues . 
Unpaid dividends............. 










11 427,726 53 
3,670 
27,420,142 78 


OND oe re li etennas tous $31,510,195 47 

STATE OF New YORK, CounTYy OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
BANK OF AM 


sworn, each for himself, says that the re ¢4- report is 
true and correct in all ——-. to the bes 
urthersay that the usual busi- 
ness of said bank has been tr ted at the | ion re- 
quired by the banking law (Chap.689, Laws of 1892),and not 
elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 
pliance with an official notice received from the Super- 
intendent of Banks, designating the 26th day of April, 
1898, as the day on which such report shall be made. 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
R M. BENNET, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 
the 26th day of April, 1898, before me, 
({L. 8.] Cuas. D. CHICHESTER, Notary Public. 








Qa REPORT OF 
IWERY BANK OF NEW YORK, 

at the close of business on the 26th day of April, 1898: 

RESOURCE 













. C. MAYHEW, President, and WM. R. KURAU, 
Cashier, of the Bowery Bank of New York, a bank locat- 
ed and doing business at No. 62 Bowery, in the city of New 
York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for him- 
self, says that the foregoing report, with the sched- 
ule accompan: the same, is true and correct in all 
respects, to the it of his knowledge and belief, and 
they further say that the usual business of said bank has 
been transacted at the location required by the bankin; 
law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; an 
rt is made in compliance with an 


ie. 
C. MAYHEW, President. 
WM. R. KURAU, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents 
the 29th day of April, 1898, before me, 
i] DoweELL, 


{Seal of Notary. 8. H. Mc 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business, on the 26th day of April, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ..............+sseseees $1,375,300 44 
ORIN. 55 ccs ci ns veneccescesvossscccesosce 81 61 
Due from _trust companies, banks, bank- 








EE TIONED, oc cncnccnscesecsscencenescs 267,702 66 
Banking house and lot... . 
Other real estate 
128,400 
442,187 35 
253,426 13 
75,265 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... $71 784 69 
Other items carried as cash. 22,601 86 
94,386 75 
a cacc es ccpscqnnsctcgacescsnpetacscoens $2,636,699 94 
LLABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash................ $300,000 00 
TL ccschs pepate ousacesebeseénsshe oun 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, less current expenses 
and taxes pald...........6 seccescscereeres 105,725 79 
Due depositors..............++ $1,689,447 29 
Due trust companies, banks, 
bankers, brokers, and sa- 
vings banks.......--...+++++ 240,274 28 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz. : 
Unpald dividends........... 1,252 58 
—————__ 1,990,974 10 


OO. osc viknkos meicttodach cocnlipetonsns $2 636,699 94 

State OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 

CLINTON W. STARKEY, President, and NELSON G. 
AYRES, Cashierof the Oriental Bank, ted 
and omg business at No. 122 
New York, t 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with 

sam 


a8 
at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere ; and that 
the above report is made in com! ce with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, 
a — oy of april, 1898, as the dayon 
which such re) a made. 
POCLINTON W. STARKEY, President. 

LSON G. A 


NELS' s « 4 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, 


transac 


oe $2,494,949 92 
ra: pe 7338 78 
Due from trust companies, banks, banke 
UE MEL, spon s5scerdscheteeveseiresscvses 397,430 19 
Banking-house and lot... 14,950 00 
Mortgages owned......... 20,871 78 
Stocks and bonds... 531,389 20 
enknpbgandiapedes§seauu 630,194 91 
. 8. legal-tenders an 
of National bankS............-.seseeeeeeees 279,606 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges.... $114,215 67 
Other items carried as cash. 4,579 21 
— 118,794 88 
Do so 0505 850k ron tiien évorvescoveseree $4,488,920 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............... $250,000 00 
a ra fund 500,000 00 + 
Undivided profits, less current 
and taxes pa’ 120,927 38 
Due deposit > 
Due trust com * 
bankers, brokers and say- 
ings banKS.................65 150,809 41 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends............. 
3,617,993 2B 
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Government 4» 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

ALSO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF ES- 

TABLISHED STEAM AND STREKT RAILWAYS. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 

NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX - 

CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NEW YORK. CRICAGO. BOSTON. 


31 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


CaBLE ADDRESS—SABA. 


ANNIVERSARY NOTICE. 


ef the AMERICAN SEa- 
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The Seventieth Anniversa’ 
MEN’S FRIEND Socrety will be held in the Brick 
Church (Presbyterian), on the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-seventh Street, on Sunday, May 8th, 1898, at 
11 o’clock, a.m. The Annual Sermon will be preached 
by its pastor, the Rev. HENRY VAN Dykg, D.D. 
The Seventieth annual mpeerag of the Society will be 
herry Street,on Mon- 
day, May 9th, at 3 o’clock, P.M., when the reports of the 
year will be submitted the usual business transacted 
and addresses made. Ail the friends of sea men are cor- 
dially invited to be present. 
W.C. SritTt, Secretary, 76 Wall Street. 








READING NOTICES. 


Tuere are few more attractive places on this con- 
tinent for agg | an enjoyable vacation or a sum- 
mer season than Nova Scotia. It has everything 
that is attractive and very little that is disagreeable, 
The Yarmouth Steamship Company send their steel 
steamers, during May and June, twice a week from 
Boston; and a very important consideration is that 
they sail under the British flag. ‘‘ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,’’ a new, handsomely illustrated book, will be 
sent to “x address upon receipt of ten cents _post- 

e, by the Yarmouth Steamship Co.. 43 Lewis 
harf, Boston, Mass. 


A THING OF BEAUTY. 


J.C. ANDERSON, 56 Beaver St, New York, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent of the New York, Ontario and 
Western Railroad, will send, upon receipt of six 
cents for postage, a copy of the handsomely illustra- 
ted book, ‘* Summer Homes,”’ giving a list of hotels, 
farm and boarding houses, rates, and all other in- 
formation necessary to enable any one looking for 
a desirable summer home to obtain sufficient infor- 
mation to locate themselves comfortably and favor- 
ably. The book is beautifully illustrated, the work 
being done by the American Bank Note Company, 
which is an indication of its very high character. 
It should be in the hands of every one looking for 
a summer home or a desirable vacation. 


BUILDING A HOME. 


Buitp1nG a house, particularly if designed for 
one’s home, is one of our most interesting experi- 
ences, as upon its proper arrangement and equip- 
ment depends so much of the family comfort and 
pleasure. One of the most important items, and one 
to which often not enough attention is given, is the 
subject of heating. Hot air, hot water and steam 
have come to be the three methods almost univer- 
sally used, and of these experience teaches us that a 
combination of hot air and hot water furnishes the 
most desirable sort of heating. An objection to 
steam for residences is that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to manage in moderate weather; but with a 
combination of hot air and hot water one can suc- 
cessfully cope with every degree of weather, and if 
there happens to be a room in the house difficult of 
heating it can be effectively reached by the hot wa- 
ter of the system. . The Weir Stove Company, 
of Taunton, Mass., manufacturers of the well-known 
Glenwood ranges, will take pleasure in sending free 
to any address their literature upon the subject of 
hot-air and hot-water heating, and, of much im- 
portance, their Glenwood ranges. 











WE have no small degree of satisfaction in calling 
the attention of our readers to the twenty-second 
annual statement of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, pares this week. We have watched the 
growth and progress of the Prudential for many 
years, and we are free to say that, altho we knew 
the forces behind it which were making for the 
good, we have been more than surprised at the rapid 
strides it has continuously made from its very in- 
ception, more than twenty years ago. Starting in 
business as an industrial life insurance company, 
it soon became an exceedingly important factor in 
this line of insurance, and the benefits conferred by 
it upon its great army of policy-holders were so 

reat that its managers were more than convinced 
that their course was a wise one and one making for 
the best interests of large numbers of people who 
otherwise would totally lack the benefits conferred 
upon them through the Prudential. The regular 
lite insurance department of the Prudential, organ- 
ized some years since, has been carried on with an 
equal degree of wisdom, vigor and evident determi- 
nation to offer would-be insurers the highest and 
best in life insurance. We are glad to know that 
this branch of its business has met with unparalleled 
success. It is appreciated by people to whom it is 
presented and is accepted. In its own language, 
** the Prudential offers the best of all that is good in 
life insurance and under the best conditions.” The 
record of the business of the Prudential for 1897 is 
quite phenomenal. It increased its assets by upward 
Of $4,000,000, and its surplus to policy-holders by 
more than $1,200,000, Its total assets are $23,984,- 
569.72. This isa record of which any life under- 
writer might well be proud. The figures given at- 
test the great strength of the Prudential, and it now 
stands in the front rank of the great life insurance 
companies of the world. John F. Dryden is Presi- 
dent, Leslie D. Ward Vice-President, Forrest F. 
Dryden Secretary, and Horace Alling, Treasurer. 


SUMMER RESORT. 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 


in the Mountains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, and Del- 
aware Counties, N. Y.,on the main line and branches 
of the New York, Ontario and Western Ry., a region of 
great beauty and absolute healthfulness, 2,000 feet 
above the sea. Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. 

t e undersigned, or call and 
Pook SUMMER HOMES,” of ieopages. Tegives let 

0! 8. ves 
Boarding Hi 


ouses, with their loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, etc. 

IN NEW YORE : 118, 165, 171, 871, 944, 1,828 Broadway, 
287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, 737 6th Av., 251 Columbus 
‘AV., 153 E. 125th St., 273 W. 125th 8t., Ticket Offices 
Franklin and W. 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BROOK 














esday, 


* Passenger rates now only 2 cents per mile. 
J. C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 





the 28th fay of _ 1898, before me 





H 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 


1 of os. E. K @HOE, 
sass Notary Public (No. 14), N. Y. Go. 


56 Beaver Street, New York, 
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Tuzoporg RooseveLt, Assistant Secretary of thé 
Navy. who is to be Lieutenant-Colonel of the cele- 
brated cow-boy regiment of volunteers, said that a 
Waltham Watch was the first thing he should puy 
of his equipment for field service. Mr. Roosevelt is 
known the country over as a cleaf-headed, practical 
man; and his testimony coincides with that of a 
great number of people who carry afi American 
Waltham Watch 


A PRACTICAL WATER FILTER. 

Ture have been innumerable water filters placed 
upon the market; and the reason why they are not 
more generally used is because nearly all have 

roved unreliable and unsatisfactory. The Little 

onitor Water Filter, patented and manufactured 
by John G. Avery, Spencer, Mass., will, upon ex- 
amination, commend itself to the common sense of 
any person as having the attributes of a perfect wa- 
ter filter. The price is only $1.25. It is cast solid, 
and it is easily cleansed and refilled. 








ew 
Constable K2Co. 


Spring Suits & Wraps. 


Tailor-made Suits, French Gowns, 
Organdie, Grenadine and 
Street Dresses, 

Piqué and Duck Suits. 


Wraps and Jackets. 


Coats, Blouses and Capes. 


Silk Waists. 
Sroadoveuy KH 19th é, 


NEW YORK. 








THE INDEPENDENT shai ses 


HEALTH SHOE COMPANY. 


A LARGE proportion of thé human family suffer 
great discomfort because they do not wear the 
proper shoes. Corns, bunions and all sorts of un- 
pleasant things produce great misery and unhappi- 
ness. The Health Shoe Company, of 278 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, will send their beautifully il- 
lustrated price list free to anv address. 





Broadway and lith Street Store. 


Dark -Blue Cheviots and 
Coaching Twills, 


50 cents per yard. 
2,000 yards of all-wool Cheviot in medium and 
dark navy blues, 51 inches wide, regularly 


$1.00, now 
50 cents per yard. 


Over 5,000 yards Imported Coaching Twills, 
all-wool, twenty choice mixtures of color: 
Four Grays,—Two Castors,—Three Browns,— 
Three Cadets,—Two Blues,—Three Greens,— 
Four Illuminated, 
50 cents per yard; 
These until now were 75 cents per yard. 
Several hundred lengths, and all the remnants 
of pretty French Novelties at half former prices. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 
New York. 








“2 j “ 





Are’desirable for Tailor-made Costumes 
of all descriptions. 


Waterproof Cloths ; 
This stamp is on the wrong wee h 
is s is 0 ° i i t 
side ee the goods. fsarpcs MARK eee — are no 
In e. e 
they fre the same as. the $i iH PROOFED They come in Ser ae ; 
tena cate ciated —s8vY—_ / Imperials, Cheviots, Whip- 
CRAVENETTE P : ; 





FOR SALE BY 
B. Altman & Co. 





ce Ute 






cords, Soleils, and Coverts. 
NEW YORK 





Every American 
soldier and every 


American 


sailor 


should carry the 
best American watch. 


The original 
American watch 
was a Waltham 
watch. Waltham 
watches are now, 


as they always 


have been, the best 
American watches. 
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Rough Straw, $4.00 


LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS 


SHAPES READY 


il 


Uy 
p44 


Knox 


All Mail Orders 
promptly executed. 
Send for 1898 Cata- YU“ 

logue. 


Knox 


Hatter 
mL 194 Fifth Ave. 
=m Fifth Avenue Hotel i 


New York 


Z 





Smooth Straw, $5.00 








Trimmed and Untrimmed 


MILLINERY 


OF 
Exquisite Beauty, 
Correct Syle, 

Best Quality and 
IN ENORMOUS VARIETY, 


NOW BEING OFFERED IN OUR SHOW- 
ROOMS AND THE DIFFERENT DE- 
PARTMENTS. 


OUR SPECIAL ATTRACTION FOR THIS 
WEEK: 


TRIMMED HATS 
T 


$5.00, $7.00 and $10.00, 


WHICH ARE WORTH 33 PER CENT. 
MORE THAN THEIR PRICE. 


New York---58 West [4th St. 
Paris—Rue Ambroise Thomas. 
Philadelphia. Brooklyn. 


STORAGE OF FURS. 
Fur Garments and Fur Articles 
taken for Storage and guaranteed 
against loss or damage. 

Repairing, Alterations and Remod- 
elling of Fur Garments at very 
low rates. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 





It Pays to Buy 
in Philadelphia’s | 
Greatest Stores 


Silk Specials—which we are 

now ready to furnish, and 
which we wish to 
send samples of. 

Real Washable 2 
Silks, the very best 
quality imported, in 
plaids and stripes, 
an almost endless 
variety of styles 
and colorings, at 45 
cents a yard. 

Beautiful double- 
twilled Foulards, in 
one, two and three- 
toned color print- 
ings, the regular 
$1.00 grade, at 65 
cents a yard. 

Good, reliable 
2 rustling Black Taffetas, at 68 and 
$ 75 cents a yard. 

Beautiful Brocades, with colored 
figures, at 75 cents a yard. 

Royal Good Taffetas Silks, in all 
new colors and staple shades, 85 
cents a yard. 

A superb Black Peau de Soie (re- 
versible) Silk from Europe, a former 
$1.50 grade, at $1.00 a yard. 

We are quite generally recognized 
as America’s Greatest Linen Store. 
Our Linen Catalogue—with which 
you can buy any of the needed 
Household Linen just as well as 
though you were here—is now ready. 
Send for it. 

_ Send for our Shoe Catalogue— 
just out. 

Send for samples of Wash Dress 
Goods. 
> Our Mail-order Department is here 
for your benefit, and accomplished 
and experienced buyers are employ- 
ed to carry out your orders. Use it 
freely for information, for samples, 
for purchases. 


Address Gepartenent L 
Strawbridge 
& Clothier 


Philadelphia 
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O’NEILL’S 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ABOUT BICYCLES. 


To the uninitiated all Bicycles !ook very 
much alike, and people are justified in 
fighting shy of machines they don’t know 
much about. We sold thousands of Gold 
Standard wheels last year and backed 
each one with a substantial guarantee; 
but we’re under obligations to do better 
this year. The 


“O’NEILL” at $30, 


is the Bicycle we’re selling this year, 


All the materials used in its construction have been 
carefully selected, and every piece has been thor- 
oughly tested, The frames are made of 144 inch 
Shelby weldless cold-drawn steel tubing, 15g inch 
head, with D-shaped fork. The joints are flush, with 
long tapered inside reinforcements, The hubs, 
cups and cones have had special care. The crank 
hanger and crank is an improvement on the famous 
Fauber patent. The balls are retained on the cones 
and enable the rider to take the crank and bearings 
out in a half minute without disturbing the crank 
cups. The rims are in one-piece wood. The tires 
are the best that the celebrated Peoria Rubber 
Mfg. Co. know how to turn out. 
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There are lots of cheap, second-rate 
wheels around town, and the market will 
be flooded as the season grows. An ordi- 
nary bicycle can be slapped together for 
$30, and there are plenty of stores will- 
ing to sell them at $35; but you run your 
chance. We have no room here for infe- 
rior goods of any sort,and in havingmade 
to our order strictly first-class bicycles 
to sell at THIRTY DOLLARS we make 
the lowest possible price at which repu- 
table machines will be sold at this season. 

Our guarantee stands behind that of 
the manufacturer for the season of 1808. 

People from far and near are ordering 
these wheels by mail; why not you? 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


yOURNEA yp 
BURNHAM 


s) la |. Seem. oft 
* Ceenn ceaaaan And ew 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 





315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness, Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL. 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C., 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & SORNHAM 
' DO YOU BIKE 
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AT NIGHT 7 
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Concerning Values in General. 


We shall have a great many special things to tell about during the next 
few weeks, and it may be well to have some matters perfectly understood 
between us. 

It’s a hard thing to fully appreciate a bargain without seeing the goods. 
About the only standard of judgment you have is the reduction from the 
“regular price.’’ But there is probably no phrase in all advertising so much 
abused as that. It is so easy to tack on a few cents or dollars to the regular 
figures,and then announce the reduction with a flourish of trumpets. Exag- 
geration is so easy that the truthful advertisement sometimes sounds com- 
monplace. And what we want youto understand (if you do not already under- 
stand it), is that our new stories are written /iterally and truthfully. 

When we say ‘‘ Half-Price,’’ we mean one-half the figures at which we 
ourselves would sell the goods under ordinary conditions. 
is our own regular price. 

Now we'd like you to send to us for practical examples of this policy. 
We are selling Silks (50c. to $1.00 a yard), Dress Goods and Handkerchiefs at 
figures much below the regular prices. 

We are selling Upholstery Goods, and especially Lace Curtains, at 
figures very much less than regular; but you must be quick to get any. 

We have some below-the-usual figures on Wash Wrappers, Ribbons and 
Hosiery, which it would pay you to investigate. 

Write us about your needs. Samples cost only the price of a post-card. 


JOHN WANATSIAKER 
Broadway 
New York 


** Regular price’’ 


Section IR. 


(Please address exactly as above) 

















IF YOU RIDE, WHY NOT THE BEST ? 


Victor Bicycles have been Standard for Quality for more than Ten Years. 
Catalog on application. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Cottage Glassware 


We carry in stock a large line of 
Plain, Etched and Gold-band, as well 
as Inexpensive Cut, Table Glass 
suitable for Summer use. 


Anything in Fine Glassware to 
order. 


C, DORFLINGER & SONS, 


Glass Manufacturers, 
915 Broadway, near 21st Street, New York. 


Soap-heredity. 

Women who use soap don’t do so because they 
know it’s the best. Probably they haven't 
given a thought to the matter. They 
inherit the soap-habit—their mothers and 
orandmothers did, before them. 

Women who use Pearline do so, 
because they have used soap and 
Pearline, and have found Pearline to be better—more 
effective, saving time and rubbing; just as harmless, and 
more economical. 
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INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 





A Reminiscence of Blizzard and 
Fire Risk. 

SoME people, including the writer, 

insist that spring begins with March; 

others say the 21st of March. Neither 

and both are right; it begins when it 

happens to. This year it began on Feb- 

ruary 13th, a Sunday with such balmy 

Bermuda air as has not been’ known 

since, but it stayed not long; spring is a 

pious fraud of the almanac, a deceit of 

the calendar. By the day these lines 

are printed, something like it may have 

arrived; something unlike it has been 

holding sway up tothe present. How, 
many remember the blizzard of March 

12th, ten years ago? 

Its rain of Sunday night, driving on 

the pane, was found a deep snow on 
Monday morning. Such a peculiar 
snow was never known in this latitude. 

It was so feathery and it whirled so 
in the wind that the work of 
the shovel quickly filled in again, 

so that it seemed like digging a 
path through a body of water; yet as 

the snow lodged on ear, cheek, nose 
and eye, it adhered as if moist, chilling 
like so much cold syrup. The wind 

was also peculiar in its killing and 
breath-stopping quality, so blinding and 
destructive that the tales of North- 
western farmers lost and périshing be- 
tween house and barn became intelli- 
gible. Bridge traffic stopped, a hrace 
of engines laboriously pushing a few 
cars across. A few sensible men ap- 
peared with their feet incased in gunny- 
bags, and the example spread. Snow 
packed up to the elevated tracks, and 
even blotted lower stories of buildings 
out of sight. Transportation was at an 
end—hardly a wheel turned for several 
days. Thousands did not try to get 
home on that Monday. Cab hire to 
up-town went from $5 to$1o00, and from 
that to the purchase of horse and vehicle. 
Ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, relying on 
his athletic frame, forced his way from 
Wall Street to Madison Square; but the 
strain cost him his life. Supplies of 
provisions at the grocers gradually ran 
out, regular customers being given pref- 
erence, and canned milk being reserved 
for babies and the sick. Trains were 
stalled ex route, and passengers endured 
the trial as best they could. The 
problem for the living was to keep alive 
until the elemental fury had worn out; 
the dead had to wait for final disposi- 
tion, but presumably were not affected. 


weather attack which fell with especial 
fury on the metropolis nobody knew; 
the wind bloweth where it listeth—that 
isall, Strangely and mercifully, instead 
of an increase in fires under the intense 
cold, there was almost an exemption. 
But there were two men, Messrs. Pat- 
terson and Silvey, of the German 
American Insurance Company, who 
simultaneously ‘thought of the fire 
exposure and _ heroically resolved 
to make a personal sacrifice in trying to 
lessen that hazard. Onestarted down- 
town; the other buffeted his way to 
Newark from his house in Orange and 
there got through by train to Jersey 
City, so that both reached the office 
nearly together, each without knowl- 
edge of the other. Having dined at 
the Astor, they started out to inspect 
the patrol houses and arrange for 
alarm by messenger, as everything was 
crippled. Onthe way, they found a fire 
in Laight Street, attended by fire en- 
gines, half buried in drifts and so 
pressed for fuel that the men chopped 
up and burned bill-boards, coal-bins, 
the woodwork of trucks found in the 
streets, and finally attacked the wood 
steps of old-time houses; a patrol-wagon 
with four horses arrived with some coal 
just as the last of the wood thus seized 
was gone. 

Another alarm on his bedroom signal 





turned out Mr. Patterson as soon as he 


Whence or how came this savage ° 


May 5, 1898 


was in bed, and after consuming an hour 
in going a few blocks (being forced to 
look for streets where the drifts chanced 
to be not higher than his head), he 
reached the scene, two five-story 
apartment-houses in West Forty-second 
Street. They were burned out by that 
time, because of thirteen engines called 
only one came, and that was froma 
station on the next block, so that the 
engine was able to go on the sidewalk. 
Toget home, Mr. Patterson had a bug- 
gy and a tough fire-horse; he took the 
sidewalk to Broadway, the wagon going 
down into areas three times and the 
horse twice, but reached home before 
daybreak. During this twenty-four- 
hour term, there were only three fires, 
while the average during 1888 was 
seven per day. During this emergency, 
as during the frozen rain-storms we re- 
call in some previous winters, when the 
wires had broken under their load of 
ice—lessened need of service concurred 
with decreased efficiency. 





End of the Tariff Association. 


AT a special meeting of this associa- 
tion, on Friday last, all rules and rates 
in force as to fire insurance business 
were suspended, and a committee was 
appointed for the purpose of winding 
up the association and settling all its 
affairs, This action only formally rec- 


ognizes what had become the fact, for 
the association had already become dis- 
rupted by voluntary withdrawals and by 
the disagreements and rate-cuttings 
which had once more demonstrated the 
inability of rate companies to hold to- 
gether. The condition may now be de- 
scribed by the term which has become 
familiar as applied to cities as respects 
the saloon—‘‘ wide open.’’ Companies 
are now at liberty in form and without 
pretense of rule to sell insurance for 
what sufficient or insufficient rate they 
may. They are to act at their peril of 
coming to insolvency, and the insur- 
ance buyer must in his turn take his 
chances that the insurance may become 
dearly cheap. It will not be more than 
should be expected if a large percentage 
of existing policies are soon canceled 
and replaced at lower rates. The extent 
of the demoralization, and its conse- 
quences, need not be predicted—better 
wait and see. 

The association now ended is about 
six and a half years old, and succeeded 
arate war of several years. Manager 
Beddall, of the Royal, is reported as 
saying that he does not expect to live 
to see another association. We are in- 
clined to add that we do not wish to 
see another. The more reckless will 
have their day of reckoning. The dis- 
ease will work out its own cure. The 
fittest will survive. 


‘The Aetna Life Suit. 


IT is now about twomonths more than 
two years since Commissioner Betts, 
of Connecticut, began a contest with 
the 4itna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, by sending in a letter charg- 
ing that by transferring from its mutual 


to its stockdepartment certain sums— 
during several years preceding 1870,a 
commission on the mutual premiums col- 
lected, and during every yearsince 1869 
a portion of reserve on mutual policies 
on which premiums had ceased—the 
company had been wronging the mutual 
policy-holders; also that certain sums 
were wrongfully taken from the mutual 
department and used in increased capi- 
talization. His order to restore these 
alleged wrongful transactions not hav- 
ing been obeyed, he brought suit to 
enforce the order, and this suit has now 
been terminated by agreement between 
the parties. Thisagreement decides that 
the company transfer from its stock toits 
mutual department $317,701, being the 
sum referred to, with 4 per cent. inter- 
est; that it also transfer $1,000,000 (or 
more, as an examination to be made 
may determine) of good interest-bearing 
assets; and shal] also pay $15,000 as 
costs of the action. 

This covers two of the five points 
contested, and the Commissioner 
claims the result as substantially a vic- 
tory for himself, especially that it es- 
tablishes that he was right in making 
demand and bringing suit upon trans- 
actions which took place long before he 
took office. 
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Learning To Solicit Life In- 


surance. 


ALL sorts of things may be found in 
the closely packed columns of adver- 
tising. Here is a specimen: 

“« The following advertisement appears 
in an Eastern paper: 

‘‘ Learn the profession of life insurance. 
Term, three months, two evenings per 
week. Many agents already in the busi- 
ness have very little knowledge of the 
science of life insurance. - Both experi- 
enced and beginners will be greatly ben- 


efited. Class limited to forty. Tuition, 
five dollars per quarter.” 


It is quite true that many agents al- 
ready in the business have very little 
knowledge of it; some know it neither 
in theory nor in practice, and of course 
such cannot succeed until they learn. 
Others know little of the principles, 
but know how to get customers because 
they know howto managemen. Others 
know life insurance, but lack the indefi- 
nable ability to command attention and 
influence men. But the profession of 
life insurance cannot be acquired by any 


theoretical study in an evening class, 
or by any term of home reading. lf 
you want to try your hand at life insur- 
ance soliciting, the way to learn to do 
itisto doit. Get a description of its 
policy forms, with sample policies, from 
some good company; get rate books 
also and look at them, studying out 
why rates vary with age and kind of 
policy. When you think you have 
learned the theory, go ahead and at- 
tack the practice. If you can arrange 
to make calls with some successful 
agent, do that, keeping your ears open 
and your thoughts at work, asking 
questions of him privately. Go out 
and try for yourself, for the way to 
learn to do things is by doing them. 
If you are capable of learning at ail, 
your mistakes will tutor you as nothing 
elsecan. Don’t be discouraged because 
you are discouraged. In time you will 
begin to increasingly succeed; or you 
will find out that you have not the req- 


uisite qualities, and then you will de- 
sist. 








INSURANCE, 


1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 189S...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES................- 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
CEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


‘BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


LIFE AND FIRE. |. 

No business man can obtain credit who 
does not carry fire insurance on his stock 
of goods or business. He would be 
thought insane not to doit; and yet he 
may never suffer loss by fire. A thou- 
sand times more should hecarry a policy 
of life insurance, as his death is an abso- 
lute certainty. What will then become 
of his nearest and dearest creditors, his 
family? THE METROPOLITAN LiFE INSUR- 
ANCE Company, of New York,can meet 
the needs of any business man who de- 
sires indemnity, at low cost. 





Lancashire Insurance Co. 


OF 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 


DIGBY JOHNSON, Gen’I Manager. 
Office 25 Pine Street, New York. 


EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager. 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Asst. Manager. 


A POLICY cue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
claims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
ers. 


Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’ s Interchangeable-Term policy. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 
aS COREE ET $13,455,690 32 
LIABLLITIES 12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
__ Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec.31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, = - -=_ 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 


All forms of Life and Endowment —— issued. 
ANNUAL CASH es | are paid upon all policies, 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled 7S the Massachusetts Statute 
mphiets, rates, and values pd any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 

















THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 

e ‘‘Conflagration Proof.” 





American Through and Through. | . 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = - - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,095 
OFFICERS: 


F. C. MOO) President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDW4EP. LANNING, Secretary. 
i: a yea ARD, t Ass’t Secretaries. 


wae Lee peep tt Rialto Building, Chica- 
Sale General Manager. Gro. E. 


Reet Gene 

Las Aart DEPARTM EN?, Continental Building, 

Court and Montague Streets. C. H. DutcHeER, Sec’y. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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The Sacred Books. 


««Mancannot exist without a God,” 
wrote Carlyle; ‘‘ History is a document 
more religious than secular,” wrote 
Macaulay; and the centuries of the 
world’s known life all bear witness to 
the truth of those statements. All na- 
tions that have to any great degree im- 
pressed the ages in which they have 
flourished have made that impression 
largely if not wholly through the me- 
dium of their religious life. The docu- 
ments of greatest value which they 
have left us have been of a religious 
character. 

Not counting the records of mere 
sects, such as the Mormons or Shakers, 
there exist to-day eight sacred books of 
high historic importance. They are 
the ‘‘ Tripitka’’ of the Buddhists, the 
so-called ‘‘ Five Kings” of the Chinese, 
the Hindu ‘‘ Vedas,’’ the Scandina- 
vian ‘‘ Eddas,” the ‘‘Zend-Avesta’’ of 
Persia, the ‘‘Koran” of the Moham- 
medans, the Jewish ‘‘ Talmud,” and the 
Christian ‘‘ Bible.’’ Through all of 
these, differ as they do in endless points 
of doctrine, dogma, and creed, there 
yet runs one rich vein of true wisdom 
governing the moral side of secular life. 
The idea of God may nowhere coincide, 
the directed observances due to his 
power may differ as widely as East from 
West, man’s duty to his neighbor yet 
remains everywhere substantially the 
same. 

A great part of such duty consists in 
care-taking. Upon this it is recognized 
that our human life and, plans largely 
depend. . From the very genesis ot re- 
ligious life man has been directed to 
care for those near him, and to the fur- 
therance of this end, has been bidden 
to curb his own expenses that he thus 
might be the more able. 

Here is a manifest duty at one’s very 
threshold—ofteén within it—and no bet- 
ter or surer method of its performance 
can be found than in stable and unques- 
tioned life insurance. In that great sys- 
tem is embodied the very principle and 
essence of thrift, and the care of others. 
No man can lend himself to it who does 
not find in it genuine assistance direct- 
ly in the line of his own greatest good. 
No thinking, observing man can make 
a beginning of it and not end by seek- 
ing more. 

The soundest life insurance that to- 
day is offered to the public bears the 
imprint of the Company that is the oldest 
—as well as best—The Mutual Life of 
New York. Its policies cover every 
need that individual wants or cir- 
cumstances may demand, and no one 
of its policies has yet failed to 
prove all, and more than all, that 
was claimed for it, when the policy- 
holder had properly honored the terms 
of his contract. If you, who read 
this, are not yet one of that great 
army which marches on to greater 
comfort and surer success under the 
colors and guidance of The Grand Old 
Mutual, do not needlessly postpone an 
act which will lead so surely to your 
own truest good, but see this very day 
the nearest agent of the great Company, 
and through him take the first step to 
the performance of this moral duty. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Philadelphia. 








Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 , 1898. Bz sess 20 3 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presideut 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 




















Cogmtes ie Stock, all out 00 $¢ 
Uneettled Losses an other claims. 7,¢ 34 $3 
Net Surplus .419 

Total Assets 3,018 86 

















JAMES NICHOLS, President. 

E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 

B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
When renewing your subscription 

send $5.00 for two years, or one y¢ar 

for yourself and one for some friend. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 

ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Pg MOE aoc dine sien sede dceuisesetans cise 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Premiums.................... _ $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 31st December, 1897................ $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same ait: 

OPNIE dan Soa 8akcec scéniccses $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,939 39 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... —_ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ST a nc edb rath ds encescasiccccccs 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
SIR ode ces ees cunesacetecqasiacaese 286,424 11 

ah cade s sac dik ccrveceiceses $10,922,425 08 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LEVE Hic H, 
VERNON 4H. BROWN. re pris LOVEL 
WALDRON P. BROWN aLO vi 
wae B. ree ur ON, W gS H. RE, 

IN, CHARtEe a Maes 
CHARLES P. BURDE TT, GEORGE H. wang 
GEORGE Ay OPPELL, FREDERIC Ez PARSONS, 


JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES @ DE FOREST, ry 5 L. RIKER - 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, . A. RAVEN, 

WILLIAM E, woke .DENTON SMITH, 
EVERETT FRAZAR, LA WRENCE TURNURE, 





EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, PAUL L. THEBAUI 
HORACE GRA CHRISTIN DE THOMSEN, 
ChIFFORD My Wie LIAM fi WEBB.” 
.LTAM H. WEBB 
HENRY E. HAWLEY _— 


4,A.RAVEN, ‘emdibens. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
AU Policies now issued by this Company 
“Toa the ene clauses: 


A ear fromthe date of issue, the 
iattliy 2 the Company under this poli 
be ay. A = a, the Campa id —e 
is policy contains no restriction what- 
pom 5 aie the insured, in respect either of 
trevet residence or occu Pages 
ol! Wt Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIs- 
as os as satisfactor roots have 
been receive f a t 
Active and y ee Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with Richard E. 


Cochran, 3d Vice- bys mom at the Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 





yer 

Assistant See: retary. 

7, eer y 

Rane e heey ere Sess «has dee tite ashier 

PEE ac bkas cas decdcnesieanl Medical Dires tor 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

JOHN J. TUCKER. Beidwce che Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


H. PE ERKINS, 3 “pret. inp & Traders’ Wak Bank. 
R.Prest. 1m ra t. k. 
Ss ay” igerihmametetadhatepaetlises 4 








GEORGE E. IDE, 


President. 
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Old and Young. 
The Hour of the Shadow. 


BY JOHN JAMES MEEHAN. 





INTO an old cathedral, tall and gray, 
A homeless, world-worn pilgrim came 
one day; 


And, knecling prostrate in the shadows 
deep, 
He closed his eyes and entered into sleep. 


Above, along the many-pillared walls, 
He saw white stars, and hats of cardi- 
nals. 


Processions marched with cross and can- 
dles bright, 
And incense carried by an acolyte. 


And far above the faces of the throng, 
Rose the grand music of a sacred song: 


** Rest, rest to the weary, 
Peace, peace to the soul; 
Tho life may be dreary, 
Earth is not thy goal.”’ 


But long the pilgrim marveled, thinking 
most 
Of that great service with no burial host. 


At night a verger pacing on the floor 
Found him; and he was buried at God’s 
door. 


Poor, homeless outcast, in the shadows 
dim, 
He knew not that the song was sung for 
him. 
‘*O lay down thy burden, 
O come unto Me; 
I will not forsake thee, 
Tho all else should flee.’’ 


New Yer Ciry. 


For Blood Will Tell. 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 





IT was rapidly growing dusk on the 
wide prairie, and the stars were just be- 
ginning to show like glittering dia- 
mond-points. Just the suggestion of 
the autumn was in the cool night air. 
The stillness as Jim and Miss Waring 
drove along over the silent plain was 
broken now and then by a sharp, start- 
ling rattle, a sound once heard never 
to be forgotten, the danger-signal of 
the deadly rattlesnake coiled up in the 
long, brown grass. 

‘Hit appears to me,” Jim was say- 
ing, ‘‘ that that air wind don't bode 
any good to the settlers ‘round about 
these here parts.’”’ 

‘« Why so, Jim?’’ 

‘Guess you hain’t ever ben on one 
of our Dakoty peraries afore, Miss War- 
ing, or you wouldn't have asked such a 
question. There’s two things out hyar 
that’s more feared than the Old Nick 
himseif—one on ‘em’'s a perarie fire and 
another’s a perarie fire with the wind 
a-blowin’ a forty-mile-an-hour gale.’’ 

They rode on againin silence. Agnes 
Waring had come from the far great 
city to visit her brother on his West- 
ern ranch. Jim, the man-of-all-work, 
was driving her out from the station, 
fifteen miles from the ranch. 

‘« By the long-horned spoons!” said 
Jim suddenly, rising in his seat and 
stopping the horses with a tremendous 
jerk; ‘‘look over there, will you? 
Thar’s bizness for us, sure’s you’re a 
foot high! Git up there!” he yelled to 
the horses and, giving one of them a 
stinging blow with his whip, they 
sprang into a run. Across the level 
plain shone a light, the light at the 
ranch headquarters nearly a mile away. 
To the left of it a dull,reddish glow had 
come up and, now and then, at the 
horizon line, where the darker part of 
the sky was ‘lost in the prairie, sharp 
flames were darting up. 

‘Don’t you be skeered,” Jim ejacu- 
lated, as he whipped the horses into a 
yet more furious pace; ‘‘there ain’t any 
danger—leastwise for us.’’ 
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Alice was a self-possessed city girl 
with a generous stock of old-fashioned 
common sense; but she was startled at 
Jim’s actions and her face had grown 
pale. 

‘«Everything’s all right,” said Jim, 
as reassuringly as he could under the 
circumstances; ‘‘don’t*you be skeered.”’ 
He had seized the reins between* his 
firm, strong teeth and now with one 
hand, now with the other, now with 
both, he was whipping the horses into 
still greater speed. ‘‘ Hate—ter—lick 
a team—like this’’—as the wagon 
bounced and tumbled and rattled along; 
‘hate ter do hit—but hit—can’t be 
helped—when there’s life —depends— 
on it.” 

A few moments more and the horses 
dashed up to the big ranch headquar- 
ters house. Jim threw the lines to the 
ground and, seizing Alice by the waist, 
jumped out with her. 

‘«Sorry to be so unperlite but there 
ain’t any time to wait—kin you ride 
hossback ?”’ 

Barely waiting for an affirmative an- 
swer from the girl, who was passion- 
ately fond of riding and who modestly 
owned the gold medal for superior 
horsewomanship in her city riding club, 


Jim ran to the barn, flung a man’s sad-, 


dle on a beautiful horse and before 


Alice had time to recover from her sur- | 
prise at this novel introduction to her 


brother’s establishment, the horse was 
before her. 

‘‘You say you kin ride; wa’al, here’s 
the best chance to show hit you ever 
had in your life. Thar’s the best 
hoss in McLeod County—racin’ blood 
for five ginerations; there ain’t nothin’ 
but a perarie fire kin ketch him. Jump 
him, Miss Waring, ride straight toward 
the fire yonder; thar ain’t no danger 
now till you git ter Mule Crick. Jest 
over the crick a quarter of a mile or so 
thar’s a Russian woman an’ her six- 
weeks’ old baby. She’s all alone, fer 
I saw her husband in town when we 
left. They hain’t backfired an inch, 
and you’ve got to git the woman and 
her baby over the crick. See? I'd go 
myself, but the wind is shifted and this 
hull ranch’ll be in danger afore long. 
You'll pass your brotherand a parcel o’ 
men backfirin’ along the line; don’t 
stop fer any explanations, but ride fer 
the crick an’ ride as if the Old Harry 
was on yer track! You been’t afeered, 
be you ?”’ 

The blood had come back to the pale 
cheeks.’ f 

«« You say there’s little danger of my 
losing my life, Jim ?’’ 

‘“‘Not a bit—ef you only git the 
woman across the crick in time; but 
don’t wait—jump quick, fer the Lord’s 
sake, or you’ll be too late.” ; 

With a rude toss he threw her into 
the saddle as if she had been a child, 
and handed her the reins. As he did 
so he thrust a short, cruel rawhide into 
her hand. 

‘‘Don’t hit him with that unless you 
have to—he’s never bin licked in his 
life; but he kin outruna cyclone. Ef 
you have ter hit him, give it to him red- 
hot!” 

It is long, sometimes, before a horse 
and its rider become acquainted with 
one another; but it seemed but a few 
seconds to Alice before she and the 
noble animal were old friends. Jim 
was right, Prince Hal could run; and 
after the first few tremendous jumps 
and Alice had steadied herself in the 
saddle, the thrilling excitement stirred 
her blood like an intoxicant, and she 
realized that Jim had told the truth; it 
promised to be the race of her life. 

‘* Je-ho-sa-phat!” exclaimed a man 
who was plowing a fire furrow along the 





edge of the ranch where the men were 
at work, ‘‘Mr. Waring, look, will you! 


. Look at Prince Hal!” 


Mr. Waring had not more than time 
to look up before he saw his choicest 
mount pass by him like the wind, a girl 
with hair flying behind her on his back, 
the horse going at a pace that not his 
fastest Kentucky ancestor ever matched. 

On the horse wentas if he, too, knew 
of the life-saving mission of the hour. 
The fuam came back from his teeth, 
and his flanks were white. Alice 
leaned forward in the saddle, as 
she urged him on, and stroked his 
neck, 

A moment more and they were at the 
creek, a shallowstream. Beyond, Alice 
could see a low house silhouetted 
against a great red bank of flame. The 
fire was coming. Already she could 
feel the intense heat. A leap and a 
bound; they were over the stream and 
on again with still swifter flight. It 
was a matter of seconds now until the 
low sod house was reached. In front 
of it was the Russian peasant woman, 
frantically trying to save some of her 
household goods by dragging them 
with one hand further from the course 
of the fire, while in one arm she 
clutched the baby, around which she 
had thrown a wet shawl to.protect it 
from the heat. 

‘«Why didn’t you run?”’ cried Alice, 
as she jumped from the horse; ‘‘don’t 
you see, the fire is almost on you? You 
can’t save your things; run for the 
creek! Run, I say! or you’l] be burned 
to death.” 

Alice grabbed the child from the 
woman’s arms and sprang up into the 
saddle as best she could. The woman 
stood as if stupefied, the red glow from 
the coming flames lighting up her stolid 
face. The fire was coming on faster 
now; they could hear the roar and 
crackle as it swept through the long, 


-man-high grass of the swale beyond 


the fence. 

‘*Quick! quick, I say! no, you can’t 
run fast enough nowto get to the 
creek; jump up behind me, quick! 
quick! or we shall all be burned. I 
can’t leave you here to die!” 

The woman’s stolid nature was 
aroused at last. by the animal fear of 
danger, and while the heat grew more 
intense every instant she clambered up 
behind Alice. 

Prince Hal's face was toward the fire. 
He had not moved since he reached the 
spot; he seemed like some beautiful 
statue, his body motionless, his ears 
sharp erect, his nostrils distended; the 
awful fascination of the fire was upon 
him. 

Alice pulled at the bit to turn him. 
He paid no attention. She spoke sharp- 
ly, but he only moved uneasily; he 
would not stir from the spot. Swifter 
than an electric shock came the thought 
to her mind that horses in burning 
buildings would stay and die in the 
flames before they would be led out. 
It would be impossible to reach the 
creek on foot; in half a minute more 
the flames would be on them. Grab- 
bing the wet shawl from the baby with 
one hand, and swinging the child back- 
ward to its mother with the other, she 
threw the shawl over the horse’s head. 
With the sight of the fire shut out he 
quivered, turned as the bit gave him a 
sharp twist, and, just as the flames 
were leaping over the sheds hard by the 
house, he sprang away. 

It was a race for life now—for three 
lives; for the wind had increased to a 
gale, and there is nothing mcre terrible 
in this world than such a relentless 
ocean of flame as was rolling over the 
grass-grown plain. 
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Alice thought of Jim’s parting ad- 
vice: 

‘*He’s never ben licked in his life; 
but, if you haveter, give it to him red- 
hot!"’ 

With a sharp cry, urging the horse on 
under his heavy burden, she struck him 
with all her strength on the quivering 
flank, not once, but many times. He 
jumped as ifstung bya rattlesnake and, 
seizing the bit in his teeth, sprang 
away as if shot from some mighty cata- 


pult. 
Alice had lost all control of him 
now. Shecould neither guide nor 


check nor urge him. The blood of a 
noble ancestry, the blood of a racer, 
was on fire in his veins. Down the 
short hill, over the brook, up the fur- 
ther side, on over the plain like some 
wild spirit of the night he ran. A cheer 
that you could have heard a mile, and 
that, mayhap, was heard clear up to the 
stars of heaven,rang out as Prince Hal, 
white with foam, flew by the crowd of 
men. 

‘«Wa’al, ef you ain’t the pluckiest 
gal!” said Jim, as he helped Alice from 
the saddle; ‘‘an’ you ain’t agoin’ ter 
faint, nuther; I kin tell it by your eye. 
Didn’t I tell you he could outrun a cy- 
clone? But there had ter be somebody 
atop o’ him who knew how ter ride.’’ 


Minneapouis, Minn. 


The Man Under the Bed. 


BY MRS. HOUSTON LEECH. 





WHEN Maggie Morris was a little 
girl, not more than eight or nine years 
old, she had such a dreadful experience. 
I want to tell it to all other little girls as 
a warning. 

She was the youngest child in a fam- 
ily of eight. There were two grown 
sisters, then five brothers who were her 
constant and most congenial playmates. 
Maggie was called a ‘‘tomboy”; and 
altho she knew that was considered 
quite a disgrace, still she said she didn’t 
care, she would rather have her hair 
short, and. be sunburnt, ,with a freckled 
nose, than sit in the house with her 
hair curled and doeverlasting embroid- 
ery, like her cousin, Marie Blair, who 
had once visited her; therefore, she fol- 
lowed the boys wherever they went, 
and tried to imitate them in whatever 
they did. She rode the horses bare- 
back, climbed trees, whistled, and did 
many other things very unbecoming to a 
nice little girl. 

The Morris family lived in a fine old 
house in the country, and during the 
summer months entertained a great 
deal of company, usually from Rich- 
mond, the nearest city. If the children 
came to the table three times a day, 
neatly dressed and well-behaved, they 
were allowed to spend the rest of the 
day very much as they pleased. One 

warm afternoon in June, Maggie, with 
several of her brothers, went down to 
the back-field after cherries, There 
stood four large trees, the long limbs 
growing so near to the ground that 
they swept thetall wheat beneath. The 
fruit was ripe and luscious, and hung in 
such abundance that baskets and 
pails were soon filled; and then, after 
satisfying their appetites, they selected 
the cherries that grew in pairs and ar- 
ranged them around a long switch, with 
a hook at the end, makinga nice string 
to carry home and hang up for future 
enjoyment, 

On the way home they played ‘ wild 
Injun,’’ and painted their hands and 
faces with the red cherry juice, in rings, 
stars and stripes. In lieu of weapons 
they threw cherries and squirted the 
juice at each other. Maggie’s dress 
was torn in several places, and there 
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was a stain as big as a dinner-plate 
right in the front width. 

The water felt so cool to their bare 
feet as they were crossing the meadow- 
branch, they stopped, and built a little 
dam, and tried to catch the tiny min- 
nows that seemed always just within 
‘reach; so more bedraggled, dirtier chil- 
dren you never saw when it occurred to 
them that the sun was nearly down and 
it was time to go home. The big iron 
gate at the foot of the lawn stood open, 
and, as the children approached, Saw- 
ney came through leading two strange 
horses, and a new carriage stood atthe 
carriage-house door. Evidently some- 
body had come; so they ran around the 
back way, crept under the parlor win- 
dows, and on tothe back porch. There 
was company in the parlor, and a low 
murmuring of voices came through the 
open windows. The servants were hur- 
rying to and fro, and in the kitchen 
was every indication of a big supper be- 
ing prepared; a delightful odor of fried 
chicken was in the air, and Aunt Sally, 
the cook, was just slipping a big pan 
of muffins into the stove. 

‘*Who’s come, Aunt Sally? Is it 
Grandma? Is it anybody we know?’ 
they all asked at once. 

‘‘Fer pity sakes! Whar des chil’un 
come from! Look at dat dress all 
gormed up wid cherry juice, whar you 
put on clean dis mornin’! Yo’ ma sho’ 
would hoop you if she’d see you now.” 
Not liking the turn the conversation 
had taken, Maggie went to hunt July 
Ann, the house-girl. She was in the 
dining-room taking down the fine china 
and silver trom the tall presses. 

‘‘Who’s come, July Ann?’ 
asked. 

‘«La, child! whar you been to git yo’ 
face so streaked up? Didn’t you see 
the carage? Dey is real quality folks; 
an’ you had better run along and git 
Mammy to put yo’ nice dress on you be- 
fo’ dey sees you.”’ 

‘«What are their names, July Ann? 
Do I know them ?” 

««’Cose youdon’t, honey. Dey ain’t 
never been here befo’. Didn’t you 
hear yo’ ma say dis mornin’ she was 
*specting Gen’al Chambliss and _ his 
wife, and Mrs. Jedge Seddon and her 
daughter? an’ now here dey is.”’ 

‘‘Oh, July Ann!” Maggie exclaimed, 
all thoughts of her torn dress and 
painted face fading like a shadow. 
‘¢ Will they sleep in the Blue room? 
Have you been there yet? May I go 
with you?” 

“Yes, you can go and cayr de 
towels. .I’s gwine jes’ as soon as I git 
dis table set,” said July Ann. 

Now the Blue room in Maggie’s 
estimation held all that was mysterious 
and beautiful, and to cross its forbidden 
threshold was one of the great pleas- 
ures of her life. It was the best com- 
pany room, and only opened for the 
most particular guests; at other times 
the blinds were closed and the door 
locked. The furniture was rosewood, 
and had been brought from England by 
some of Maggie’s ancestors. Large 
blue roses straggled over the Brussels 
carpet, and the pile was so deep that 
Maggie’s bare toes sunk down into it. 
There were big-eyed, big-mouthed blue 
dragonscrawling over the water-set, and 
curious-looking shells and boxes on the 
marble mantel brought from foreign 
lands. There was a fire-screen her 
great-grandmother had worked in 
crewels, of a tall lady with a dove on her 
shoulder ‘bidding her lover good-by. 
Above the mantel was a picture of 
George Washington, with high white 
stock and powdered hair. He seemed 
eternally to have his eye on you, and 

however noiselessly you might creep 


Maggie 
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about the room his mild gaze never left 
your face, but seemed to be reading 
your inmost thoughts. But more sol- 
emn and sacred than all were the con- 
tents of the lower drawer of the bureau. 
In it were the playthings of a little sis- 
ter, who had died when Maggie was a 
baby. There were her dolls and doll 
elothes, so carefully made by her busy 
fingers, an entire suite of doll furniture, 
miniature dishes, cups and vases—all 
such playthings as a little girl loves to 
collect. In a small shell box was a 
necklace of red coral, with a gold 
clasp; a tiny ring and a little gold 
locket, with ‘‘Baby” written on it. 
Maggie could only remember her as 
dead, in the white coffin covered with 
flowers; but she knew her death had 
been the great sorrow of her mother’s 
life. The little things had been put 
away out of her sight; but to the chil- 
dren who could not feel her depth of 
sorrow, these sacred treasures were of 
the greatest interest, and they would 
sit by the open drawer as if in some 
holy place, touching the little toys with 
reverential awe. 

Maggie went with July Ann and stood 
at the door till she threw open the 
blinds, letting in the soft evening sun; 
then she examined the treasures while 
July Ann put fresh sheets on the bed 
and dusted. Finally she paused in her 
work and eyed Maggie critically. 

‘*What would you do?” she said, ‘if 
de ladies would come up-stai’s to wash 
dey hands befo’ supper? 1 ’spect 
you had better run on down and git 
Mammy to put on your nice yeller 
dress.”’ 

‘No; I am not going down ’till you 
do,” said Maggie. ‘‘I don’t want to 
put on a clean dress; that old yellow 
dress chokes me.” 

‘«’Spose de ladies cotch you like you 
is ?’’ she said. 

‘“‘I don’t care if they do. I’m not 
afraid of them. They haven’t got any 
business with me,” said Maggie. 

Oh, the pride that goes before a fall! 
Hardly had she spoken when she heard 
the ladies coming up the stairs con- 
ducted by her sister Lou. Her boast- 
ing spirits fled. Her heart stood still 
from fright. Behind the fire-screen or 
under the bed flashed through her 
mind as the only places of safety; so, 
as quick as thought, under the bed she 
rolled, just as her sister opened the 
door and ushered in the three ladies. 
She left immediately, remarking that 
supper would soon be ready. 

The old-fashioned bed stood high on 
its legs, and set boldly out from the 
wall; so Maggie’s hiding-place was any- 
thing but secure. July Ann was as 
much frightened as poor Maggie, and 

‘made herself very busy around the bed. 
She turned down the covers, beat up 
the pillows, and did all she could to 
screen her with her skirts; but her pro- 
tection was only temporary, for it was 
time for her to go down and help in 
the dining-room; so under pretense of 
straightening the rug she bent over and 
whispered: ‘‘ Lay low, honey—lay low. 
I gwine ring de supper-bell.’’ 

Maggie’s heart sank as she heard 
July Ann go out and shut the door. 
She lay just as she had crawled under 
the bed, with her face to the wall and her 
head toward the Iadies. She could not 
see them, but she heard them washing 
their hands, and knew they brushed 
their hair and primped a little before 
the looking-glass. 

The young lady asked who that hand- 
some young gentleman was down in 
the parlor, and the old lady said he 
wasa young lawyer,a ‘‘great catch,” and 
she thought he was courting Miss Lou. 
Then they made remarks about the 
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house, and the different members ofthe 
family. 

Maggie had her eyes shut tight and 
was lying as still as possible when 
she heard the young lady utter a most 
piercing shriek, ‘‘Oh, Mother! Aunt 
Julia! There’s a man under the bed—a 
man under the bed!’’ 

Never dreaming that she herself was 
causing all this fright, little Maggie be- 
came as much alarmed as the young 
lady, and, forgetting all save her own 
terror, rolled out, just asthe guests had 
rushed up-stairs from the parlor below. 
In a minute the true state of affairs 
came to her, covering her with shame 
and confusion. There she stood with 
her eyes to the floor, barefooted, 
ragged, dirty and cherry-stained, and 
all the strange people looking at her. 
When they saw that it was only a 
scared little girl, and not a _blood- 
thirsty man they began to laugh; and 
the young lady almost had hysterics. 

Maggie glanced up and caught sight 
of her mother’s mortified face as she 
said, ‘‘ Why, Margaret Morris!’ and 
she heard her father’s hearty laugh as 
she flew like the wind through the hall 
down the stairs and into the nursery, 
to bury her burning face in Mammy’s 
lap. 

Mammy did all she could to comfort 
her, and to wash the stains away; but 
nothing could obliterate the livid blue 
stripes across her nose, or the two stars 
on each cheek. 

The next day she was dressed in her 
Sunday best and introduced with all 
formality to the ladies. She was too 
ashamed to look up; but she felt as if 
every one in the room was smiling. 

For many days her brothers made her 
life asore burden. They would pre- 
tend to be panic-stricken at the sight of 
her, and would rush about, screaming: 
‘<Burgler! Man under the bed!’’ un- 
til a more mortified little girl never 
lived. 

I think this unhappy occurrence had 
the effect of making her less of a tom- 
boy, and more careful of her dress and 
appearance; and I ought to know, for 
I was Maggie. 


SHERWOOD, Va. 


The Novel Affair of Gentle- 
man Peter. 


MRS. EVELYN RAYMOND. 
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WHEN Miss Nancy stepped into the 
sitting-room of her neighbor, Mrs. 
Beggs, just to ask how the children 
were, she found nobody there save 
small Peter. Even he was in sucha 
state she quite forgot to bid him good- 
morning, but merely stood and watched 
him as he lay on the lounge, burrow- 
ing his face into the pillows and kicking 
his toes dejectedly. Peter, Gentleman 
Peter, like that! 

‘‘Why, my dear! Why, my darling! 
Why—child! What is the matter?” 
asked the startled lady. 

Peter dug his fists into his eyes, 
bored the cushion even more fiercely 
with his round, curly head, yet an- 
swered not aword. Thena sudden ac- 
cess of sorrow seized him, and he cried 
aloud and louder. 

Miss Nancy promptly turned him 
over that she might see his face, re- 
marking: 

‘If you’re crying dry, that’s temper, 
and you may look out for yourself. If 
you're crying tears, why, that’s trou- 
ble and I will help you. Either way it 
will not do for you to go on like this. 
Come, you must stop and tell me.”’ 

Still only a heart-broken wail replied. 
Then the wail changed to a stuffy 
splutter,and the boy suddenly leaped to 
his feet. Hecoughed, choked, gasned. 
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He grew purple and more purple in the 
face. He lost his breath and, when 
his friend began to fear it had gone for 
good, caught it again with a shrill, 
whistling whoop. 

Next instant he was in Miss Nancy’s 
lap, with his tired head resting against 
her shoulder. 

‘¢ There, there, that was a dreadful 
one, I know; but it’s over; so now you 
can tell me your trouble.”’ 

Peter heaved a great sigh, and his 
tears fell afresh. But his comforter 
wiped them away with her soft handker- 
chief, which smelled like the cool grass, 
it was so sweet and clean, 

««7—J]—wu—wull—huh—oh !”’ 

««Yes,’” said Miss Nancy. 

««T--mm—my—oh ! oh 
de-ar !’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Miss Nancy again; ‘it’s 
quite too bad; I’m very sorry.’’ 

«* A—a year's—’’ sob. ‘‘I don’t, I 
can’t—a—wait.’’ Sighs. 

««Of course not.” 

He knew she understood by the way 
she moved her voice. This helped 
him to continue: 

‘«An’ only five or seven days more, 
An’ Roy, an’ mottoes, and—¢hings! 


dear! oh 


An’ now, an’ now, I—I can’t! oh 
dear!’ 

‘‘Laddie, hark, Listen! Your poor 
mother.” 


From the distant nursery where Pe- 
ter’s small twin sisters suffered the pre- 
vailing epidemic, came the familiar 
sounds. Cough, gasp, whoop; witha 
tender, frightened voice soothing first 
one and then another. 

‘‘Hmm! You see, Gentleman Peter, 
there’s trouble enough yonder without 
the man of the family adding to it. 
Those little ladies are quite too young 
to understand a reasonable argument; 
but you are not. You're six, if you’re 
aday. Why, upon my word, you’re 
almost—seven !”’ 

Peter loved to be talked to as if he 
were grown up, like the dear, dead 
papa he strove to imitate. The big 
words which Miss Nancy had said to 
him straightened his backbone wonder- 
fully, and he would have smiled, if she 
had not gone on to finish with that un- 
fortunate remark about his age. This 
started the tears once more; but he 
checked them to listen. 

‘That reminds me. Your birthday. 
No. Don’t cry. I can guess things. 
See if I can’t. First, I guess your 
mother cannot give you that promised 
party. Right?’ 

«‘Yes,’’ nodded Peter, sadly. 

««T guess you’re very unhappy.” 

‘Oh, dear, yes! Hu—huh’’— 

‘Exactly. And there are others be- 
sides you and Roy who have longed for 
your coming seven years of age, with 
‘snap crack’ mottoes galore.’’ 

‘*Madge an’ Willy, an’ all,” moaned 
Peter. 

‘“‘H’m! Let me think. 
no youngsters at my house to catch the 
whooping-cough, except the kittens 
and chickens. It would be a dreadful 
thing if they did; but I’ll not borrow 
trouble, tho there’s plenty of it around. 
Please give my love to Mamma and ex- 
plain that as she was busy I wouldn't 
staytodisturb her. As for you, dearie, 
it was such a lucky thing you cried wet 
and not dry! Good-by. Bear your 
trials bravely and—watch for the post- 
man.”’ 

‘«She’s a funny Miss Nancy! As if 
just banty chicks could cough like 
folks!’’ and, wondering about her, the 
boy soon forgot his sorrows. 

He even forgot the postman who 
didn’t forget him, and that very even- 
ing brought a letter with ‘‘ Master Peter 
Beggs’’ outside the square envelop. 


There are 
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The opening of the note was delayed 
till a coughing fit was over, then Mam- 
ma read this: 


Miss NANCY PARKER 
requests the pleasure of 
MASTER PETER BEGGS’s company 
on Thursday afternoon, August twentieth, 
from two till six o’clock. 
Sunshine Cottage, Willow Lane. 


Whoops. 


’ 


‘‘What does it mean?” demanded 
Peter, laughing because his mother did, 
yet not quite certain why. 

‘That our dear neighbor will make 
a party for you in her home, knowing 
that now I cannot do so in my own.”’ 

‘*A birthday party? Mine? Just 
the same as I ’spected ?” 

‘The very same or, maybe, better.’ 

‘«‘Oh! May 1go? MayI? Mamma 
dearest, do say I may go!” 

‘« Surely. Since you’re the guest of 
honor, and on that Thursday will be 
just seven years old. I’m gladit’s only 
three days off!’’ 

‘« So am I,”’ said Peter, with convic- 
tion. 

‘‘Now then, while the sisters are 
asleep, we must write an acceptance of 
this invitation.’’ 

The words sounded big and manly, 


‘‘acceptance,’’ *‘invitation,’’ ‘‘ Why?” 
‘Because curtesy demands it, and 
promptly.’’ 


This was wholly satisfactory. So 
the Gentleman watched, with shining 
eyes, while Mamma wrote: 


MASTER PETER BEGGS 
accepts with pleasure the polite invita- 
tion of Miss NANCY PARKER 
for Thursday afternoon, August 2oth, 
from two till six o’clock. 


After this reply had been posted all 
Peter had to do wasto wait. ‘‘ That 
isn’t much, tho it’s pretty hard,” said 
he. 

Thursday came, at length, and the 
guest of honor, attired in his best and 
escorted by nurse Norah, duly present- 
ed himself at Sunshine Cottage. There 
he was greeted by Miss Nancy exactly 
as if he had been his own papa, she 
was so ‘‘ nice.and polite.” She wore a 
new gown and a rose in her snowy, 
turned-back hair; and Peter thought 
her very sweet indeed. Nor did he 
change his mind when she bade him: 

‘Remember, sweetheart, that this is 
truly your own party, and you must act 
the little host, just as you would in 
Mamma’s house.” 

With that she ushered him into the 
parlor, gayer than ever now, from the 
flock of children which thronged it. 

‘‘Hello, Peter! Oh—I forgot! I 
mean, I wish you many happy returns 
of the day,’’ cried Roy, bounding for- 
ward. 

Mamma had instructed her boy what 
a grown-up gentleman would say; so he 
replied: 

‘*Good-afternoon, Roy, and thank 
you. I am very much pleased to see 
you here,” 

Then Madge came forward, shyly. 
‘*Many returns, Peter. Here’s a bean- 
bag I made for you, all myself.’’ 

‘«Thank you, Madge. You are very 
kind. It is lovely. 1 shall enjoy play- 
ing with it.’’ 

Here he caught sight of Miss Nancy’s 
smiling face and forgot to be any longer 
grave and ‘‘ grown up,” he was so very, 
very happy. “At which all the others 
clustered round him. Some little 
hands held out a gift, and some did 
not; some voices still offered their 
demure good ‘‘wishes,’’ and some 
merely giggled in glee, But, all at 
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once, just as Ralph proposed, ‘‘Let’s 
hide and seek!’’ somebody coughed. 

This acted as a signal. For ina mo- 
ment it was cough, cough, cough. 
Laugh, choke, whoop — catch your 
breath and laugh again; till every 
child in the room was at it. The way 
they took up this odd tune, one after 
another, made Peter think of their 
other ‘‘round’’ about the ‘‘ Three 
Blind Mice.” 

However, it was soon over and every- 
body sitting at rest, wondering what 
would come next. 

‘“‘It will be ‘Button, button, who 
has the button?’ ’’ announced the host- 


ess. ‘*So please arrange yourselves 
in a ring, ‘ Turk fashion,’ right here on 
this big rug.”’ 


Madge held back a little. ‘I’m 
afraid I'll give ‘em the ‘ whoop’; and 
Mamma said that wouldn’t be a nice 
present at all.” 

Miss Nancy assured her: ‘‘ You can’t 
harm them, dear; for they’re all in the 
same plight as yourself, every mother’s 
child of them. Peter’s party was very 
exclusive. There was nobody invited 
who hadn’t the fashionable disease. 
Sit right here, between Mabel and 
Peter. Now, let the fun and the button 
go round,” 

They obeyed; and, afterward, had 
another gentle game, to their hostess’s 
music, which was soft, or loud and 
louder, as they grew ‘‘cold’’ or 
‘*warm’’ in the search. 

Said Peter: ‘‘1 didn’t know there 
could be such nice times ’ithout run- 
ning. I think ‘Hide the Thimble’ is 
just bee-votiful!’’ 

‘“Do you? That’s good. Yet see 
if unwinding these balls isn’t even 
nicer.”’ 

So all the children wound off into 
other rolls the little coils of colored 
cord Miss Nancy gave them; and tho 
they had to stop now and then to 
cough, nobody minded a trifle like 
that, which, when it was done in con- 
cert, seemed only part of the fun. 

Matthew first reached the middle of 
his bali and the end of his twine. 
Cried he: ‘‘Hoh! what’s this? A 
blue card torn in half. I guess there 
was a number once. Pooh! Is that 
all ?”’ 

‘*No, small sir, it is not all; not by 
a half. Hunt for the one who has a 
piece to match it,’’ answered Miss 


. Nancy. 


‘Il have! I have! 
samest blue!’’ 

**Yes, Louise. Now put your bit of 
pasteboard against Matthew’s, and you 
will see it makes the figure two.” 

‘« What for?” 

‘‘It means that you and he will be 
second couple at supper. No, not yet. 
Number One and his partner are first; 
and I think I can count on that head 
couple to lead you in gentle curtesy 
as well a&’ through the dining-room 
doorway.”’ 

It was easy to see who was Number 
One and pretty to watch the dainty air 
with which Gentleman Peter bowed to 
Madge and, taking her hand, guided 
her forward to the feast. 

All the other little lads did what 
Peter did; for wasn’t he the Birthday 
Boy as well as Gentleman? So Ted es- 
corted Mabel, and careless Ralph fell 
into line with Loraine, and pair by pair 
the twelve young whoopers seated them- 
selves around the gayly decked board. 

Peter at its head, of course, in a big 
chair draped by Old Glory; and Miss 
Nancy stood behind him for a moment, 
while they bowed their heads and lis- 
tened to her simple grace. 

‘‘Dear Father, we thank Thee for 
birthdays and childhood, and all the 


Mine’s just the 


good things of this life,and we ask Thee 
to keep us always Thy loving children, 
for the Christ Child’s sake, Amen.”’ 

After which, the appearance of a 
helper or two and much tucking and 
tying of napkins. Then said Miss 
Nancy: 

‘*At a Whooping-cough Party we 
always begin at the end of the bill of 
fare; so waiters, please serve the ’snap- 
crack’ mottoes.’’ 

That started more fun. The crackers 
were pulled, and the caps and aprons 
which popped out of them were put on; 
and then came—nuts and raisins! 

Between this course and the ice- 
cream there was a coughing recess; nor 
did the frozen dainty ever better service 
than in soothing those tired little 
throats; by which time they were quite 
ready for the delicate cakes and bon- 
bons. 

‘I always did love my sweeties first, 
and I wish my mamma’d have her din- 
ner just this way!” exclaimed Mary 
Elizabeth, earnestly. 

‘“‘Oh! she couldn’t, my dear. It 
wouldn’t answer for anybody whoisn’t 
—well, who isn’t an old maid.”’ 

‘«‘Oh!” murmured Mary Elizabeth, 
too polite to ask questions. Then she 
turned her attention to the sandwiches, 
which were just being served, and it 
was astonishing how delicious they 
were, after all the sweet things that had 
gone before. 

After a long time this delightful, top- 
sy-turvy banquet progressed backward 
to the beginning, and the brimming 
goblets of milk, which left a wholesome 
flavor in the mouth and nicely settled 
all the rest of the good food. 

‘«Now, will anybody have anything 


-more ?” — 


‘« Anybody would if anybody could; 
but nobody can!’’ sighed Ted, regret- 
fully. 

“‘In that case, Gentleman Peter, 
will you kindly present your favors ?’’ 
asked Miss Nancy, handing him a big 
basket. 

The Birthday Boy was astonished. 
‘« Favors, after all these other favors!’’ 

But he did as requested without any 
fuss, merely looking with some curi- 
osity at the big letters painted on the 
basket’s cover. 

‘Hoops to the Whoopers,” read the 
hostess; and, instructed by her, he 
presented to each child one of the 
cunning little hoops that the coyer dis- 
closed when it was lifted. 

Real hoops. Plenty big enough and 
not too big to roll in the house or on 
the veranda. They had wires across 
their centers, holding tiny chimes of 
bells, and theirsticks were tied to these 
by a dainty bit of ribbon. 

For some seconds nobody could say 
a word, Then the ‘Oh, thank yous!’’ 
began to tumble over each other in a 
way that would have confused anybody 
except Miss Nancy. 

She didn’t mind, notin the least; not 
even when they all chattered so fast it 
made them hoarse; and nothing dis- 
turbed her till ‘‘One—two—three— 
four—five—six!’’ struck the big clock 
in the hall, 

‘*Pshaw!”’ cried the Birthday Boy. 

‘*Oh!” echoed Miss Nancy. 

For there was Norah holding up a 
little blue reefer and Tam, asa signal— 
Gentleman Peter knew for what. 

‘The invitation is till six, and that 
does not mean seven,’’ Mamma had 
said. 

So now his hostess’s own named 
hour had come; and he regretfully un- 
folded his clinging armsfrom her neck, 
and made her his very best bow. 

‘‘I must bid you good-night, dear 
Miss Nancy. Thank you for all this 
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lovely, lovely time. I do think a 
Whooping-cough Party is the very ni- 
cest kind in the world !’’ 

And so thought the other eleven, as, 
still ‘‘ following their leader,’ they 
went merrily whooping down the lane, 
toward homes and mothers, and the 
bedtime fun of ‘‘talking it all over.”’ 


Cornwa i, N. Y. 





Pebbles. 


THE Signal for Action.—America ex- 
pects every man to do his Spaniard.— 
Life. 


....-Naminga battle-ship George Wash- 
ington is all right, but could a ship with 
that name lie at anchor ?—Albany Argus 


....In all crises this nation has two 
great sustaining forces—its sense of 
honor and its sense of humor.—Chicago 
Record. 


...-Aunt: ‘‘ Harry, do you love your 
baby brother ?’’ Harry: ‘* What’s the 
use? He wouldn’t know it if I did.”’— 
Life. 


.... Host (to student): *‘ Look here, sir: 
if you pinch that cat’s tail again when- 
ever some one orders rabbit-pie, I'll have 
you thrown out of the restaurant!’’— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


...-Milligan: ‘‘ Great Britain is going 
out of her way to show herregard for the 
United States."’ Standish: ** Yes; before 
long, Salisbury will be asking permission 
to countersign the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.’’— Puck. 

...-The poet had handed in his effu- 
sion, and it warmed his heart to hear the 
editor exclaim again and again, ‘‘ Capi- 
tal,” ‘‘ Capital,”’ ‘‘Capital!’” ‘‘ Then 
you like it?’’ said the poet. ‘‘Oh, I’m 
not reading it,” replied the unfeeling 


‘editor; *‘ Iam only taking cognizance of 


the fact that each line begins with a 
capital letter. From that I infer it is 
poetry.’’—Boston Transcript. 


....He (desperately): ‘*Tell me _ the 
truth. Is it not my poverty that stands 
between us?’ She (sadly): -‘‘ Y-e-s.’’ 
He (with a ray of hope): ‘‘ I admitthat I 
am poor, and so, unfortunately, is my 
father; but I have an aged uncle who is 
very rich, and a bachelor. He is an in- 


valid and cannot long survive.’’ She: 
‘*How kind and thoughtful you are! 
Will you introduce me to him.’’—Mew 


York Weekly. 


....Those fond of Irish bulls may find 
some amusement in the following letter, 
which was written by an amorous swain, 
native of the Emerald Isle, to his lady 
fair: 

“ My Darlin’ Peggy:—I met you last night 
and you nevercame! I’ll meet you again 
to-night whether you come or whether you 
stop away. If I’m there first, sure I’ll 
write my name on the gate .o tell you of it, 
and if it’s you that’s first, why rub it out, 
darlin’, and no one will be the wiser. I'll 
never fail to be at the trystin’ place, Peggy, 
for, faith, I can’t keep away from the spot 
where you are, whether you’re there or 
whether you’re not. Your own Paddy.”’ 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


....Thicker than Water.— 


We ain’t the delight o’ the nytions, the 
dawlin’ and peto’ the world; 

They winks when they sees us a-comin’, 
their lips is sawcestic’ly curled. 

They ’as the opinyun—it’s one as they don’t 
tike no pines ter cornceal— 

As we fights in the ’oliest causes, but mikes 
ar bit art o’ the deal, 

And trusts us, believin’ they knows jest 
what sort 0’ pertiter we are, 

As far as they’re ible ter chuck us—thenks 
be as thet sime isn’t far. 

It’s winkin’, an’ grinnio’, an’ jab’rin’, an’ 
don’t go no further nor that, 

But whichever’s the poppilar nytion, it 
isn’t Grite Britain—that’s flat. 


Dunno ’ow it is, but it is so, and us and the 
world don’t agree; - 

P’raps we tikes up too mucho’ the atlas fur 
one little speck in the sea, 

And sometimes we ’as bin in errer—it’s no 
good a-shirkin’ the fact— 

And sometimes when we've bin inerrer, it’s 
somebody else 'as gort whackt, 
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’ Arrever it is, ere we’re standin’—erect, but 
we’re standin’ alone, 

And knows if we warnts a thing done, then 
we’ve gort ter do thet on ar own; 

And the whisper it runs through the ny- 
tions, whenever ar conduct offends: 
‘‘Grite Britain? Git ’awf-a-brick ready. 

She ain’t gort no friends.” 


No friends? It mye be, but we might ’ave. 
Theer’s writin’ as none will efface, 

Theer’s a tie as no folly can loosen, the tie 
between men 0’ one race. 

The orders as Nychur ’as written cawn’t 
never be rubbed art agine. 

And the pawst, with its blunders an’ blood- 
shed, saws ’ard at that tie, but in vine. 

And nar, when the sky’s clardin’ over, the 
sarnd of the battle is near, 

The voice of ar race stawts a-speakin’, the 
‘int as it offers is clear; 

‘‘ Friend Jonathan—s’posin’ you wornts us 
—remember we're ’ere.”’ 

—The London Chronicle. 


Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during May the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PRIzE.—'‘The Red Badge of Cour- 
age,”’ by Stephen Crane. 

SECOND PrIzE.—“‘The White Company,”’ 
by Conan Doyle. 

THIRD PRIzE.—‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes,”’ 
by Thomas Hardy. 

FourTH PRizE.—‘ Our Country,” by the 
Rev. Josiah Strong. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 

For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘“ Tales of the City 
Room,” by Elizabeth G. Jordan. 





SINGLE ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 
guessed and placed one beiow another, in 
the order here given, one of the rows of 
letters, reading downward, will spell a fa- 
mous event which took place seventy-seven 
years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, To tease or annoy; 2, 
swift; 3, a vessel with a narrow mouth, 
used for holding liquors; 4, a combat; 5, an 
institution for learning; 6, having an even 
surface; 7, endowed with power; 8, the 
greatest of the Greek lyric poets; 9, finely 
fashioned; 10. little and active; 11, a city of 
Portugal; 12, immature; 13, to become con- 
gealed by cold; 14,a common plant; 15, a 


* tropical fruit; 16,a famous English histo- 


rian; 17, to bloom; 18, mode of action; 109, 
spiritless; 20, a common metal; 21, to move 
ostentatiousiy ; 22, to exhibit in a showy 
manner; 23, pathetic quality; 24, to cause 
to exist. V. D. 
CHARADE. 
Tho neither gold nor silver 
I’d put them both at stake! 
At least one-half of metals 
My frst will clearly make. 


A rank or line, my second; 
Sometimes it means a file; 

-But take it on the water, 
You may go many a mile. 


My third is small of stature, 
And dwells within the earth. 

(Those who believe in goblins 
Take this for what it’s worth.) 


My whole, when set in motion, 
Will sway from side to side; 
Yet it is far from tipsy,— 
This good and faithful guide. 
A. W. CLARK. 
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DovuBLE DIAGONALS, 


ke ° & 


Reading across: 1, Alittle hound; 2, a vine; 
3, the Book of Psalms; 4, a certain part of 
speech; 5, formed with panels; 6, the limit 
or scope ofa-statute; 7, a supreme ruler. 

From 1 to 2,a follower; from 3 to 4, a 
train of attendants; from 5 to 6, to assuage. 

WILLIS GREEN. 


A STRING OF FISH. 


The names of how many fish are con- 
cealed in the following story ? 

Recently I took my family for a drive 
down the turnpike. That route was chosen 
because it lay through a valley so thickly 
strewn with dandelions as to look like a 
carpet of gold. Fish were sporting in the 
brook. 

One of the elder children, a chubby-faced 
girl, cried out that she had lost her ring! 
Her sorrow was soon dispelled, however, 
by seeing a cat fishing in the stream. To 
enjoy the novel sight of a cat perched on a 
rock, fishing for minnows, we halted in the 
shade of atree. A little farther on we saw 
several boys wading in the brook, in the 
broiling sun, fishing for leeches, commonly 
called ‘‘ blood-suckers.’’ One of their num- 
ber was floundering in the muddy water 
near by. 

After this we passed a cherry-picker ele- 
vated on a tree; and a short distance beyond 
was a foundry. Here the children were 
much interested in the smelting of ores. On 
our homeward way we passed a.Foreign 
Ambassador who was driving a pair of 
ponies, which, on account of their beauty 
and gentleness, were called the ‘‘star 
ponies.’’ We also saw a pretty fountain 
within which a large top or gyrator was 
constantly revolving. 

Near this point, also, we noticed a sheep's 
head stuck fastin the fence. We set the 
prisoner free and hastened on our way, 
reaching home just as the last rays of the 
setting sun faded in the west. 

: & Soh. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL at. 


A Uerrer Puzz_e.—‘ Eugene Field in His 
Home." 1, Chatter; 2, dungeon; 3, flatter; 4, min- 
utes; 5, shatter; 6, flicker; 7, printer. 

CentTraL Acrostic.—Charlotte Bronté. 1, Spic- 
ule; 2, rush'ng; 3; heralds; 4, bearing; 5, jealous; 6, 
denoted; 7, heptade; 8, destiny; 9, depends; 10, 
Hamburg; 11, guerdon; 12, devoted; 13, gurnard; 
14, epitaph; 15, gaseous. 

SQuarRE.—1. Storm; 2, three; 3, oriel; 4, reeve; 5, 
mélée. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PuzzLeE.— 

** He was a man: take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 

1, Shall, a, all, all; 2, again; 3, I, look, upon; 4, 
man, like, his, in; 5, he was; 6, him, take; 7, not 
for. 

Cuse.—From 1 to 2, malice; 1 to 3, mature; 2 to 4, 
evince; 3 to 4, engine; 5 to 6, nation; § to 7, noggin; 
6 to 8, novice; 7 to 8, native; 1 to 5, man; 2 to 6, eon; 
4 to 8, Eve; 3 to 7, e’en. 

The prize for April 7th was won by Isa- 
dora M. Norris, New Brighton, Penn. 

Honorable Mention: W. Dougall Herr, 
H. C. Picking, M. L. H., Lucy A. Barbour, 
Haldane Williams, Clara F. Ray, Kathe- 
rine C. Robbins, G. S. Ely, Mrs. J. B. Child, 
A. B. Tyler, Helen M. Spencer, Miss M. V. 
Webster and L. A. Smith. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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EVERY AMERICAN should own 
one of these elegant Silver-plated 
and beautifully Engraved Souve- 


nir Spoons of the WRECKED 
BATTLESHIP MAINE. I will = 
send one sample, coffee size, with 
ill. catalogue, by mail to any ad- 
dress for only 10 cents, silver or 
stamps; doz. 80 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED inevery townand city, 
Address, L. N. CUSHMAN, Mfr., 
34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 














Hartford Tires 


Cost the dealer a little more 


than many others. That is 
why so many dealers have 
some that are ‘‘justas good.”’ 

Good fabric, good rubber 
and good workmanship are 
expensive. You get such a 
combination in a Hartford, 
and it insures you resiliency 
and durability. 

Every maker of high-grade 
wheels will furnish Hartford 
tires if you request it. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 




























GAILBORDEN «=> 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 
HAS No EQUAL AS AN INFANT Foob. 
“INFANT HEALTH'SENT FREE. "x Quoenseo nx 
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We would like 
to tell you 
about shoes 
that cure all 
pains and 
ailments 
of the 
feet. 


“HEALTH SHOE 
CO. 278 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. | 
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BOOKLET FREE. | 
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This Spring 


Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Make Your 
Blood Pure. 

Then you will avoid that tired feeling, 
and the danger of serious illness which 
always threatens the weak and debilitated 
system. Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up the 
strength and fortifies the whole body 
against disease. It cures boils, pimples, 
eruptions, sores and all spring humors. 


To-day Buy and Begin to Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’s Greatest Medicine. $x : six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, biliousaess. 


EVERY LADY 


Who has ever used them wiil tell you that there is 
nothing to compare with CAMPBELL’S VARNISH 
STAINS for making O/d Furniture look like new, 
and very handsome. They are the original and only 
perfect Varnish Stains that have ever been made. If 
your local dealer does not have them, ask him to 


CARPENTER MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., 


for particulars. 





Golfers Old 
and 


Golfers New, 








We have Clubs 
to suit you all. 





Whether Experts or Beginners, Devotees of the 
Game or Devotees of Exercise. 


CADDY-BAGS, BALLS, Etc. 
JOHN D. DUNN’S Celebrated One-piece Club, 
drives ‘* sweetly,”’ and adds 20 yards to a drive. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


300 W. soth St., New York. 
533 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


162 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


MONTAUK 
CAMERAS 


. A 
5) “q I ia H/ AFOR TOURISTS 
BWR SCIENTISTS 
LECTURERS 
see Fat , dn, li fe. Cc L E RG ¥ M E N 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Send for Catalogue. 
G. GENNERT, 21 East (3th St., New York. 


Agencies: 





NERVO-LEPTINE. 

A sure cure for epilepsy. Will relieve and cure cases 
of long standing. No bromides, morphine, opium, or 
sedatives of any kind. Perfectly harmless in every re- 
spect, yet sure, safe and positive. Talcott, Frisble & 
Co., Hartford, wholesale agents for U. 8. A. 





A SHORT STATEMENT 
VIEWS AND PLANS. 


OF 


Our business is tailoring and 
clothing for men—nothing else. 
To this we give all our energies. 


We take between the two ex- 
tremes of high prices and ‘‘ cheap’”’ 
goods the solid ground of honest 
merchandise on close profits. 


There are hundreds ot thou- 
sands of men in the center of this 
office district within easy reach of 
our store whom we desire to serve 
on these plans. 


Ample stocks at all times. 


Goods made especially for our 
trade, in style following the best 
English forms and our own mer- 
chant tailoring. 


People who buy of us are as- 
sured of special goods, made in dis- 
tinctive style, sold at the very closest 
profit. 


The new Spring overcoats and 


Spring suits are ready, $10 up. 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons 


To-order Clothin 
Ready-made Clothing 
Clerical Clothing 


245 Broadway 
above Park Place, N. Y. 

















2AKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


- SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 





The Fertility of the Soil. 


IF we expect to be farm-thrifty our first 
law must be to keep up the soil to its 
maximum fertility. In most cases we 
have not received our land before a great 
deal of deterioration—partly by man's 
agency, partly by wateragency. ‘‘ The 
soil may be well supplied with nearly all 
kinds of plant food, but it is impoverished 
in proportion as any one substance may 
be lacking, just as a chain is strong only 
in proportion to the strength of its weak- 
est link. If there is a purchase of some 
fertilizer which the soil does not require, 
the cost tothe farmer will be increased 
above the sum really necessary to supply 
his land. This may be demonstrated by 
referring to the fact that as clover takes 
potash from the soil and nitrogen from 
the atmosphere, a potash fertilizer will 








be cheaper for the land that has produced 
clover than will a supply of nitrogen; 
but all crops that produce seeds will be 
benefited by phosphates, tho even in 
those cases much depends upon the kind 
of soil, and for that reason there is no 
possible mode of treating all farms alike, 
which renders it imperative that every 
farmer study his soil and observe the 
conditions to which it is subject. When 
there is an abundant growth of wood, 
with intense green foliage, nitrogen is 
seldom lacking. in the soil; and if the 
stalks of plants are strong and the seeds 
well filled out and plump, lime, potash 
and phosphoric acid may not be required. 
These rules are not infallible, however; 
but they will assist the farmer to a cer- 
tain extent when he has under considera- 
tion the matter of procuring fertilizers.”’ 
This is in compressed form the best 
guide possible as to what fertilizer should 
be applied. 
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Its Name 


and Hot Water 








Send 
for our furnace book. 
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BUILDING A HOME 


and looking for a perfect heating system, 
Hold a minute; let us look in your 
Yes, there it is—the range 
your wife wouldn't keep house without. 


GLENWOOD 


Now didn’t you know the same foundry has 
perfected a heater giving a double service — Hot Air 
and to those who use it 
same as the range is to your wife, Indispensable, 











tis the 


Weir Stove Company, 
Taunton, Mass. 





LIGNITE. 


Designed for cleaning and polishing Hard Wood 
Floors, Interior Hard Wood Work, Stained Work, Wood 
Work painted in dark colors, Furniture, etc. It cleans 
the wood thoroughly and gives it a brilliant polish at a 
very small cost. Lignite is, without doubt, the most 
satisfactory and economical material ever produced for 
this purpose. Send for circular and price to 

THE TAYLOR PAINT AND OIL CO,, 

38 Burling Slip, New York City. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
NORWAY Nes nael Summer Tours. 


rway and Central Europe. 
Small party conducted b: fessor CAMILLE THUR- 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


_____ HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS.  _ 
we 
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Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 


has acquired can be readily 
: traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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European Plan. 

The popular reputatign the St. wre 
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It isa 
sure sign 
when candy 
lovers get their 
heads together 
that the verdict is 
going to be in favor of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


They are famous wherever there exists 
an appetite for pure, delicious candy. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious 
and healthful. Made instantly with boil- 

ing water. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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GURES i | C 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Journalism. 


BY RALPH G,. GILLESPIE. 


First HAtr. 


It would not be possible, even within 
the space of the two articles to be devoted 
tothis subject, todo more than briefly 
allude tothe most salient and interest- 
ing features relating to work on a daily 
newspaper; and the information here 
given is for the benefit of a large class of 
persons who only know newspapers as 
they read them. We will confine our 
attention entirely tothe literary side of 
the daily newspaper, that being the 
most important branch of the newspaper 
business; so far, at least, as the number 
and pay of persons employed is con- 
cerned. 

The character of the daily newspaper 
in the great cities, of late years, has 
changed materially. It has become more 
and more a business enterprise; in fact, 
some of our great metropolitan dailies 
have been started, and are carried on, 
solely and only for the purpose of ma- 
king money. Of course, a newspaper 
calculates to make money; but in old 
times—in the days of James Gordon 
Bennett, Horace Greeley and Henry J. 
Raymond—the respective journals of 
which they were the editors had a liter- 
ary and political character of their own. 
They were a good deal more than mere 
business enterprises. Tney existed, pri- 
marily, to advocate and defend certain 
well-defined principles, and the editorial 
page of each reflected the character and 
ability of its editor-in-chief. While, 
however, the daily newspaper, in the 
evolution of modern life, has changed its 
character, it is an enterprise of vast im- 
portance and, beyond question, gives 
satisfaction and pleasure to an immense 
number of readers. 

In many a daily newspaper office it is 
very often the case that the most impor- 
tant man connected with the enterprise 
is the business manager. In former days 
the business and editorial departments 
were sharply separated, and one would 
not dream of interfering with the affairs 
of the other. Inthese days it has fre- 
quently been the case that the business 
manager has dictated to the managing 
editor how he should run the paper, tell- 
ing him to do thus and so because it 
would be more to the financial interests 
of the paper. Whether he goes so far as 
this or not he is certainly a very impor- 
tant factor inthe making of a great daily 
He has full charge of all its 
business interests. He must have a fer- 
tile mind for starting up schemes to 
“boom” itscirculation, and he is contin- 
ually engaged in the effort to increase its 
advertising patronage, which, of course, 
is the paper’s means of existence. 

It is no small part of such a man’s 
work to keep track of the expenses of his 
journal. The amount of money spent by 
the great journals of the present time in 
the effort to furnish news, local, national 
and foreign, would surprise the layman. 
The daily newspaper will pay any price 
for matter which it needs, and the mat- 
ter which it needs is the matter which 
will startle and interest the public— 
which will make the reader gasp with as- 
tonishment and say: ‘‘ How enterpri- 
sing!’ The paper billis one of the lar- 
gest items in the expense account. The 
paper bills of eighteen leading news- 
papers, published some time since, 
showed this charge to be from $63,000 to 
$667,000 a year. The composition bills 
will run from $800 to $6,000 a week. 

There is so much competition among 
the daily journals that each one must 
have special dispatches—z. ¢., items or 
articles of news sent by regular corre- 
spondents for its own use. The monthly 
cost for this service will run from $1,000 
to $11,000, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
which makes a particular feature of this 
sort of news, representing the highest 
figure. The cable letters are not tele- 
graphed as they appear in the paper; the 
substance of the matter treated of is sent 


. 
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and the dispatch is elaborated in the 
home office. 

There is little work done ona daily 
newspaper before noon. A diary of a 
day in a newspaper office would gener- 
ally read as follows: By one o’clock some 
of the editors have arrived and have 
begun work. By two o’clock the mana- 
ging editor and the editor-in-chief have 
put in an appearance. The former di- 
rects the assistant-editors what they are 
to write about, and from what point of 
view they are to look at the subject. It 
will shock many laymen to learn that 
editors sometimes write against their 
own inward convictions; that is, if they 
have any, for it is quite a well-estab- 
lished rule in the daily newspaper world 
that editors and reporters should have 
no opinions. An editor will go froma 
Democratic journal to one advocating 
the most radical Republican principles, 
and he will write as well on one side of 
the political question as he did on the 
other. This remark does not, of course, 
apply to all editors; but such things oc- 
cur. 

But to resume: The managing editor 
has a talk with the city editor about the 
important news that may be expected 
during the day and the proper space 
that should be given to certain features. 
Various departments are ‘‘covered” (or 
attended to) by regular reporters—the 
police courts, the civil courts, the differ- 
ent municipal departments, the theaters, 
the financial features of the day, the 
political gossip in public places where 
politicians congregate; each of these 
branches of the work has its own particu- 
lar man who daily attends to his special 
line of business. ‘‘Copy” begins to 
come in from these various sources by 
four or five o’clockin the afternoon. At 
night, editors are busy editing and 
‘‘boiling down” telegraphic dispatches, 
many of which are quietly thrown in the 
waste-paper basket as being of no ac- 
count. The night editor has charge of 
the ‘‘making up” of the paper. He 
decides, and he must decide very quickly, 
at the last moment, what articles are to 
go in, or rather the articles that are to be 
left out; for every great daily has more 
matter in type late at night than can be 
used in itscolumns. Sometimes an arti- 
cle can be held over for a'day or two, or 
for the Sunday edition, but very much 
of the ‘‘stuff’’ (all newspaper articles, no 
matter how high their literary quality, 
are collectively called by this name), has 
to be *‘ killed”’; that is to say the type is 
distributed and the articles are never 
heard from. 

The managing editor, as his name in- 
dicates, not only has the general direc- 
tion of the news department of the paper, 
but, on special occasions, has an oppor- 
tunity to display the rare judgment 
which he must possess. When the Bos- 
ton fire occurred, in 1872, the New York 
newspaper correspondents sent to de- 
scribe the scene found that the tele- 
graphic service was all out of order, and, 
consequently, they could not send their 
dispatches. All the New York newspa- 
pers were in the same position; that is, 
they were without the news. It was a 
most exasperating condition of affairs for 
a great daily journal. The managing 
editor of the 7ribune, determined to have 
a full account of the event at all hazards, 
resorted to an ingenious scheme to sup- 
ply the demand for the news for which 
the public were impatiently waiting. 
The idea did not occur to him until to- 
ward evening, and this will give the lay- 
man an idea how quickly big news>aper 
schemes haveto be worked out. All the 
business offices were closed, but, by pay- 
ing a large price, he managed to secure 
from the janitor of one of the express 
companies a copy of the Boston Business 
Directory. The limits of the fire (which 
lasted two days) had been ascertained 
the day previous, when the telegraph 
wires worked allright, but there were no 
particulars as to the buildings that had 
been destroyed. The editor summoned 
the whole newspaper staff-to the office. 
On a large map of Boston he care- 


. fully outlined in blue pencil the section 


of the city where the fire had raged. It 
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was known what streets, or parts of 
streets had been destroyed. The Direc- 
tory was thencut into ten or twelve sec- 
tions, each man taking a section. At the 
back of the Directory is the street direc- 
tory. From this source the numbers of 
the streets could be obtained. The map 
was placed in full view beforethose who 
had the sections containing the names. 
These men put on a blue mark opposite 
the name of any man they found to be 
located on one of the streets within the 
fire-area. As the Business Directory con- 
tains the full name and occupation of 
each merchant it was not a difficult mat- 
ter to give a correct list of the tenants on 
those streets. To be sure, some of the 
merchants may have died or gone out of 
business, and some buildings might not 
have been totally destroyed but, after- 
ward, the 7ridbune’s report was found to 
be quite as accurate as the official state- 
ment which came later on. This is one 
of the most interesting and remarkable 
illustrations of the managing editor’s 
enterprise. : 

One of the most important positions on 
a daily newspaper is that of city editor. 
It is his duty to superintend the collec- 
tion of city news. He assigns the re- 
porters to do certain special work each 
day, the reports of meetings, conven- 
tions, the ‘‘ working up” of items of 
news that have come to the office through 
regular or private channels, and the de- 
scription of any matter of public interest 
pertaining to city life that lies outside of 
the regular departments of work. 

The modern newspaper has developed 
the special newspaper correspondent. 
There are regular correspondents con- 
nected with the great dailies in all the 
large cities who are quite competent to 
handle allordinary occurrences; butanex- 
traordinary event (like the Boston fire, for 
instance) will call for the employment of 
one or several correspondents from the 
main office. The special correspondent 
is alwaysa thoroughly trained newspaper 
man and has an exceptional ability to 
write an interesting and readable descrip- 
tion of any occurrence. He sends his 
letter by telegraph. In former days, 
before this service was as thorough as it 
now is, there was, on occasions of this 
kind, great rivalry between the attachés 
of different newspapers to get ahead of 
one another by securing the wire. A 
correspondent of the Herald, some years 
ago, was describing some important 
event and found himself near a town 
where there was only one telegraph 
office. Securing a fast team he reached 
the office before his rivals and, handing 
a copy of the Bible to the operator, told 
him to begin at Genesis and telegraph to 
his journal. In this way he ‘‘held the 
wire” until he could write his letter. It 
is said $600 worth of Genesis reached the 
office before the story of the correspond- 
ent was ready to be forwarded. 

So much attention has been given of 
late years to athletic sports that each 
great daily employsa sporting editor who 
has full charge of this branch of news. 
Sports are now pursued so systematically 
and in such a professional way (even by 
amateurs) that it needs a man especially 
qualified in all such matters to write 
about them or to edit the reports relating 
tothem. Some daily newspapers have a 
“‘religious editor’? who attends to mat- 
ters pertaining to the churches. The 
literary editor writes brief notices of the 
new magazines and sometimes reviews 
allthe books sent tothe office, tho special 


writers are often employed to perform 
the latter service. 


New York Cry. 





Personals. 


PrincE Henry, who is now in China 
‘‘ preaching the Gospel of his brother’s 
sacred person,”’ has at least accomplished 
One important task. He has won a 
promise of ceremonial recognition as an 
equal from the Chinese Emperor. That 
is, the Empress Dowager will receive 
him, and the Emperor will return his call 
and sit at the same table with him at the 
Summer Palace. These concessions are 
considered of the highest importance, 
as breaking down the last barrier of Im- 
perial prejudice. 





-.-.It was a happy thought of the 
Navy Department to secure Captain A. 
T. Mahan as an acquisition to the mem- 
bership of the Strategy Board. Captain 
Mahan is the greatest authority on naval 
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strategy inthe world. The Emperor of 
Germany has ocrdered some of his books 
to be used as text-books in the State col- 
leges; and almost every English man-of- 
war has a complete set of his works in 
its library. Captain Mahanand Admiral 
Erben are the first of our retired officers 
to be restored to active service since the 
war broke out. Admiral Erben will com- 
mand the Mosquito fleet. 


....General Crespo, of Venezuela, who 
was killed last week fighting the insur- 
gents, was probably the wealthiest citi- 
zen of the Republic, and every dollar 
that he had was invested at home. He 
owned the two most elaborate resi- 
dences in Caracas, besides several busi- 
ness blocks and a great ranch in the 
West, while his varied interests reached 
from the Oronoco River to: the Gulf of 
Maracaibo. He was very popular with 
the people, and there was no one more 
courageous in battle or wise in peace 
than he. His death will be a great loss 
to Venezuela and all South America. 


....-Now that Assistant-Secretary Day 
has been appointed to a Secretaryship, 
his former position has been filled by 
John B. Moore, Professor of Internation- 
al Law at Columbia College. The selec- 
tion of Mr. Moore was warmly welcomed 
by all of the State Department employés, 
with whom he is well known and very 
popular, as he had served under the 
Cleveland and Harrison Administrations 
in the Department,and had worked his 
way up from the bottom by his undoubted 
ability. Columbia will grant him a 
year’s leave of absence; so it is believed 
that his position will only be temporary. 


....Rear-Admiral Sampson, according 
to a close personal friend, is cautious but 
not slow, wary but not nervously appre- 
hensive. He is naturally serious, and 
reflects before he speaks; but he enjoys 
humor in others. He is a trained chem- 
ist, and his mind is mathematical. His 
men have the greatest confidence in him, 
and they say that in a fight he would 
move his ships as a master moves his 
pieces in a game of chess. Comparing 
him with Commodore Schley, one might 
say that Schley has the most invincible 
pluck, but Admiral Sampson is more 
likely to score every possible point with 
every available ship. 


....-General Augusti, Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands, has a 
choice vocabulary. Last week, in his 
proclamation to the people of the islands 
calling them to arms, the following re- 
marks occur: 


‘‘The North American people, consti- 
tuted of all social excrescences, have ex- 
hausted their patience and provoked war 
by their perfidious machinations, thei1 acts 
of treachery, their outrages against the 
laws of nations and international conven- 
tions.” 

And they 

‘‘offer humanity only infamous traditions 
and ungrateful spectacles in their cham- 
bers, in which appear insolence, defama- 
tion, cowardice and cynicism.” 

There are other sentences equally good 
which we wish we had space to print. 


...‘* Fighting Bob’’ Evans, captain of 
the ‘‘Iowa,’ has a fierce countenance 
and a halt in his walk; but he is one of 
the most popular and sociable men in the 
navy. He received the wound which 
disabled his leg when he was a midship- 
man at the storming of Fort Fisher. 
After the sailors and marines had been 
landed, a storming party of about one 
hundred men were told off, and volunteers 
asked for to lead it. Four stepped for- 
ward, and among them was Evans. They 
tossed a coin for the perilous honor, and 
Evans won. He was the first to mount 
the scaling-ladder, but when he reached 
the parapet a shot struck him in one 
knee, and he fell inside the rebel works, 
acaptive. The next day, on the fall of 
Fort Fisher, he was recaptured. A joint 
resolution passed by both houses of 
Congress restored him to the active list 
and exempted him forever from physical 
examination as to disability. He is the 
only officer in the navy who has ever re- 
ceived this honor. 
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The 
Golden Rule 


of the cycle world 
is, “Build such a 
bicycle for others 
‘as you would have 
them build for 
you.” 


Sterling 
Bicycles 


“Built Like a Watch” 

are built on the Golden Rule plan 
—they’re just as good as can be 
made, for you as well as for our- 
selves. 

Sterling prices for ’98: Road Models, 

0 and $75. Racers, $85. Chainless, 
$125. Tandems, $125, 


: Catalogue mailed free. 
High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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a all kinds of berries. Saves 
ime; no soiled fingers; no crushed 
fruit. Sample mailed for 10 cts., 
doz. 60 cts., gross by express, $5.00. 
Big money for Agents. Quick! AM. 
SUPPLY CO., 34 Oliver St., Boston. 








~@ ing their energies over half a dozen 
models we save to you by making 
but one model of the wonderful ’98 


Waverley 
4 Bicycles $ 5 O 
Write for the 4 
Waverley Catalogue. 


Indiana Bicyele Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“‘ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Aipha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 








are 
all 


itations and infringe- 
ments, Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Sales ten to one of all 
others combined. Ail styles 
and sizes— 225.- 












$50.- to 
Save $5.- to $10.- per cow 
per year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
ear over any imi- 
ting se ator. 
New and improved 
machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cata- 
logue containing a 
fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanooreH & Canat S76, | 74 CortcanoT Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 












| 688 BROADWAY. 
23 SIXTH AVENUE. 


House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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enjoyment in corset wearing. 
> 


New York. 





: SuMMER CORSETS 


WARNER'S ««. 


What Are They? 


IGHT, cool, refreshing corsets $ 
made of fabrics intended to pro- 
mote comfort with an assurance 
of service and 
Their excellence is not difficult to 
reason. The models are perfect 
after the new corset fashion; the 
materials most cautiously tested 
and comprise batiste, nettings of vari- 
ous weaves, strong, flexible well sus- 
tained, but light as a corset can be— 
they should not be compared to any 3 
other summer corset. They are ab- } 
solutely rust-proof, which no other 
corset is. & 

Rust-proof, remember, makes them 
valuable beyond comparison as a summer corset. 
your store for a pair of Warner’s 98 Models—Summer sort. 
When you have the right model there will be more summer 





75c., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 
THE WARNER BROS. CO., 


Chicago. 


added 


grace. 


eH & HS 


Ask at 


San Francisco. 
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For making finest cakes, Royal is 
Indispensable. No alum or 
yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 











SERINWAY 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Accurate as a Watch; only Weighs 
ne Ounce. 


Oo 
The Burdick Cyclometer 
is DUST and WATER proof; 
has fewer parts than any other 
, cyclometer. 

Registers 10,000 miles and repeats. 
EVERY BICYCLE RIDER 
NEEDS ONE. Price, $1.00. 
TO RIDE SAFELY AT NIGHT 
MILLER’S A—i LANTERN 
is THE BEST light— 

Will not blow or jar out. 
FOR WEDDING GIFTS, 
Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, &c., 

“MILLER” LAMPS 
are BEAUTIFUL and BEST. If dealers WILL 
NOT cupply, COME TO US. Write for catalogue. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO,.} scwracsts* 
st > Estab’d 1844. 
28 and 30 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
In Meriden Ct., at 63 Pearl St., Boston. 
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srvwen sakura E MANUFACTURE White Lead 
DAVIS CHAMBERS, by the ‘“‘old Dutch process,” for 
axon pa ‘the reason that it has stood the 
ATLANTIO test of centuries; and notwithstanding the 
sae never, | BUMErous attempts to make White Lead by 
a some of the many quick or patent processes 
anal —although repeatedly tried—they have 
SHIPMAN } cues. shown that the “old Dutch”’ is still the best, 
sant cet | 2nd is the “up-to-date” process for manu- 
inven facturing White Lead. 





JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY = Gy. lana. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 
Nation 


THE INDEPENDENT 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


al Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 








STERBROOK’ 


26 JOHN ST.,N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 











FREE} 
L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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New York. 


Cincinnati. 





Chicago. Philadelphia. 


Los Angeles. 





poner se EQUAL TO ANY HIGH-GRADE STANDARD ROAD TIRE MADE. 


Ae FOXHOUND TIRES. 


Acknowledged to be the FASTEST Tires Yet Produced. 
Specify Them on Your Wheels and Refuse Cheap Substitutes. 


OUR ’98 CATALOQUE 


4 
Describing Proper Care and Use of Tires, Receipt fer Cement and General Informa- | FREE 
tion of Value to Every Cyclist. Mailed on application if you mention this paper. f 


Buffalo. 
Portiand, Ore. 


99 Light and 
: Resilient. | 
Practically } 
Puncture 


Proof. 


—ALSO— 


San Francisco. St. Louis. 
London. Paris. 


Rochester. 
Amsterdam. 























For 97 Years / 
Bent & Co.'s f& ». 


HAND-MADE 


Water oe | 
See rm crm aes 4 * 
Crackers 2% gue are stamvea | 


more, no leas, 

have been unequalled for excellence 
and their superior keeping quali- 
ties. 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


Bent’s tine Biscuits for Recep- 
tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE! 











Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt | 
Book Sent Free on Request. 





REMINGTON BICYCLES 


are spinning ’round 
the country through. 
AND WHY NOT? 
For the new REM- 
INGTON SPECIAL 
CHAIN reduces fric- 
tion 25 per cent. and 


cannot stretch. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ILION, N. Y. 





AGENCIES: , 


313 Broadway, 


300 W. soth St., 
533 Fulton St. 


162 Columbus 


| New York. 


, Brooklyn. 
Avenue, Boston. 





ALFRED NELSON CO 
English Tailors 


AND 


Practical Breeches Makers, 


261 Fifth Ave. (29th St.), New York. 





SPECIALTIES: 
RIDING, HUNTING AND SPORTING 


self-measurement forms sent on 
application. 


WR JacsOvteG 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








HEADQUARTERS 
OPEN FIREPLACES 


Mantels, FIXTURES & TILES, 


Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices. 























Superior Cooking Apparatus. 
THE IMPROVED 


CARPENTER RANGES 


Have established an uneaualed reputation for 
EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY and PERFEC- 
TION in their operation, combining Beauty, 
Strength and Utility. 

Personal attention given to setting when re- 
quired. 


Illustrated Circulars sent Free to any Address. 


CYRUS CARPENTER & CO., 


B. P. Lovejoy, Sole Partner, 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Pure White 
Dress [laterials 


At “ The Linen Store.” 


Dimities Striped and Checked. 


FancyLace Striped Cottons, 
Persian Lawns and French 
Organdies, 

Pure Linen Lawns. 


James MeCuteheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





TEA SET FREE, 
{ Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock and many 


other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of 
our Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
ders, Spices and Extracts. Great’ induce- 
ments. Something entirely new. Teas, 
20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 cents 
and upwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS to get up clubs. Full particulars 
Free. Ss. L. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 

















Single-Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 bore, and war- Yas 
ranted in the use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
produced. Beautifulin shape, matchless ~“ 
in finish. Workmanship equal ah 
to our high-grade double guns. 
Retail $7.00, with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00, with twist barrel. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we'll sell you direct at 
these prices ; but ask him 
first, it’s handier, 








FOREHAND ARMS 


COMPANY, F FZ 


Worcester, 
Mass. 





i Becta aps TRAVEL. o 


THE MOST VACATION 
For the Least Money. 








If you want the greatest possible vaca- 
tion—faultless climate, the finest boating, 
bathing, bicycling, fishing, beautiful scen- 
ery, with historical old towns and crum- 
bling old forts—in short, a vacation full of 
health, rest, novelty and interest, 


GO TO NOVA SCOTIA, 
THE IDEAL SUMMER LAND. 


The steel steamers of the Yarmouth Line, 
the “Boston” and the ‘‘Yarmouth,” the 
finest and fastest steamers that enter Boston 
harbor, sail from Boston, during May and 
June, Tuesdays and Fridays, at 12 o’clock, 
noon, arriving at Yarmouth next morning 
at six o’clock. Commencing July ist, they 
will leave Boston every Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday ‘at 12 o'clock, noon. 
And from Yarmouth you can reach all 
parts of Novia Scotia. Write fer free folder, 
or send ten cents postage for handsome, 
new, illustrated book ‘ Beautiful Nova 
Scotia,’’ to 


H. F. HAMMOND, AcGent, 
YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CoO. 





44 Hanover Street, Boston. 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

















